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Amone the most remarkable and inexplicable features in the retreat 
of the ten thousand Greeks, as narrated by Xenophon, were the long and 
devious journeys performed and the time consumed between the period 
when they left the An. .es to ascend the Coraxian Mountains—now the 
Suvanli, or Soghanli Tagh (Onion Mts.)—and when, to their infinite 
joy, they first perceived the sea from Mount Theches. Between these 
two points the foot-weary heroes of antiquity wandered some 400 miles 
in the space of twenty-seven days. This was in the limitrophal country, 
in which lie Kars, Akhaltsikh, Batum, and Trebizond. It comprises the 
mountain districts of the Lazi; the valley of the Juruk, or Acampsis; the 
district of Kars, with the upper waters of the Aras—the Araxes of old ; the 
secluded, woody, and mountainous region of Kulah, Ardahan, Akhaltsikh, 
and Gumri, leaving only between them and the Caucasus the limited prin- 
cipalities of Mingrelia and Imeritia, with the renowned valley of the Phasis. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the impracticable character of this 
rocky, wooded region, without roads, and intersected by rapid rivers that 
become mountain torrents on the melting of the winter snows, and which 
promises to be the theatre of oft-renewed warfare. It is equally difficult 
to understand, from a mere glance at the map, why Erzerum,* the capital 
of Armenia, should be spoken of as on the road from Kars to the sea. 
The reason is, that in alpine regions the nearest way is often closed by 
insurmountable obstacles, and so it is in the present instance. Not only 
is the mountainous, wooded, and almost pathless region that lies between 
Kars and the sea utterly impracticable to artillery, but insuperable diffi- 
culties would have had to be encountered in the transport of supplies of 
all descriptions. Add to this the important consideration that the Rus- 
sians held the province of Akhaltsikh by the treaty of Adrianople, and 








* Erz-el-Rum. Anatolia is still called Rum by the people to the eastward. 
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that they had taken care to garrison the outposts of Artan, or Atvin, and 
Ardahan, and it will be seen that there remained, and there still remains, 
only two plans of campaign: one to advance into the Transcaucasian 

rovinces, and carry the war into the heart of the Asiatic possessions of the 
busier the other to attempt to drive them back by Erzerum and the 
mountains of Armenia. 

It is worth while forming some idea of the difficulties attendant upon 
the latter plan of operations. The commerce between Teheran and 
Tabriz and Constantinople has, since the establishment of steam-boats at 
Trebizond, been mainly directed by way of Erzerum to that port. The 
road between the two latter places has also been long the only one 
chosen by the caravans for the traffic not only with Armenia and Persia, 
but with the Russian provinces. Yet the difficulties which it presents 
are very great indeed. At a distance of a day’s journey from Trebi- 
zond, the Kulak Tagh, or Mountain of the Pass, suddenly breasts the 
lower country with steep precipices many hundred feet in height ; and, 
although the road may be turned by taking to the westward by the 
ravines of Gumush Khanah, still the ascent to the upper country— 
averaging 5000 feet elevation above the level of the sea—must be made, 
whatever road is taken, whether the steeps of the Kulak Tagh—mere 
steps in a mural precipice—or the rugged rocks of Stavros, or by any tem- 
porary opening afforded along the coast between Trebizond and Batum. 
Armenia is, in fact, a lofty plateau or upland, diversified by hilly ranges, 
and intersected by rivers and ravines, which break off on the Black 
Sea side by a steep, rocky, wooded, but in some places naked and pre- 
cipitous ascent of sti thousand feet. Mr. Curzon, who has given a 
very picturesque account of the country between Erzerum and Trebi- 
zond in his little work on Armenia, mentions having met a rich Persian 
merchant at a hovel called Khaderach Khan, who had been eighteen 
days on the road from Trebizond, distant then thirty-two hours of 
Tartar posting! At the pass of Husha-Bunar the same traveller also 
came upon a party of Persians, who were seated on the ledge of a pre- 
cipice, looking despairingly at a number of their baggage-horses which 
had tumbled over, and were wallowing in the snow many hundred feet 
below. At the Zigana 'Tagh, a whole caravan had been overwhelmed in 
an avalanche. Still more graphic is the account of the passage of the 
Greeks through the same country. It may be said that this was in the 
one instance in winter, in the other through a hostile country: this is 
true, but the difficulties are at the best season of the year so great that 
it would always consume a summer to take an efficient army and its 
matériel from Trebizond to Erzerum. 

If the approach from the sea to the uplands of Armenia presents these 
grave difficulties in a military point of view, not less so does the pass 
through the range of mountains which separate the head-waters of the 
Muphrates from those of the Araxes—Erzerum and Kars—and which 
the Russians had the skill and the foresight to possess themselves of 
before besieging the latter city. Bardes itself, the chief station in the 
pass and the outpost of the Russians, lies in a well-cultivated plain within 
the mountains. The necessities of the soil in such countries make the 
same sites play the same part over again in every successive war. When, 
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in 1828, Ayub Pasha defended the passes of the Suvanli Tagh against 
the Russians, the latter pushed on their advanced cavalry to Bardes, and 
these routing the small garrison of the place, they spread dismay in the 
main body, and caused them todisperse. Something very nearly of the 
same kind happened in 1854. The battle of Uzurgheti, which drove the 
Turks, under the incapable Selim Pasha, upon the Juruk Su on the Sth of 
June, and the subsequent assault upon their rear on the 16th, were fol- 
lowed up by the decisive battle of Kuruk-Darah on the 15th of August, 
fought by the Russians under Generals Bebutoff and Prince Dolgorouki, 
against the Turks under Kerim Pasha and Vali Pasha, and which 
placed Artan and Ardahan at the mercy of the Russians. The Suvanli 
Tagh is mainly composed of volcanic rocks, which give origin to narrow 
passes of a peculiarly stony character ; the slopes of the hills are for the 

reater part covered with pine forests, from which the Russians were sup- 
plied with timber for the erection of the fortress of Gumri, and such was 
then the paramount authority of Russia, that the Turkish peasants were 
compelled to cut the wood, gratis, for their professed enemies; and such 
was the grasping avarice of the Pasha of Kars, that he received 70,000 
ducats from Russia for selling it. The summit of the ridge is a plain, from 
whence mountain chains are seen branching off in all directions. When 
Mr. W. J. Hamilton crossed the ridge in June, snow was still lying in 
considerable patches around. Mr. Consul Brant says, however, that it 
would be easy to make a carriage-road across this mountain range, which 
is traversed during summer by carts, used for the transport of goods be- 
tween Kars and Erzerum. The ascent is long and gradual, and the esti- 
mated height may be 5500 feet above the sea; the descent to the 
plain of Pasin, on the Aras, being short and rapid. This latter plain is 
separated from that of Erzerum by the Deveh Boyini, or Camel’s Neck,* 
a range, the base of which is supposed to be the loftiest—although the 
culminating poiuts are by no means so—in Armenia, as the sources of the 
Aras and of the Euphrates approach there within a few miles of one an- 
other. 

Beyond the Suvanli Tagh lie the town and fortress of Kars, pic- 
turesquely situated in a rocky amphitheatre of black basaltic hills, on a 
semicircular bend made by the Kars Chai, or river, as it quits a narrow 
gorge of the Tchildir range. The northern and principal portion of the town 
is protected by a ledge of scarped rocks, that rise abruptly from the bed 
of the river. Upon these General Williams had erected those tabiyahs, 
or forts, which so materially aided in the defence of the place. The other 
three sides had a rough stone wall of four or five feet thick, and from 
twelve to twenty-five feet in height, flanked by square towers. Bastioned 
enceintes and other works had also been thrown up outside of this wall as 
an additional defence. 

At the north-west angle of the town is the citadel, built by Amurath 
(Murad) III., but called Narin Kaleh, and which is composed of three 
separate castellated buildings, whose guns sweep the river both above and 
below the town ; and this castle was in former times its almost sole and 
principal defence. The suburbs of Orta Kapu, or of the East Gate, ex- 
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* Selim Pasha’s reserve remained in occupation of this pass during the whole 
time of the siege of Kars. 
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tend eastward from the Kars Chai, along the southern side of the town. 
To these an impracticable marsh succeeds ; and again, between this and 
the hills of Kara Tagh, is the remaining portion of the suburbs called 
Bairam Pasha. Kars, by this its natural position in the centre of the 
region leading from the Transcaucasian provinces to Armenia, has been 
the seat of repeated conflicts. It successfully resisted an army of 90,000 
men under Nadir Shah in 1735, and the Russians in 1807. But in 1828, 
Paskievitch having occupied the hills, obtained possession, after a pro- 
tracted struggle, of the tower of Temir Pasha, carried the suburbs by 
storm, and by a succession of daring assaults, one of the most important 
places of Asiatic Turkey fell into the hands of the Russians, who retained 
possession till the treaty of Adrianople. The defence made of this bul- 
wark to the Ottoman power in the north-east, by the Turks under 
General Williams and his gallant companions in arms in 1855, will ever 
remain a memorable page in the history of warlike exploits. 

It has been supposed that an attempt to relieve Kars might have been 
made by way of Batum ; but the difficulties presented by that line of 
road are even greater than those that occur on the road by Erzerum. 
First, we have the coast district, rising immediately from the sea to 
from 4000 to 5000 feet, clothed with dense forests and inhabited by the 
warlike Lazis and Oflis, who, by the last census, were reputed able to 
furnish 42,000 fighting men, but with no towns or roads, and only one 
open roadstead at Khopah, from whence goods are conveyed to Artan, 
a small manufacturing town on the river Juruk. Sometimes goods 
destined for Akhaltsikh used to be landed at Khopah and carried 
through Artan, but more generally they were lendedl at Batum, and 
conveyed by the Ajirah or Kulah Valley. 

Beyond this we have the valley of the river Juruk, one of the largest 
rivers of Armenia, which receives the waters of the Marsat Darah near 
Baibut, of the Kulah, or Ajirah, and of all the valleys on the western 
and northern sides of the mountains in which are the sources of the Kur, 
the Aras, and the Euphrates. In this valley are situated the towns of 
Baibut, of Ispera, Olti, Artan, and at its mouth, Batum. Baibut fell 
into the hands of the Russians in the campaign of 1829, but they did 
not carry their arms down the valley of the Juruk Su. Kars and 
Erzerum were then in their possession, and the capture of Baibut 
opened to them two roads by which to move into Central Asia Minor by 
Kara-Hissar, or to establish communications with the sea by Trebizond. 
Baibut thus became the pivot of that campaign. Defeated once by the 
redoubtable Lazis at the neighbouring village of Khart, with the loss of 
their general, Burtsoff, the incapacity of the Turkish commander, 
Osman Pasha, left the Russians to recover from the check, and, under 
Paskievitch himself, ultimately to revenge the disaster upon the unsup- 
ported mountaineers. 

The Russians, however, failed in being able to reap those advantages 
from the position which they had gained in the heart of the Armenian 
mountains which might have been anticipated. We particularly dwell 
upon this fact, because there is a tendency among some to believe that 
the fall of Kars, and the possible advance of the enemy to Erzerum, 
leaves Asia Minor at the feet of the conquerors. It is even said that 
the Turks themselves, terrified probably by European advisers who are 
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ignorant of the geographical peculiarities of the countries in question, 
contemplate removing Omar Pasha and his army from the field of ope- 
rations in which they are engaged, to defend countries quite capable of 
resisting, with proper succours, the advance of a hostile army. 

The main body of the Russian army advanced in 1828 along the 
route of Kara-Hissar, as far as Temlia, whilst a strong column diverged 
to the right, under Simonitch, and reached the mines of Gumush 
Khana, before alluded to, on the 14th of August. But, although 
scarcely forty-six miles from the important port of Trebizond, difficulties 
presented themselves which proved to be insuperable. Instead of ex- 
periencing, as at Erzeroum and other places, the support of the Ar- 
menian people, the Russians found, as they advanced through a country 
almost impracticable for artillery, that their communications were 
seriously threatened by the Adjars, and other mountain tribes. Paskie- 
vitch was then obliged to retrace his steps, Baibut was evacuated and 
the works blown up, and the Russian forces were concentrated at 
Erzerum. The same autumn the Turks and Lazis occupied Baibut in 
force ; but on the approach of the Russians they were foolish enough to 
enter the field. This time Mouravief, the capturer of Kars, led the 
attack, the Turks were beaten, notwithstanding the stubborn resistance 
of the Lazis at the village of Daduzar, and, following the fugitives into 
the town, Baibut once more fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Between the valley of the Juruk Su, at the head of which is Baibut, 
and at the extremity Batum and Kars, is a mountainous region, inha- 
bited by various tribes, among whom the chief are the Adjars. Some 
idea may be formed of the natural obstacles presented by this region, 
added to those which appertain to its own warlike population, by the 
impediments which it has thrown in the way of Russian subjection. 
With the purpose of putting an end to the constant and seriously annoy- 
ing incursions of the Adjars, General Osten Sacken marched from 
Akhaltsikh, in 1829, with four battalions, two regiments of Cossacks, and 
four mountain guns. With this force he boldly entered the country of 
the Adjars, burning the villages as he proceeded, and ultimately taking 
possession of Kulah, the residence of the chief of the Adjars, Ahmed 
Bey. The latter, however, had retreated to an inaccessible fastness in 
the mountains, and his intrepid followers even re-occupied the passes in 
the enemy’s rear. General Osten Sacken sought, under these circum- 
stances, for relief from General Hesse, but this failing, he was obliged to 
make his retreat by a flank march to the frontiers of Guriel. To effect 
this he had to dismount his guns, and carry them piecemeal by manual 
labour, and then he only found himself entangled in a difficult country, 
with narrow pathways and precipitous defiles, which the Adjars, who of 
course knew their country thoroughly, took advantage of to alternately 
oppose his march in front, or to attack him in flank and rear; by which, 
during his perilous progress on the 19th of August, seven officers and 
142 men were put hors de combat. On the following day the Rus- 
sians entered a more favourable country, and therefore only lost twelve 
men; and on the 21st they succeeded in reaching the Sarmonli range, 
on the borders of the Guriel, from whence he was enabled to continue 
his retreat, through the Sandjak of Kubliyan to Akhaltsikh. 

Batum is well sheltered, and its bay is capable of containing a large 
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number of ships; but it is a most ae station, and those who ven- 
ture to reside there during the autumnal months become almost the 
inevitable victims of a severe form of malaria. The country around is 
without roads, very mountainous and woody. There are pathways to 
Kars, without touching the fortress of Akhaltsikh, by Artan, Ardanah, 
and Kulah, or from Ardanah to Ardahan and Kars, but they present 
such difficulties as to have never yet been used ior military purposes. 
The devious but most feasible route starts from the coast and passes 
through Akhaltsikh and Ardahan to Kars. There is, however, an- 
other route by which Akhaltsikh, but not Ardahan, which the Rus- 
sians under Mouravief took care to occupy previous to laying siege to 
Kars, could be avoided. ‘This route leads first by a wild mountain 
gorge, well wooded, to the valley of Khino. Beyond is Jaghat, a 
village, the houses of which are dispersed among the woods. The same 
wooded mountainous country continues past Zerehbozel, a straggling 
village, and Didewaghi, a village of eighteen families, at an elevation of 
about 4000 feet above the sea. The inhabitants of these villages are a 
fine race, speaking the Georgian language, but very poor, for the long 
winters of nearly eight months’ duration, the foggy and wet summers 
ard early autumns, render cultivation of the land very precarious; and 
the difficulty of procuring winter fodder causes them to have few cattle 
or sheep. 

From hence there are two passes to cross into the Kulah or Ajirah 
Valley: one by the Perenjah Tagh and down the Juwanah Valley, the 
other over the Kolowah Tagh and down the Akho Valley. Both are 
difficult, with mere footpaths through thick forests, and beside dangerous 
precipices. The summit of both passes is covered with deep snow till 
the latter end of May or beginning of June. The descent into the valley 
of Akho, in the Kulah or Ajirah Valley, is very steep; in the valley 
itself are some sixty families, and the climate is temperate. The road 
from Juruk Su joins at this point the more direct one from Batum up 
the Kulah Valley, and the lower portions of that road—or such as inter- 
vene between Batum and Akho—present greater impediments to pro- 
gress than those between Akho and Kulah, on which several villages and 
some cultivation are met with. Kulah, before noticed, is the hereditary pos- 
session of Ahmed Bey, Prince of the Adjars, and formerly Pasha of Kars, 
and is the principal place in the Ajirah Valley, containing with its imme- 
diate neighbourhood about sixty houses, and a bazaar with twenty shops. 
The climate is good ; grapes ripen, and wine is made there. From Kulah, 
the road is a continuous ascent for some fifteen miles, frequent circuits 
having to be made to cross torrents. Within a few miles of the crest of 
the mountains, which is some 5500 feet in elevation, and where birches 
and alder only begin to bud in June, is the village of Danesvorolah. 

On the other side of the mountains the country presents a new aspect, 
being a succession of plains without wood. This is generally the case 
wherever the uplands are reached from the coast in Armenia or in Asia 
Minor. Here the inhabitants no longer speak Georgian but Turkish, 
and their dwelling-places are the usual underground habitations of the 
Armenians. The Sanjak is called that of Poshkof, and the Bey resides 
at a village called Digwir. Hence a high, mountainous, and woodless 
region, affording scarcely more than summer pasturage to the flocks and 
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herds of some Turkman tribes, leads the way tothe rich plain of Ardahan, 
watered by the Kur, the upper part being marshy towards the sources of 
the river, the lower part cultivated and productive. 

Ardahan is but an inconsiderable place, containing at the most three 
hundred houses, constructed, like those of Armenia, under ground. It has 
a citadel, within the walls of which is the Bey’s palace, as also some other 
houses, built of stone and above ground. Between this place and Kars is 
a high table-land, abounding in excellent pastures, intersected by swamps, 
with but few villages. 

The fall of Akhaltsikh in 1828 was followed by the loss to the Turks 
of Atskurand Ardahan. The former place, which is seated in the defiles 
of Bordjom, and had twenty-four guns, with a garrison of five hundred 
men, capitulated to a force sent against it under Prince Wadbelski. 
Ardahan, which had only thirty-one guns and an armed population, also 
hoisted the white flag on being cannonaded by a force under Mouravief 
operating on one side, and another on the opposite side under Bergmann. 

In the campaign of 1828 the four principal reserve depédts of the 
Russians were Derbend, Baku, Tiflis, and Redut-Kaleh. They are pro- 
bably the same on the present occasion, with the exception of the latter, 
which is in the possession of the Allies. In 1828, Turkey was simultaneously 
attacked by a fleet under Admiral Greig, by a division that followed the 
line of coast under General Hesse, and by the main army operating upon 
Kars under Marshal Paskievitch. In the present day the Russians have 
no fleet and no line of coast ; they are, then, notwithstanding the fall of 
Kars, fighting under great disadvantages, and in a crippled state, com- 
pared with what was the case in their first campaign against Turkey. It 
will remain with the councils of war not to ignore the advantages of the 
present position of the Allies, and to abandon those advantages for the 
mere purpose of acting upon one line of defence or aggression solely. 

On the other hand, the Russians possess, by the treaties that resulted 
from the last war, great advantages in the position and in the basis of 
any future operations to be carried on against the. Turks in Armenia. In 
1828, Paskievitch advanced at once by Gumri upon Kars; but when 
that fortress was subjected he was unable to advance thence upon Erze- 
rum, because the Turks were in possession of Ardahan, Akhaltsikh, and 
Akhal-Kalaki, in their rear. 

The town of Akhal-Kalaki occupies a peninsula at the junction of the 
Taparawan Chai and the Ghendara Su, tributaries to the Kur. Its 
defences consisted of a castellated keep or citadel, and a tower of a 
quadrilateral figure 300 yards long, by 80 or 100 yards wide, and difficult 
of access. The town was also defended by ead ere walls, flanked by 
towers. ‘There were fourteen guns mounted, and a garrison of 1000 
men. When Paskievitch summoned the frontier fortress to surrender, 
its defenders proudly answered “that they were not like the people of 
Erivan or Kars, but warriors of Akhaltsikh, who, having sent their wives 
and children out of the place, were determined to die on its ramparts.” 
The pride of the Akhaltsikhians was, however, soon humbled, for the 
Russian general, having opened fire against the place with eight heavy 
guns and eight mortars, its feeble walls were speedily destroyed, and 
little or no shelter left for its defenders. 

As a second summons was rejected, four heavy guns and some addi- 
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tional field-pieces opened their fire upon the place; the instinct of self- 
preservation caused some of the garrison to let themselves down the walls 
by means of ropes, but the constancy of the rest of the brave defenders 
remained ton od and when, after a third unsuccessful summons, the 

lace was carried by assault, three hundred prisoners fell into the hands 
of the victors, with a mass of ruins. 

After this conquest, Paskievitch having assured his communications 
with Tsalki and Gumri by the reduction of Hertwiz, he determined to 
proceed against Akhaltsikh. The situation of this celebrated fortress is 

uliar. It stands within a simicircle, formed by the slopes of a little 
tributary to the Poshkof Chai to the north, and the rugged banks of that 
river itself to the south, having the heights Kaya Tagh (Stony Mt.) on 
the west, and those of Tavshan Tagh (Hare Mt.) on the east. This 
important town is divided into three quarters—the Jewish, the Mussul- 
man, and the Christian ; and it contains about 5000 houses of two stories, 
solidly built. The place was defended, in part, by a double line of walls, 
flanked by irregular stone towers, and otlier towers of sun-dried bricks 
and wood, connected by a high and strong fir palisade. At the southern 
side of the town, the citadel, an irregular polygon, abutted upon the 
elevated and precipitous banks of Poshkof Chai. ‘The place was defended 
by nigh 10,000 inhabitants, and some 67 guns. 

After an exceedingly difficult march of ten days, during which two 
hundred men were frequently employed to drag a single field-piece, the 
Russian army succeeded in occupying the hill af Tavshan Tagh. No 
sooner was this effected than the Turkish army arrived in considerable 
force under Osman Pasha, in the hopes of relieving the place. It was 
in vain, however, that they attacked the Russians; the latter held their 
position, which they had, as usual, skilfully entrenched. Failing in this, 
the Turkish commander injudiciously posted his troops in four different 
positions, and Paskievitch was not slow in taking advantage of the 
mistake. He attacked them on their weakest point, and carried the 
different camps in succession, but not without a severe and sanguinary 
struggle. The town being commanded by the heights was then sum- 
moned to surrender; but the people replied, as in the sister city of the 
province, “that they were Akhaltsikhians, who had never submitted to 
any enemy, and that they would now, if it were God’s will, be buried 
under the ruins with arms in their hands.” The siege of Akhaltsikh 
will be ever memorable for the unbridled fury of the assailants, and. the 
obstinate resistance of its defenders. The formidable fire of the Russians 
only terrified the Jews and Christians, the Mussulmans never wavered. 
When at length the Russians had made a breach and obtained an entr 
into the city, the defence only raged more fiercely. The Russians 
planted their howitzers on the roofs of the churches, the Turks fought 
from the tops of their houses; in the streets, it was a hand-to-hand 
—— fight. At length, the Russian generals, who never hesitate at 
anything, fired the city by throwing hand-grenades through the windows 


and down the chimneys, while the cavalry brought in straw and other 
combustible materials to increase the conflagration. In this fearful and 
almost unprecedented struggle, carried on for thirteen hours in a burning 
city, 99 out of the 100 Janissaries, and 370 of the 400 artillerymen 
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who had been engaged, perished by the sword or the flames, In addition 
to 1300 Lazis, including the inhabitants, 4000 men had fallen; 400 
were consumed in the flames of one mosque alone. Even then the garrison 
effected an honourable capitulation, and were permitted to quit the for- 
tress with arms and baggage. 

In 1829 an attempt was made by Ahmed Bey, Prince of the Adjars, 
to recover this city,which is looked upon by the Turks as one of the bul- 
warks of Islamism. The Adjars and Lazis, some 15,000 strong, carried 
the outer walls, and advanced through the town to assault the citadel. 
But the brave mountaineers knew nothing of scientific sieges. They 
attempted an escalade and were repulsed; they fired from the houses 
with no effect; they planted an open battery which was as soon silenced ; 
and at last, after twelve days and nights of desultory warfare, during 
which 8583 cannon and 72,882 musket-shots, in addition to 1354 hand- 
grenades, were discharged from the fortress in repelling the brave but 
useless attacks of Ahmed Bey and his followers, the latter were obliged 
to withdraw with a loss of upwards of 3000 men, while the Russians did 
not lose more than a hundred. 

By the treaty of Adrianople, Russia acquired the cession of the 
pashalik and fortresses of Akhaltsikh and Akhal-Kalaki, with a portion of 
the coast of the Black Sea down to the Juruk Su, as also Brailow on the 
Danube, with such a tract of the country lower down as enabled her to 
control the navigation of the greatest river in Europe; and she also ac- 
quired that right of interference in the concerns of the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia which will never cease to produce baneful 
effects upon the peace of the world till finally superseded by some other 
arrangement. 

It will be seen, then, from the sketch we have given of these limitro- 
phal regions, how great were the difficulties presented to Omar Pasha’s 
advancing to the scene of conflict in Asia at a late season of the year, 
and to operate for the relief of Kars either by Erzerum, where Selim 
Pasha was already—doing nothing—or by Batum or the Juruk Su and 
the Russian province of Akhaltsikh. 

The point at which Russian power is most vulnerable in her Trans- 
caucasian possessions is from the coast, the Allies having command of 
the sea. The maritime fortresses present a basis for operations, and the 
line of the Phasis or the highway to Kutais and Tiflis opens the interior 
to a sufficiently powerful invading army. When Russia obtained the 
cession of Poti at the mouth of the Phasis, and established a line of road 
thence by Kutais to Tiflis, she looked to the opening of intercourse 
between the Caspian and the Euxine, to bringing back commerce to one 
of its ancient lines of traffic between the east and the west, and, above 
all, to the facilities which would present themselves to transporting her 
armies from Odessa, the Dnieper, Sebastopol, and the Sea of Azof to 
the mouth of the Phasis, and marching them thence in the direction to 
which her ambition has for so long a time turned her prospects of future 
aggrandisement. It is fitting that she should be grappled with on the 
highway of her aspirations of conquest. The easy communication which 
in ancient times subsisted between Constantinople and the eastern coast 
of the Euxine was of vast advantage to the court of Byzantium. By its 
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means the successors of Constantine were enabled to keep up a constant 
intercourse with the Christian princes of Colchis and Iberia, and with the 
Armenians, a people always attached to the interests of the Byzantine 
emperors by the ties of a common faith ; in consequence of which the 
Persians, all-powerful under the auspices of the great Nurshirvan, 
were always baffled in their attempts to establish a footing in Colchis. 
By means of a fleet, the renéwned Heraclius was enabled to transport an 
army to the friendly shores of Colchis, explore his way over the moun- 
tains of Armenia, penetrate into the heart of Persia, and compel the 
great king to recal his hitherto victorious armies to the defence of his 
crown, his throne, and his capital. The Czar is now the successor of 
the Emperors of Byzantium on the Phasis. 

It is true that between the coast and the interior, between Imeritia 
and Georgia, and between the head-waters of the Phasis and the Kur, 
there lies a lofty range of mountains, with defiles, described, as far back 
as the time of Strabo, as full of precipices, deep abysses, mountain 
torrents, and dark glens; but whichever way the Transcaucasian 
provinces are invaded there are mountain passes and defiles to encom- 

3; there is no conquest without difficulties, no war without losses ; 
the Iberian Pass is only one, and by most other lines of approach there 
would be two or three to surmount. This very pass is said to have 
been first made practicable for elephants by the celebrated Nurshirvan, 
when he marched his armies into Colchis in the sixth century. ‘The 
Russians know full well that the difficulties presented by this pass are 
not to be compared to the long, steep, narrow, and rocky glens of the 
mighty range of the Caucasus, whether at the Dariel or the Derbend, or 
they would not have sought, at so much sacrifice of men and money, 
and such prolonged wars and diplomacy, to gain possession of a Trans- 
caucasian route to Central Asia, by which they purported to themselves 
to avoid the necessity of marching their vast armies, with all the 
matériel and military stores necessary for their plans of future conquest, 
across the dreary steppes of Southern Russia, and through the formidable 
vasses of the Caucasus. 

Redut Kalah, which Omar Pasha made the basis of his operations, is 
situated on the river Khopi, which is navigable for ships at its mouth. 
The place is well known, as having surrendered, on the 19th of May, © 
1854, to an Anglo-French squadron, under Admiral Lyons, without 
striking a blow, and the English admiral garrisoned it with a small force 
of eight hundred Turks, with the Sampson for protection. A body of 
about two thousand Russians made an attempt to recover it on the 4th 
of December the same year, but they were gallantly repulsed by the 
little garrison, commanded by the Polish General Jordhu. 

Sugdidi, which the Turkish army occupied after forcing the passage of 
the Ingur in a manner that reflects infinite credit on the combined 
strategic skill and gallantry of Omar Pasha and of his field-officers, is the 
residence of the Princess, or Dadian, of Mingrelia, to whose husband, 
Haxthausen tells us, the Russian government offered a few years ago 
two millions and a half of silver roubles to abdicate his sovereignty, 
without his being induced to consent to that step. The residence of the 
Princes of Mingrelia stands on a plateau upon a hill, one side of which is 
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covered with about two hundred houses and small farms, inhabited by the 
attendants of the court and civil officers of the prince. Upon the other 
side of this eminence lies an open plain, with a number of fine old trees 
in detached groups; and in the midst of it stands the palace of the 
Dadians. 

Khoni is a little market-town, on the river Chanikal, the Hiyppus of 
the ancients, with a post station: the first of a series which extend hence 
to Tiflis along the high road, each station being protected by a detach- 
ment of Cossacks. 

Not far beyond is Kutais, the chief town of Imeritia, and considered 
by some to have been the birthplace of Medea, and the chief town of 
the gold district of Colchis. The old town occupied a height on the 
right bank of the river Phasis, where are now the ruins of a convent 
and church. The modern town is on the left bank of the river. 

Hence the road leads through the Iberian mountains, following 
mostly the course of small rivers. The scenery is wild yet beautiful ; the 
little churches of the natives, with their attached belfries, are seen 
perched on the summit of a rock or crag. At the head of the pass two 
mountain castles crown the heights. Beyond, the range opens, and the 
road, throughout feasible to telegas and the carts of the country, leads 
down into the valley of the Kur or Cyrus. On the eastern side of the 
pass is Surama, or Suramin, whence the modern name of the pass, a 
ruined castle on a steep isolated hill, with a line of towers in front, and 
fortified heights in the rear. This has always been the key to Georgia. 
Beyond is Khori, or Ghori, with an old ruined castle on a hill; next 
Chali, with the ruins of an Armenian monastery ; then Mzketha, the 
ancient capital of the Georgian kings ; and lastly, Tiflis. All along the 
Georgian part of this road, ruined castles, fortified places, and towers are 
seen on the heights areund—remaine of a warlike period of the middle 
ages rich in historical interest. Opposite Mzketha, where there is a 
bridge over the Kur, are the ruins of an especially strong fortress, with 
numerous towers and battlements; and all the surrounding hills are 
crowned with high watch-towers. 

The Russians will no doubt make the most of the natural advantages 
presented by the territory of Georgia. Kutais, Surama, Mzketha, all 
present so many strong points at which to resist an invading force under 
all the advantages that choice of position can give ; yet certain it is that 
this is the best route to the heart of Transcaucasian Russia. Although 
Omar Pasha has been obliged to recoil before adverse weather, and to 
content himself with holding the strong positions on the coast, which 
constitute the basis of operations in this country, still a war for the 
destruction of the Russian power in Asia must ever be carried on in these 
regions. The tenure of Kars by the Muscovites is of little strategic 
importance, unless the Russians are strong enough to advance into Asia 
Minor—the difficulties encountered in 1828 and 1829 sufficiently attest 
what dangers would be connected with such a movement, and which 
never would be attempted while Kutais and Tiflis were threatened. 
The reduction of Kutais alone would have been the signal for de- 
taching the greater part of the army of Armenia to Tiflis and Surama. 
Kars is only of political importance, because, by ceding such a point, in 
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case of a treaty of peace Russia would be able to establish her claim to 
retain the province of Akhaltsikh, from whence she perpetually threatens 
Turkey in Asia. 

It is to be remarked that the religion, the nationality, the indepen- 
dence and historical precedents of the races dwelling in the Trans- 
caucasian provinces should be respected by an invading power. The 
Circassians, although Mussulmans, do not seek for vassalship under the 
Sultan. The Mingrelians are Christians, the government a regency under 
the Princess Dadian, whose brothers enjoy high military rank in the 
Russian army. The sister of the princess is, however, married to Prince 
Michael of Abasia, who has shown himself friendly to the Turks. The 
Mingrelians have no sympathy nor ties of any kind with the Turks. The 
Georgian Eristan, or governor, threw off the yoke of Georgia and 
assumed the title of Kheselpah, or king, as far back as the sixteenth 
century, and his successors maintained their independence till they fell 
under the dominion of Russia, who left them their own princes, legisla- 
tion, and administration. ‘The Imeritians, like the Abassians, and the 
people of Guriel, a part of the ancient Colchis detached from the kingdom 
of Iberia in the middle ages, had long enjoyed a kind of feudal govern- 
ment under their own princes and nobles. As to the Georgians, it must 
never be forgotten that they boast of as great antiquity as any other country 
in the world. Adopting the Armenian genealogies, they trace their origin 
to Kargamos, a grandson of Noah. Be this as it may, their dynasties, 
from the time that Mzkhethos, son of Karthlos,’founded a city with his 
own unpronounceable name at the confluence of the Aragivi and the Kur, 
till the time of the dynasty of the Georges, who gave their name to the 
whole country—Georgia; through varied fortunes still ever upheld her 
independence and nationality, till she was robbed of both by the over- 
whelming power of the Russian Colossus. These different races look at 
present at a Turkish invasion with most unfavourable feelings, for they 
consider that success on the part of the Turks would only entail subjection 
to the sway of the Moslem. The people and authorities should therefore 
be assured of their independence, and then their sympathies would be 
freely given. If they were further assured of protection against a power 
which might one day retaliate upon them severely, they would rise to a 
man to regain their long-lost and much-coveted independence. It must 
not be forgotten that Georgia, Imeritia, and Mingrelia are as much states 
in their own right, however petty, as Wallachia and Moldavia; and they 
are, by all the hereditary rights of nations and principalities, entitled to 
their own territory, their own nationality, and their own government. 
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ADELA CHENEVIX. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


Ir was a magnificent room, everything magnificent about it, as it was 
titting the library of Chenevix House should be. Do you know Chenevix 
House, reader? Not by that appellation, you will say, and it is not in- 
tended that you should : but you may see it any day in its aristocratic 
locality at the west end of London. What good is there to be imagined— 
worldly good —that fortune, so capricious in her favours, had not showered 
down upon the owner of this house, the Earl of Oakton? None. With 
his majority he had come into a princely income, for his father, the late 
earl, had died years before, and the estates had been well nursed. Better, 
though, had it been for the young Earl of Oakton that he had been born 
a younger son or in an inferior class of life. With that spur to exertion, 
necessity, he would have pushed on and exercised the talents which had 
been liberally bestowed on him, but gliding as he did into a fortune that 
seemed unlimited, he plunged into every extravagant folly of the day, 
and did his best to dissipate it. He was twenty-one then, he is walking 
about his library now—you may see him if you choose to enter it—with 
three or four-and-thirty years added to his life: pacing up and down in 
perplexity, and possessing scarcely a shilling that he can call his own. 
His five-and-fifty years have rendered his figure a portly one, and an 
expression of annoyance is casting its shade on his clear brow and hand- 
some features, but no deeper lines of sorrow are marked there. Not upon 
these reckless natures does the hand of care leave its sign. 

But the earl is—to make the best of it—in a brown study, and he 
scowls his eyebrows, and purses his lips, and motions with his hands, as 
he paces there, communing with himself. Not that he is pennies so 
much how to escape his already great embarrassments, as how he shall 
raise more money, and so =a into greater. The gratification of the 
present moment-—little else ever troubled the Earl of Oakton. 

A noise of a cab in the street as it whirls along and pulls up before the 
steps and the stately pillars of Chenevix House; a knock and ring that send 
their echoes through the mansion; and the earl strides forward and looks 
cautiously from the window, enabling himself to catch a glimpse of the 
horse no | vehicle. It was but a glimpse, for the window was high from 
the ground, its embrasures deep, and the cab close to the pavement; and, 
for a moment he could not decide whether it belonged to friend or foe, but 
soon he drew away with an ugly oath, and sprang across the room, and 
unlatched the door, and stood with his ear at the opening. What! a 
peer of the realm condescend to play eavesdropper, in an attitude that 
looks very like a mean one? Yes: and a prince of the realm has done 
the same, when in bodily fear of duns. 

A few minutes elapse. The indistinct sound of contention approaches 
his lordship’s ear, in conjunction with a very uncomfortable stream of 
wind, and then the house oe closes with a bang, the cab whirls off again, 
and the earl rings the library bell. 
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“ Jenkins, who was it?” 

“ That impudent Samuels again, my lord. I said _ were out, and 
he swore you were in. I believe he would have pushed his way up here, 
but James and the porter stood by, and I dare say he thought we three 
should be a match for him.” 

“Insolent Jew!” uttered his lordship. Then, after a pause, “ Has 
Grubb not been here ?” 

“ No, my lord.” 

“It is three hours since I sent to him,” muttered the earl, irascibly ; 
‘‘why does he not attend ?” 

“ Anything more, my lord ?” 

“No, you‘may go. Mind»you are in the hall yourself, Jenkins ; you 
know whom to admit and not admit.” 

* All right, my lord.” And the butler, who had lived with the ear! 
many years, and was a confidential servant, devoted to his master’s in- 
terests, closed the library door and descended. m 

When that door next opened to admit a visitor, which was net till 
evening, it was Mr. Grubb who entered. Do not be prejudiced:against 
him on account of his name, but pay attention to him, for he is worthy of 
it, and he plays a prominent part in this little history. He is thirty years 
of age, a tall, fine-looking man, with intellect stamped on his ample fore- 
head, and good feeling pervading his'countenance. There is no fine or 
fo about him, either in dress or manner; he looks like what he 

ly is, a respectable and respected British merchant. The house 
“Christopher Grubb and Son” is situated somewhere in the City : it does 
business with India, and the colonies, and ever so many more places ; 
though what the precise business is the earl does not pretend to under- 
stand, and never troubled himself to inquire: but he does know, or 
believes, that it is second to few in wealth, and that he himself is a 
pretty considerable debtor to it. 

It was no money-lending house that of Grubb and Son. But years ago 
the father, old Christopher, and Lord Oakton were brought into contact, 
an intimacy approaching to friendship sprang up between them, and the 
merchant, confiding in the earl’s plausible and half-false statement (hal/- 
false: for the earl, in his careless infatuation, positively thought his em- 
barrassments were only for a time) that he wanted “ temporary” assistance, 
advanced him a heavy sum at a fair rate of interest, and, subsequently, 
several lesser sums, with a view of getting the first back, which he had 
never done. Old Christopher Grubb was now dead, and his son Charles 
was the sole representative of the house: he had been prevailed upon to 
lend a few additional “trifles,” and Lord Oakton indulged sanguine hopes 
of receiving yet a few more. 

“Ah, Grubb, how d’ye do?” exclaimed his lordship, holding out his 
hand cordially. ‘I thought you were never coming.” 

“It is foreign post night,” was the merchant’s reply. ‘I could not 
leave the City earlier.” 

“Grubb, I am hard up, cleared down to the last gasp, and money I 
must have,” began his lordship. “T want you to advance it.” 

“Not another farthing, my lord,” was the resolute reply. ‘“‘ And the 
se which T’hinted to you last week I should be obliged to take, in 
order to get back what I have already advanced——”’ 
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“ Rubbish !” interrupted the earl, in a tone more impatient than com- 
plimentary. ‘You have good hold on the Netherleigh estate,” 

“For the original debt, yes. But look at the sums advanced since. 
This has been a bad year with me, trade has been flat with every one, 
and I really want the money.” 

Lord Oakton burst into a laugh. ‘ Bad year! that’s rich. Because 
you may have cleared half a plum instead ofa whole one, you lament over 
your bad year. Why you know, Grubb, that you are rolling in wealth : 
my debt to you is but asa drop of water in its ocean bed. I want two thou- 
sand, down upon the nail.” 

“Lord Oakton, I cannot do it. And if you continue to persist in 
shutting your eyes to what I assert, when consequences follow, it will be 
your fault, not mine. I have already told you I am about to take a 

tner, for my affairs, which have increased in importance since my 
father’s death, are becoming too weighty for one sole head. Before 
entering upon this new arrangement, a portion of your obligations must 
be returned to me; all save what is secured on the Netherleigh estate. 
It is imperative.” 

“‘ Did you ever get blood from a stone?” asked the earl; and the care- 
iess apathy of his manner contrasted strongly with the earnestness of the 
merchant’s. ‘‘ There’s no chance of your getting the money back till I 
am under here,” stamping with his foot on the ground, “ and you know 
it. I speak freely to Fer Grubb, presuming on my long friendehip with 
your father. Come, don’t turn Jew at last. You don’t want the money, 
and you must wait. I wish I had had a son! we would have cut off the 
entail.” 

“The debts must be liquidated,” returned Mr. Grubb ; and he spoke 
so coldly and determinedly that Lord Oakton wheeled sharply round in 
his walk, and looked at him. 

“IT don’t know how the devil it will be done, then. I suppose you 
won’t proceed to harsh measures, and bring a hornet’s nest about my 
head.” 

“There is one way in which your lordship can pay it,” resumed the 
merchant, in a low voice, “ and it will not cost you a shilling.” 

« Ah!” laughed the earl, “how’s that? If you mean post obit: bonds, 
I'll sign a cart-load, if you like.” 

Mr. Grubb rose from his seat in a sort of nervous agitation, and 
approached the earl. ‘‘Give me your daughter, my lord,” he stammered; 
“I will take her in lieu of all.” 

The peer was considerably startled, and the proud Chenevix blood 
rose, and dyed his forehead crimson. His daughter become one with 
this City man, descend from her own order, and unite herself with a 
trader! The two stood looking at each other, neither speaking, and the 
earl began to revolve in his mind the pros of the matter, as well as the 
cons. Lady Grace was no longer young—his thoughts had reverted to 
the eldest of his five hioatiteametio was growing ugly and very cross, 
for she had been before the marriageable world ten years, with no result. 
Would it be so bad a match for her? 

“The Netherleigh property must be mine eventually,” said Mr. 
Grubb. “I will settle it upon her, besides an ample income for pin 
money. And your unpaid bonds for all the smaller sums—there are 
many of them, my lord—I will return into your hands, Thus your debt 
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to me will be cancelled, and, so far as I am concerned, you are a free 
man again.” 

“ Egad, Grubb’s a generous fellow!” cogitated the earl, “and it will 
be a famous thing for Grace. Have you ever spoken to her of this ?” he 
asked, le — 

“To your ter? No.” 

“Do vam think Grace likes you ?” 

“ Grace ?” echoed Mr. Grubb. 

“ Has she an inkling of this? Is there any private understanding be- 
tween you and Grace ?” 

“T am not speaking of Lady Grace,” returned the merchant. 

“No!” repeated the earl, opening his eyes wider than usual; “ of which 
then ?” 

“ Lady Adela.” 

If the Earl of Oakton was startled at the first hint of this proposed 
alliance, when he jumped to the conclusion that its object was Lady 
Grace, he was considerably more startled now. Adela! young, beauti- 
ful, and haughty—she would never have him. His first impulse was to 
indignantly reject the proposition ; his second thought, that he was 
trammell fa dared not. 

** T cannot force Adela’s inclinations,” he said, after an awkward pause. 

“ Neither would I take a wife whose inclinations required to be forced,” 
answered the merchant, in his turn. 

** My lord,”’ cried a servant, entering the library, “ her ladyship wishes 
to know how long she is to wait dinner ?” 

“ Dinner !” exclaimed the earl. ‘By Jove! it’s a quarter past six, 
Grubb. Will you join us, sans cérémonie ?” 

It was not the first time, by many, that the merchaut had dined there. 
He followed the earl into the drawing-room. Lady Oakton was in it, a 
little woman, all fire and impatience ; especially just now, for if one 
thing put her out more than another, it was that of being kept waiting 
for 4 meals. The five daughters were there: they need not be 
described. Lady Grace, plain in appearance, ‘and eight-and-twenty, was 
the eldest ; Lady Adela, a very flower of beauty, and twenty-one, was 
the youngest. 

‘“‘Here’s the grub again,” whispered the girls amongst themselves, . 
when they saw him enter with their father. Not that they had cause to 
dislike the merchant, or wished to express any particular contempt for 
him, but they looked upon him as of a different order from their own 
aristocratic selves, and made a private joke of his name. Four of them 
stepped forward, and greeted me Lady Adela, indolent and self-in- 
dulged, did not condescend to do either. 

* Dinner at once,” cried the countess, impatiently. ‘Of course it’s 
all cold,” she sharply added, for the especial benefit of her husband. 

Mr. Grubb had gone to the upper end of the room and was speaking 
with the young ladies, and the earl leaned over the back of his wife’s 
chair, ot to whisper to her. 

“Lady Oakton, the strangest thing! Grubb wants to marry one of 
the girls.” 

“ Absurd !” responded the wrathful little countess. 

**So it does appear, at the first blush. But when we come to look at 
the advantages—now do listen reasonably for a moment,” broke off the 
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earl, “you are as much interested in this as Iam. He will settle the 
——e estate, and other moneys, on her, and cancel all my debts to 

“ Did he say so?” quickly cried the countess, putting off her anger to 
a less interested moment, 

“He did. I want to get a couple of thousands out of him, too: it 
will be easy enough, if we don’t thwart him in this. If I do, you shall 
have five hundred of it for that cursed importuning milliner-woman, 
which will enable you all to get a new rig-out,” concluded the wily earl, 
conscious’ that if his self-willed better-half set her temper against the 
match, the Archbishop of Canterbury himself could never tie it into one. 

‘‘ Which of them does he want ?” inquired the countess, snappishly, as 
if wishing to intimate that though she might have to say Yes, it should 
be done with an ill grace. “He's talking now with—which is it ?— 
Mary.” 

“y thought it was Grace,” began the earl, in a deprecatory tone; “I 
took that for granted P 

“Dinner, my lady,” interrupted a servant, throwing open the folding- 
doors. And the ear! started up, and said not another word. He thought 
it well that his lady-wife should digest the news so far, before proceeding 
further with it. The countess, on her part, understood that all was told, 
and that the asked-for bride was Lady Grace. 

The merchant took the countess in to dinner, and sat on her right 
hand. Lady Grace was next him on the other side. He was an agree- 
able man, easy in his manners: could they have ignored the City house, 
and he boasted of ancestry and a high-sounding name, they could not 
have wished for a companion who was more thoroughly the gentleman. 
Unusually agreeable he was that day, his intercourse with cm more 
cordial than it had ever been, the little courtesies of the table rendered 
with a greater freedom; for Mr. Grubb now believed there would be no 
bar thrown in the way of his winning the Lady Adela. He had long 
admired her above all women, he had long loved her, and the glow of 
happiness sealed this evening in his heart, diffused itself to his manners. 
He saw no reason why any bar should be thrown: what incompatibility 
ought to exist between the portionless daughter of a ruined peer and a 
British merchant of high character and standing, and next to unlimited 
wealth? The ruined peer, however, had he heard this argument, might 
have said the merchant reasoned but in accordance with his merchant- 
origin ; that he could not be expected to understand distinctions which 
were above him. 

The Countess of Oakton rose from table early. She had been making 
up her mind to the match, during dinner: like her husband, she dis- 
covered, on reflection, its numerous advantages, and she was impatient to 
disclose the matter to Lady Grace. Mr. Grubb walked to the door, and 
held it open as they filed out, for which the countess thanked him by a 
bow more cordial than she had ever bestowed on him in her life. It was 
the month of September. ‘“ Engagements’’—he did not say of what 
nature—had prolonged the earl’s stay in town, though the season had 
long concluded, the girls gathered round the autumn fire in the 
drawing-room, and prepared themselves for a stupid evening. Lady 
Adela sank in an easy-chair, and took up a book listlessly. She rarely 
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seemed in spirits, never in high ones. Two years previously, an attach- 
ment had been formed between her and a young officer in the Guards. 
She had loved wildly, fervently, but he was a portionless younger son, 
and the barrier of effectual and hopeless separation was imposed upon 
them, he being made to exchange into a regiment serving in India. 
Since then her spirits had been most unequal. 

“ How much longer are we going to stay in this wretched London, 
when everybody else is gone out of it?” querulously asked Lady Mary, 
the second daughter. 

“Oh, papa never does things like any one else,’’ retorted her sister 
Grace. ‘ When other people come to town we are kept prisoners in 
the country, and when they are in the country we are sure to be in 
town.” 

“It is a pity, girls, that you have not got husbands to cater for you, 
as you are sick of your father’s rule,” observed the countess, looking at 
her two elder daughters; and both the ladies slightly frowned, for the 
point was a sore one. 

“It is Grace’s turn first,” said Lady Harriet. +‘ If she would go off, 
the rest of us might go. One wedding in a family always leads to 
more.” 

“J should [like to see Grace well settled,” resumed Lady Oakton. 
‘“‘ With a fine estate, where we could go and visit her, and a nice town 
mansion, and a splendid income to support it all.” 

‘“‘ And a box at the Opera,’’ suggested Lady Frances. 

‘¢ And a herd of deer, and a pack of hounds, and the crown diamonds,” 
interrupted Lady Adela, with irony in her tone, and a spice of scorn in 
her eye, as she glanced up from her book. ‘ Don’t you wish you had 
Aladdin’s lamp? It might come to pass then.” 

“But if I tell you that it will come to pass without it,” said the 
countess, “that it has come to pass, what should you say? Look up 
Grace, my dear ; there's luck in store for you yet.” ; 

Their mother’s manner was so pointedly significant, that they all were 
silent in amazement. The colour mounted to the cheeks of Lady Grace, 
and her lips parted : could it be that she was no longer going to be Lady 
Grace Chenevix ? 

“‘ Grace, child,” continued the countess, “ the time is gone, for you to - 
pick and choose. You are now getting on for thirty, and have never had 
the ghost of a chance——” 

“That is further than you ought to assert, mamma,”’ interrupted 
Lady Grace, her face in a flame, perhaps at her mother’s assertion telling 
home. ‘I may have had—I did have a chance, as you call it, but— 
but——” 

“ Well, not that we ever knew ; let us amend the sentence in that way, 
Lady Grace,” resumed the countess, with a covert smile. ‘ What 
I was going to observe is, that you must not be over particular now.” 

“ Has Grace got an offer?” inquired Lady Harriet, breathlessly. 

“ Yes she has, and you need not all look so incredulous. It is a good 
offer too, plenty of atone about it. She will abound in such wealth 
that she'll be the envy of all the girls in London, and of you four in 
particular. She'll have, as I hinted just now, her town and country 
mansions, crowds of servants, dresses at will, everything, in short, that 
money can purchase.” For, in her maternal anxiety for the acceptance 
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of the offer, her ladyship thought she could not make out too strong a 
case of its advan 

“Why, for all that, Grace would marry a chimney-sweep,” broke 
forth the too plain-speaking Lady Frances. 

‘‘ Grace has had it in her head to turn serious,” added Lady Harriet ; 
“she may put that off now. 1 think Aladdin’s lamp has been at work.” 

‘‘ Of course there are some disadvantages attending the proposed 
match,” deprecated the countess, “no marriage is without thet, on 
some point or other. Grace will have, in hers, every real and sub- 
stantial advantage ; but the gentleman, in birth and position, is—rather 
—obscure. But he is not a chimney-sweep : it’s not so bad as that.” 

“‘Good Heavens, mamma!” interrupted Lady Grace; “ ‘so bad as 
that!" What do you mean?” 

‘‘ Pray do not make any further mystery, madam,” said Lady Mary. 
“« Who is it that has fallen in love with Grace ?” 

“* Mr. Grubb.” 

“ Mr. Grubb!” was echoed by the young ladies in every variety 
of astonishment, and Lady Grace thought that of all men in the world 
she should have guessed him last, but she did not say so. She was of 
a cautious nature, and rarely spoke on impulse. 

The silence of surprise was broken by a ringing laugh from Lady 
Adela, one laugh following upon another. It seemed as if she could 
not stop herself. When had they seen Adela so merry ? 

‘“‘T cannot help it,” she said, apologetically, ‘ but it did strike me as 
sounding so absurd. ‘Lady Grace Grubb!’ Forgive me, Gracie.” 

‘‘ It will not bear so aristocratic a sound as Lady Grace Chenevix,” 
observed the countess, tartly, ‘‘ but remember the old saying, ‘ What's 
in a name?’ It is you who are absurd, Adela.” 


II. 


“T HAVE opened the matter to Grace, and there’ll be no trouble with 
her,” began the countess to her husband, early the next morning. ‘ No 
girl, better than that, knows on which side her bread is buttered.” 

“To Grace?” yawned the earl, who, though out of bed, was only half 
awake. ‘ Do you mean about Grubb?” 

‘‘ Now what else should I mean ?” 

“ But it is not Grace that he wants,” returned the earl, rubbing his 
eyes, “It’s Adela.” 

“ Adela!’’ uttered the countess, aghast. 

“I don’t think he’d have Grace at a gift—or any of them but Adela. 
And so you told Aer! making her dream of wedding-rings and orange- 
blossoms all night. Poor Gracie, what a sell !” 

“ Adela will never have him,” broke forth the countess, in high 
vexation, at herself, her husband, Mr. Grubb, and all the world. 
“* Never.” 

‘‘Oh, pooh! she must be talked into it. With five girls, Lady 
Oakton, it’s something to get off one.” 

“Talked into it!” angrily mimicked the countess. ‘ Adela is not 
a girl to be ‘ talked into’ anything.” 

“ Look at the amount of devilry this will patch up,” urged the earl, 
with awaking earnestness. “If he does not get Adela, he is going to 
sue for his over-due bonds.” 
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“You had no business to have bonds, over-due or under-due,” 
snapped the countess. “I declare I have nothing but worry in this 
life. 


“ T shall the two thousand from him, if this comes off,” called 
out the hastening to drown his wife’s complaints. “I broached 
that point again, after dinner. The man’s mad after Adela.” 

“ But she’s not ‘mad after him,” retorted Lady Oakton. 

“Make her so,” advised the earl. And her ladyship went forth into 
her dressing-room, and exploded off some of her superfluous temper 
upon her unoffending maid, who stood there waiting for her. 

“ Go ‘and send Lady Grace to me,” said the countess to her, when 
her toilette was pretty nearly over. 

_ “Gracie, my dear,” she began, when her daughter entered, ‘‘ I am so 
sorry ; so vexed; but it was your papa’s fault. He should have been 
more explicit.” , 

“ Vexed at what ?” asked Lady Grace. 

“ That which I told you last night—I am so grieved, poor child !— 
it turns out to have been some horrible mistake.”’ 

Lady Grace compressed her lips. “Yes?” It was all she could gasp 
forth. 

‘A mistake in the name. It is Adela he proposed for, not you. I 
am deeply grieved, Grace.” 

Lady Grace had Jaid ene hand across her chest: it may be that her 
heart was beating unpleasantly with the disappointment. Better, cer- 
tainly, that her a had never been raised, than that they should be 
dashed thus unceremoniously down again. 

** Will Adela have him ?” were the first words she said. For she was 
conscious that there was a wide difference between herself, getting on 
to the shelf, and Adela the young and beautiful. 

‘I don’t know,” growled the countess; “ there’s more depending on 
it than you think for, but Adela, when she chooses, is the very essence 
: of obstinacy. Your father is in all sorts of embarrassments, and Mr. 
Grubb has been, and can be, of important service to him. I have 
said nothing yet to Adela. It was.only now I found out the mis- 
apprehension.’ 

‘‘ Mother!” suddenly exclaimed Lady Grace, “it has placed me in a- 

inful position, there’s no denying it, for my sisters are prone to ridicule: 
but, if you will help me, it may be made less so.” 

“ How ?” 

“Say ‘that I was in your confidence; that we both knew it was 
Adela; and that what was said about me was arranged between us to 
break the matter to her, and get her reconciled to the idea of him. 
And let it be myself, not you, to explain now to Adela.” 

“Yes, yes; do as yot will,” eagerly assented her ladyship, glad to 
have got out of the scrape so easily, for she was a little in dread of her 
aoe daughter’s keen words and temper: they were too much like 

er own. 

Lady Grace sought her sister Adela’s room. She was seated there at 
breakfast with Lady Harriet : for the young ladies were somewhat given 
to self-indulgence, and breakfasted in their separate rooms, or in bed, 
whenever it so pleased them. Lady Grace called up to her features an 
air of playful carelessness. It must be remembered that her feelings 
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were not engaged in this matter, for she was indifferent to Mr. Grubb: 
her mortification was indeed keen, but it must be got over as it best 
could—in secret. 

“How nicely you all were taken in, last night!” she began, seating 
herself, not very comfortably, on the arm of Adela’s sofa. 


“ Have you breakfasted already, Grace? I thought we were early. 


Taken in! 
“Mamma and I were laughing in our sleeves all the time. I nearly 
burst out once, and so betrayed it. We got up that tale about the grub.” 
**Got it up! you hypocritical sinners !’’ uttered Lady Harriet. “ Then 
he never oan the offer ” 

“He made an offer, that’s true, so far; but it was to one of you. 
Mamma and I agreed to pass it off for me, that you should not be 
startled, and set against it at the first moment.” 

“Then you are not going to be Lady Grace Grubb, after all!” said 
Adela, with a laugh. 

“No, Iam not. I don’t like the name. And my taste for a husband 
would not lie in his direction. Guess who it is, though.” 

“Frances?” said Lady Harriet. 

“Very near. One remove above the right.” 

“ Not Adela ?” 

“It is,” answered Lady Grace, clapping her hands. “Allow me to 
congratulate you, Lady Adela Chenevix. Lady Adela Grubb may bear 
a more euphonous sound, perhaps, than Lady Grace.” 

“‘Thank you,” said Adela, sipping her coffee without any visible 
a “you may transfer the honour to yourself. None of your grubs 
or me.” 

The young ladies sat there more than an hour, laughing and talking, 
their chief theme being ridicule of the merchant. They could not quite 
make out Lady Grace's tale; what part of it was true and what false, 
or whether it any foundation at all. Then a servant interrupted 
them, and said Lady Adela was wanted in the breakfast-room. 

Straightening down, with an action betraying conscious ce the 
waist of her elegant morning dress, she made her way to the t- 
room. The things were on the table still, though the meal was over, 
and the countess sat in her customary place before the teacups. She 
never lay in bed to breakfast: her nature was too restless. The earl, 
whom it had pleased this morning to partake of the meal with his wife, 
which it did not often do, was lounging in an easy-chair, yawning over 
the morning paper. He threw it aside when he saw Adela. 

** Adela, ae” he said, pushing the chair at his elbow slightly 
forward. ‘We have received an offer of marriage for you, and thoug 
it is not in every respect all we could wish s 

‘From that Grubb, that caterpillar,” interrupted Lady Adela, merging 
ceremony in indignation, as she stood confronting both her parents, 

regardless of the seat the earl proffered. ‘Grace has been enlighten- 
ing me.” 

S Hush, Adela! don’t give way to ridicule,” said the countess. “ It 
is a low habit, and rarely answers its end. Have you considered the 
advantages of this alliance ?” 

“ Advantages! I don’t understand. Have you reflected on the disad- 
vantages, sir?” turning to her father. 
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“Sit down, Adela,” said the earl, vege raising his hand to 
check the words his wife was about to utter. “ Mr. Grubb—it is an un- 
fortunate name, I allow, but that may be remedied. He will settle on 
you the Netherleigh estate, and-———” 

“ He settle it!” interrupted Lady Adela, sarcastically. ‘‘ Very obliging 
of him to be liberal with other people’s property. Netherleigh is yours, 


4“ ae it is his,” answered the earl, in his most pa nage 0H “as a 

t deal of my other property has long been. He may obtain a grant 

oll assume its io nt a fer sestatiel be Mr. Netherleigh. To 
that name there could be no possible objection.” 

“ Probably not, on his part; on mine, much,” replied the young lady. 
She was an indulged, spoilt child—her sisters had never been so—and, 
that morning, was in a hardy, defiant humour. 

“You will have everything about you that wealth can command,” 
persisted Lord Oakton—“ everything that can give you happiness. Your 
position will be an enviable one. How many of the daughters of our 
order—in more favourable circumstances than yours—have married these 
merchant-princes !” 

Lady Adela pouted. ‘‘ That is no reason why I should,” she replied. 
**T don’t want to marry.” 

“You might all remain unmarried for ever, and make five old maids 
of yourselves, and buy cats and monkeys to pet, if it were not for the 
horrible dilemma we are in,” screamed the countess, in her well-known 
fiery tone, and with a wrathful glance at the earl: for her tones always 
were fiery and her glances wrathful when his unpardonable recklessness 
was recalled to her mind. “ Mr. Grubb and his father have just been the 
salvation of us for years—for years, Adela—every year has brought its 
embarrassments, and they have got us out of them. As well tell her the 
truth at once, Lord Oakton,” concluded her ladyship, sharply. 

“Ugh !” grunted the earl, in what might be taken for a note of un- 
willing assent. 

“ And if we put this affront upon him, refuse him your hand, which he 
solicits with so much honour and liberality, it will all over with us. 
We can't live any longer in England, for there’s nothing left to live 
upon; we must go abroad to some wretched hole of a continental place, 
and lodge on one dirty floor of six rooms, and live as common people. 
Where would be the : of your picking up even a merchant then?” 

“It is not so bad as that,” reto Lady Adela, with a mocking smile, 
for she knew her mother’s vivid flights of fancy and proneness to exagge- 
ration. 

“It is, Adela,” interposed the earl. ‘Grubb has behaved like a 
prince to me, it’s neither more nor less. Ifa rupture is struck up between 
us, and he withdraws his assistance, and presses for his own—whew! we 
shan’t have a hundred to bless ourselves with, and I shall be posted up 
as a defaulter all over the kingdom.” 

Lady Adela looked at her father, and the hardness on her countenance 
began to fade away. She was attached to him. 

“And you'll be a very princess if you take him, Adela,” said Lady 
Oakton. “Ah! I can tell you what, child, before you have come to my 
age you will have found out that there’s little worth living for but wealth. 
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I ought to know; for our want of it through one wicked extravagance or 
another”—with a dreadful glance at the earl—* has been the worry and 
bane of my married life.” 

“Tt is not pleasant, I should imagine, to entertain a profound contempt 
for the man you marry,” argued Lady Adela, the most profound con- 
tempt in her own tone as she said it, “ and with no other sentiment could 
I ever regard him.”’ 

“ Oh, my dear, that’s nothing,” answered the countess. ‘‘ Many who 
marry in veneration find it subside into contempt incredibly soon after- 
wards. J can tell you that”—with another killing glance at the peer. 

“Enough of argument,” he growled. ‘* What answer may co 
Adela?” 

“To the grub, papa ?” She was getting flippant again. 

‘‘To Mr. Grubb. For shame, Adela.” 

“Tell him he was formerly an object of indifference to me, but that 
now I hate him as much as I hate his name.” 

She escaped from the room as she spoke, leaving the countess at the 
commencement of a furious speech, and the earl looking daggers, and 
drumming on the arm of his chair. In her own chamber she found her 
sister Grace. 

‘“‘ They have been at me on all sides to make me have that man,” she 
dutifully exclaimed. ‘I wish they may wring a consent out of me !”’ 

“Why not have him, Adela? The advantages are great. Why 
not ?” : 

*‘ Don’t you press the question. You are not in the deuce’s own mess 
for money, if they are.” 

“* But tell me the reason, dear Adela.” 

“One is, that I ’’—she hesitated, and turned her back to her sister— 
‘will not marry. Him or any one else. There's time enough.” 

A light—or rather a doubt—seemed to break upon Lady Grace. 
* Adela,”’ she whispered, ‘it is not possible you are still thinking of 
Captain Stanley?” 

‘“‘ Where would be the use of that ?” was the evasive answer. “He is 
fighting in India and I am here: little chance of our paths in life ever 
again crossing each other.” 

“If I really thought your head was still running upon Captain 
Stanley, with hope, I would tell you é 

“ What?” for Lady Grace had stopped. 

“The truth,” was the reply, in a low voice. ‘ News of him has 
arrived in England.” 

‘‘News! What ?—when ?” 

“Oh, this fortnight ago. Mamma warned us to keep it from you.” 

‘““Oh, Grace! Grace!” she exclaimed, with a startling amount of 
despair in her tone, “ he is dead !’’ 

“* Not dead, child.” 

“Wounded! wounded unto death! Dead, perhaps, by this time!” 

“ Do not excite yourself like this, Adela. Mamma was right, it seems. 
Captain Stanley was alive and well.” 

“Tell me what it is you have to say,” Adela rejoined, impatiently, 
“for I will know it.” 

“Are you sure you can bear it? Seeing what I now see, news of his 
death might, to you, be more tolerable.” 
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“ Bear it ? monsense!” was the impatient answer. ‘Come, Gracie.” 

“He is married.” 

“ Another tale,” retorted Lady Adela, after a pause; but her lips 
quivered, and her face had turned as white as ashes. 

“Tt is truth, Adela, on my word of honour. He has married his 
cousin, a Miss Stanley, and it is said there was some early attachment 
between them. She was over here for her education, and was sent back 
to India to be away from him.” 

No words, no answer for several minutes, and then a hollow laugh 
broke from Lady Adela. “ The grub, now,” she muttered—‘‘ any one.” 


Il. 

DarntTILy she swept “uto the room at the hour appointed for her first 
interview with Mr. Gruuvb, now a successful suitor, the earl having sig- 
nified to him his daughter’s gracious acceptance of his hand. He stood 
in agitation at its upper end, a fine intellectual man, one to be venerated 
amd loved. She-was in a pink-and-white silk dress, and her hair had 

ink and white roses in it: for the dinner hour was approaching, and 
she was already attired for it. A rich colour was in her cheeks, her 
beautiful eyes and features were lighted up with it, and her tall, delicate 
was thrown back—in disdain. Oh that he could have read it then ! 

He never afterwards quite remembered what he said when he first 
approached her. He knew he took her hand. And he believed he 
whispered words of thanks. 

*‘ They are not due to me,” was her answer, delivered with cold equa- 
nimity. ‘‘ My father tells me I must marry, and I accede to it.” 

‘“* May God enable me to reward you for the confidence you repose in 
me !” he whis . “Tfit be given to love a wife, as one never yet was 
loved, may it be given to me !” 

She twisted her hand from him with an ungracious movement, for he 
would have retained it, and walked deliberately across the room, leaving 
him where he stood, and rang the bell. 

“Tell mamma Mr. Grubb is here,” she said to the man who an- 
swered it. 

He felt pained : he understood this had been an accorded interview. 
But the countess did not come immediately. 

“Our opportunities for meeting have been but few, Lady Adele,” he 
said, again drawing near to her, but in those few I have learnt to idolise 
ee 7 not the expression as the random assertion of a lever,” he 

astened to add, “no other word would denote the feelings of my heart : 
you are indeed its idol, cherished, worshipped. May I hope that I am 
not wholly indifferent to you.” 

“There should be no misunderstanding between us on this point,” she 
hastily answered ; and could it be that there was contempt in her tone ? 
“T have agreed to be your wife, but, thirty hours ago, the possibility of 
my becoming so had never been sug tomy mind. Therefore the 
—s I suppose ought to accompany this sort of contract is not mine 
to offer.” 

How wondrously calm she spoke—in so matter-of-fact, business-like a 
sort of orb It struck even him, infatuated as he was. 

“Oh, Adela, it may come in time,” he whispered. ‘“ My love 
shall call forth yours ; my——” 
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“I hear mamma,” interrupted Lady Adela, as if anxious to drown 
what he was saying. And in truth Lady Oakton did then enter the 
room. 

“* Adela, where’s your town house to be ?” began one of the girls that 
evening. ‘Not in the smoky City, surely ?” 

«Ada, mind which box you secure at the Opera. Let there be room 
for us all,” added Lady Frances. 

“Of course you'll be accabléed with diamonds,” suggested Lady Mary. 
* Don’t trust the setting to his plebeian taste ; see into it for yourself.’ 

“ There’s one good will come out of this wedding, if nothing else does : 
mamma must give us new things, and plenty of them.” 

“IT say, Ada, could you not persuade your Plutus to drop a purse of 
his gold amongst us in the shape of ornaments? There’s nobody kept so 
short of them as we are. It’s a shame !”’ 

“Not he,” remarked Lady Grace. “He is ready to lavish all he’s 
worth upon Adela, but for us he has neither eyes nor generosity.” 

** Generosity—stop there. He is genérous to a fault. Is he not, 
Adela ?” 

“ How you tease!’ was Lady Adela’s languid rejoinder. ‘‘ Go and 
ask him.” 

“I protest, Adela, if you show yourself so supremely indifferent, he 
will declare off before the wedding-day.” 

“ And take up with one of you? I wish he would.” 

“No fear. Ada’s chains are round him fast.’ 

‘Chains !” echoed Lady Adela. “It is quite absurd to be loved as 
he loves me: and so vulgar! It is the way with those plebeians.” 

“‘] wonder what sort of a trousseau our lady-mother will afford you, 
Ada _ 

“Everything desirable, you'll see,” cried Harriet. “ She'll stretch her 
purse-strings for this.” 

“‘ T dare say,” was the observation of Lady Grace. “ Especially if they 
can make the bridegroom pay for it.” 

“‘ Which they are sure to do in the long run.” 

And the young ladies laughed. Verily, to them, enshrined in their 
selfish exclusiveness, the money of the trading merchant was of no account, 
save to assist such wants as theirs. 


The p pers for the wedding were begun. On so magnificent a 
scale thes e fashionable world of eatin et with them. The 
bridegroom's liberality, in all that concerned his future wife, could not 
be surpassed. Settlements, houses, carriages, horses, furniture, orna- 
ments, jewellery, all were perfect of their kind, leaving nothing to be 
wished for. The Lady Adela had once spoken of Aladdin’s lamp, ‘in 
reference to her sister Grace’s ideal union: one, looking on these real 
preparations, might have imagined that some magic, equally powerful, 
had been at work now. 

The marriage was to take place in February, at Netherleigh, where 
the family had gone in October. Mr. Grubb went down to spend 
Christmas with them. They were all cordial with him, save Adela ; she 
continued to express the most haughty indifference. The girls really 
began to like him very much, and their ridicule insensibly gave way to 
praises. There were even times when they forgot he was not of theis 
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own order. As to Lady Adela, Mr. Grubb had never been engaged to 
a young lady before, and he probably mn ae tried to think—that 
her avoidance of him and coldness, her scarcely-concealed contempt, were 
all proper, and in keeping with good manners. Loving as he did, so 
blindly, he would not see a fault in her. 

But let no woman go to the altar, cherishing a hatred or contempt of 
him who is to be her husband. Better break off the marriage, no 
matter at what exposure or cost, before it is indissolubly formed, for such 
a one will surely lead to evil. Many unions are entered into in indiffer- 
ence, and they, in time, may become unions of affection. Not of impas- 
sioned love ; but so much the better, for while the one won’t last, the 
other will: but when a woman deliberately nourishes in her heart an 
aversion against a man, let her consent to call any in the world husband, 
rather than him. 

February came, and, with its first week, the day appointed for the 
ceremony. A bishop, in the clearest and finest of lawn sleeves, was the 
officiating minister, and a resplendent group stood around him. The 
bridegroom, calm, self-possessed, of commanding presence; the bride 
with a flush of emotion on her face, and somewhat hysterical, her white 
robes rich with splendour, and her costly veil floating around her. Sel- 
dom had a bride of more exquisite beauty knelt before that Right Reverend 
Father in God, the Bishop of L——. 

Afterwards came the breakfast, all in the customary orthodox fashion. 
The bishop made a speech, a compound of secular congratulations and 
clerical blessings; the bridegroom made a speech, sensible and to the 

e, like himself; and the Earl of Oakton made one. It was four 
o'clock in the afternoon before the carriage drew up that was to take 
them away. 

A chaste, elegant equipage, worth their crowding round the windows 
to look at, and four superb horses. In this, at any rate, the merchant 
had displayed a taste worthy of a patrician. When the Lady Adela, in 
her travelling attire, came out, her father and bridegroom were both 
awaiting her. The latter stepped forward to hand her to the carriage, 
but with a gesture of aversion, very plain to the surrounding servants, 
she turned to the earl, and he led her down the steps, and placed her in. 
He followed her, shaking hands with the earl, a in one moment the 
stately equipage was gone. 

He stole his arm around her. ‘‘ Oh, Adela, my dearest!’’ he whis- 
pered, his voice tremulous with the emotion of his true heart, ‘‘ how I have 
longed and prayed for this day! it seemed to me that it would never 
come ; that bliss so unspeakable never could be mine. My own wife! 
How shall I convince you of my deep affection ?” 

He had taken her hand in his, and he bent his face towards hers, and 
would have kissed it. No very inexcusable presumption in a bridegroom : 
but she hastily drew away her face and her hand, and moved as closely 
as possible to her own corner of the chariot, and turned her head from 
him, and gazed pertinaciously out at the road-side trees. ‘‘ Pray do not 
attempt these—endearments,” she said, in a scornful tone, “ they are not 

le.” And Mr. Grubb leaned back in the carriage, where he sat, 
away from her, and a bitter blight stole over his spirit. 

It may be, we shall meet them again in life. It’s not certain, mind. 
Nothing is, but death and quarter-day. 
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SEYMOUR’S RUSSIA ON THE BLACK SEA AND SEA OF AZOF.* 


THE events of the last eighteen months have naturally excited public 
curiosity upon every subject connected with the vast empire of Russia, 
and the press has certainly done its utmost to satisfy this popular feeling. 
We have books upon the history, topography, government, and resources 
of that overgrown country; we have teavtle throughout her European 
and Asiatic provinces; we have statistics of her population, of her naval 
and military forces, of her revenue and commerce, sufficient to fill a par- 
Raatialiry Cab beck; and the cry is “ still they come,” for no weekly list 
of new works seems complete unless it contains some addition to this 
Russian library, which appears likely to rival in bulk the collection of 
pamphlets upon the corn favs or upon the celebrated Scottish question 
of non-intrusion. 

But although some of the books thus presented to the public are mere 
connate, Waistelly got up to meet a sudden demand, there are others 
which have been written by men who have travelled and resided in the 
countries about which they write, who have studied their history, and 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the usages and manners of their in- 
habitants. Among the best of these valuable works is that recently 
published by Mr. Seymour upon “Russia on the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azof.” The author has repeatedly visited these countries, and besides 
having availed himself of the best books in our own language, has studied 
attentively the elaborate works of those French and German authors who 
have written upon the history and resources of Russia ; and he has made 
the best use of the mass of information thus acquired, for it is admirably 
arranged, condensed within the compass of a single volume, and con- 
veyed to the reader in a fluent and agreeable style. 

Mr. Seymour’s book may be divided into two great sections, one upon 
the history, physical geography and commercial resources of Southern 
Russia and the Crimea, at the other upon the formation, numerical 
strength, and annual expense of the Russian army and navy. These 
topics are treated in a most exhaustive manner, nothing is left untouched, 
and the knowledge thus imparted is communicated in a lively and pleasant 
manner, in spite of the statistical details which the nature of the subject 
frequently demands. 

We shall now endeavour briefly to afford our readers some idea of the 
way in which Mr. Seymour treats the various matters comprehended 
under the above divisions. 

The Crimea is valuable to Russia not so much for its population, extent, 
or fertility, as from its peculiar and commanding position. It supplies 
the lever which will enable her to move the empire of the East within her 
grasp. It dominates the Black Sea, and furnishes the key to Constanti- 
nople. In extent (10,050 square miles) it is nearly equal to Sicily, but 
its population is only 200,000, whilst that of Sicily, in spite of mis- 





* Russia on the Black Sea and Sea of Azof, being a Narrative of Travels in the 
Crimea and bordering Provinces; with Notices of tiie Naval, Military, and Com- 
mercial Resources of these Countries. By H. D. Seymour, M.P. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 1855. 
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government and neglect, amounts to 1,650,000. It will thus be seen 
that the Crimea is very thinly peopled, containing only twenty inhabitants 
to the square mile, and yet the ancient Tartar Khans of the peninsula 
could bring 100,000 soldiers into the field. This diminution in the popu- 
lation has caused by the desolating ravages inflicted by the Russian 
armies at the time of their conquest, i the oppressive and enfeebling 
influence of their subsequent occupation, and by the forced and voluntary 
emigration of many of the Tartar tribes. But it must also be remem- 
bered that more than two-thirds of the Crimea consist of extensive barren 
steppes without water, and constantly swept in winter by the cold north 
winds that blow from the frozen plains of Russia. To the southward of 
these desert steppes extends a range of lofty mountains, intersected by 
streams and diversified by table-lands and sequestered and fertile valleys, 
whilst between these mountains and the Black Sea lies a delightful region, 
where a perpetual spring reigns, rich in soil and delicious in climate, 
abounding in fountains, and fruits, and groves of trees, for ever sheltered 
from the chilling blasts that desolate the steppes by the rocky walls of 
its mountain barriers. Here are the villas and country seats of the 
emperor and the Russian princes and nobility; and here, too, are many 
beautiful towns and villages. 

A very interesting chapter is devoted by Mr. Seymour to an account 
of the great steppes of Russia, which are twice the size of the kingdom 
of France, and extend in one monotonous level from the confines of Mol- 
davia to the high plateau of Central Asia, They are perfeetly treeless ; 
in winter thickly covered with snow, and in summer with waving grasses; 
vegetation is very prolific, a great extent of the surface of the steppes 
consisting of the “ tchorno-zieme,” or black earth, a deposit of singular 
fertility, and peculiar to the southern provinces of Russia. It occupies 
an area of about one hundred and eighty millions of acres, and varies 
from a few feet to fifteen or twenty in thickness, and it is the union of 
this rich soil with a temperate climate which renders the regions between 
the Dneister and the Don so celebrated in the European markets for the 
excellence of their wheat. . 

Game is met with on the steppes in great abundance; the large and 
small bustard, the “streppet”—a bird somewhat like the grouse—partridges, 
~— hares, snipe, and woodcocks are plentiful, and of very fine flavour. 

he population of these vast plains is of a very mixed character. There 
are several flourishing German colonies on the river Moloshna, and in the 
vicinity of Marioupol; and there are also Little Russians, Tartars, Greeks, 
Cossacks, Kalmucks, and Armenians. One writer divides the steppes 
into “ eternal” and “accidental” steppes : the former, where the soil is so 
scanty that they can never be cuitivated; and the latter, which are favour- 
able to agriculture, and contain some remains of ancient forests. In 
winter the snow-storms of the steppes, driven along by the fierce north- 
east wind, which often blows for weeks together with resistless violence, 
frequently prove fatal to travellers, and sometimes bring whole villages 
beneath the snow-drifts. 

The Russian conquest of the Crimea was marked by perfidy, cruelty, 
and devastation; and their occupation has been disgraced by a systematic 
vandalism in the destruction of the numerous relics of its ancient great- 
ness. In 1786 their army, under the command of Marshal Munich, 
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stormed the fortifications of Perekop, took and plundered Eupatoria, 
utterly destroyed Baktchi-Sarai, burning two thousand houses, the noble 
palace of the Khans, and the rich library of Selim Geray Khan; and, at 
Ak-méshed, the palaces of the Kalga Sultan and those of the principal 
nobles were also given to the flames. The beautiful plains of the Crimea 
were desolated, their towns and villages sacked and burnt, and atrocities of 
every sort committed. The occupation has completed what the conquest 
began. At the ancient town of Soudak, the magnificent architectural 
monuments left by the Genoese were mercilessly pulled down to build 
large ugly barracks for the Muscovite soldiery. At Kaffa, once the rival 
of Constantinople in wealth and population, the same system was pursued. 
The noble walls and towers were thrown down, and the great episcopal 
church of the Genoese, and the Turkish baths, a beautiful specimen of 
Oriental architecture, were levelled with the dust to make room for a 
parade-ground. Not only the town itself, but the neighbourhood has 
suffered under the withering blight of Russian occupation. All the 
beautiful gardens and rich orchards which surrounded the town in the 
time of the Tartars have disappeared. One single winter was sufficient 
for two Russian regiments to annihilate every trace of the brilliant culti- 
vation which formerly covered the hills. 

At the time of the Russian conquest the exclusive possession of the 
two towns of Baktchi-Sarai and Karasu-Bazar was secured to the Tartars 
by a ukase of Catherine IL., still in force. The former of these towns 
was the ancient Tartar capital; it is situated about half-way between 
Sebastopol and Simpheropol, in a deep wooded gorge, where the irre- 
gular Tartar houses and delicate minarets peep out from the poplar- 
trees. The place is peculiarly interesting, from still completely retaining 
its Oriental character; and in front of the little open shops the merchants 
may be seen*sitting cross-legged in Eastern fashion, working and selling 
at the same time. Its valley might well be called the “ Vale of Sweet 
Waters,” the fountains being celebrated for the brightness and purity of 
their waters all over the East. There are 119 of these fountains, and 
only 9000 inhabitants. But the great attraction of t». town is the 
ancient palace of the Tartar Khans, thus eloquently described by Mr. 
Seymour : 

‘‘T was much struck with it when the brightly-painted power first 
opened upon me. This divides in two a long line of buildings o ee | 
one story in height, with all the windows filled up with carved wood- 
work, and ornamented with rude arabesques painted in bright colours. 

“ Right and left on entering are ranges of apartments, which all open 
on a long gallery, whence there is a good view of the interior court, and 
the groups of fantastic buildings raised irregularly around it. 

«‘ At the entrance of the second court, on the Teft, is the gate called 
the Iron Gate, leading to the principal apartments, on w ich is an 
inscription declaring it to have been built by Menghli Geray Khan, who 
conquered the Crimea in 1480, and was fier es, so as its sovereign 
by the Turks. 

“ A staircase leads into the richly-ornamented hall, in which there are 
two fountains, one of which is called Selsibil, or the fountain of Mary, 
on which the Russian poet Pouschkin has written some beautiful verses. 
“ Beyond this hall is that of the divan, the great council-room, placed 
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in the midst of a terraced garden. This is one of those magic buildings 
in which the climate of the East can really be enjoyed. Its floor is of 
marble, and its fretted ceiling tastefully gilt, while the centre is occupied 
a marble basin, into which the water is perpetually trickling from a 
fountain with fifteen jets. The only light that is admitted is toned 
down through painted glass, and the softest divans invite repose from 
the heat of summer. The terraces of the garden outside are planted 
with roses, and the clearest streams of water fall in small cascades from 
one marble basin to another. : 

‘From the first hall is a doorway, leading to the principal apartments 
of the Khan himself, where is the hall of audience, and a long suite of 
rooms leading down to the banks of the river, whence the great man, 
behind a lattice, could, unperceived, see what was passing in the town. 
Behind the pavilion of the waters, carefully hidden by high trees, is a 
little secluded court, where the sacred precincts of the eude terminated 
with a high tower, or kiosk, whence the ladies used to witness the fétes 
and martial games that were celebrated in the great court, and whence 
there is a charming view of the town and all the surrounding country.” 

Sebastopol forms the subject of an important and interesting chapter, 
which will well repay an attentive perusal. It was entirely a Russian 
creation, for at the period of their conquest there was only a paltry village 
at the extremity of the bay near Inkerman. Mr. Seymour informs us 
that the military stores, so lavishly furnished during the siege, were prin- 
cipally sent down the Volga and the Don to Rostof on the Sea of Azof, 
thence across to Cape Kazantip in the Crimea, and from thence by land 
to Sebastopol ; so had a small force of gun-bvats been early placed 
in the Sea of Azof, these supplies might have been easily intercepted, and 
the garrison reduced to the greatest difficulties. The chapter on Sebasto- 
is concluded by a most instructive extract from Chopit’s ‘ Histoire 

e la Russie,” published at Paris in 1838. We wish that our limits 
would permit us to quote the whole of M. Chopin’s remarks, but we can 
only cite the following paragraphs: ‘“ Nevertheless, despite this constant 
aggressive march, the position of Russia becomes more difficult than 
formerly, as the end and aim of all her efforts, the possession of the 
Dardanelles, becomes more clearly defined, and it is a spectacle full of 
political instruction to watch all the springs she puts in motion to bring 
about the great dénouement. Sometimes she covers Turkey with her 
protection. According to her, it is France and England who meditate 
the ruin of the Ottoman Empire. In the mean time Russia habituates 
the fatalism of the Turks to the sight of her flag and her uniforms, and 
the zeal of her alliance even goes so far that she distributes her decora- 
tions among the Ottoman soldiers. There is always the same system of 
dissolving corruption on one hand, and intimidation on the other. 

“It is always the history of Poland, of Georgia, of Finland, of the 
Baltic provinces, of the Crimea, of Moldavia, of Wallachia, of Greece, of 
Persia, —and Russia, from the midst of all these conquered states, dis- 
membered already, or on the eve of being so, Russia dares to declare to 
Europe that she has only views of order, and justice, and moderation. 
Europe does not believe this, but is dependent, egotist, and divided; and 
she has repeated for years past, in the official discourses of princes, that 
the general peace is not threatened, while this precious peace is only the 
result of culpable connivance. 
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“Russia turns to her profit all these elements of feebleness and 
division ; she skilfully and resolutely ursues her work, and, organised 
for conquest, she will never stop until i principle of activity, which is 
the condition of her existence, shall, from want of other objects, react on 
herself—that is, until Europe and Asia become really Russian.” 

Mr. Seymour thus eloquently describes the first pe of the beauti- 
ful south coast of the Crimea, as seen from the top of the pass of Phoros, 
by which the traveller approaches this region of enchantment: ‘* The sea 
lies at his feet, at the distance of a mile, and. the high, precipitous 
mountains, which rise in av amphitheatre on his left hand, recede a short 
distance from the coast, and leave a narrow margin of fertile country, 
with a climate like that of Greece or Italy. The glittering haze of the 
blue sea, the balmy air, the lofty mountains, with clear outline drawn 
against a cloudless sky, and softened by the delicate tints of a southern 
atmosphere, are natural phenomena of which no description can give an 
idea, but which, once seen, enrich the mind with a new stock of images. 
To a traveller who, like myself, had just left the shores of Greece, this 
beautiful region seemed like a continuation of the same scenery. I felt 
pleasure at the view stretched out before me, but not that astonishment 
which many travellers from the north have expressed. The country from 
here to Aloushta is, however, quite an exceptional region; and although 
I think the coast of Italy, about Amalfi, the south of Sicily, Corfu, or 
the Bay of Corinth, offer spots still more striking and beautiful, there is, 
nevertheless, a great charm in the wildness and richness of the Crimean 
coast.” 

Prince Woronzoff has a magnificent palace at Aloupka, entirely faced 
with green granite, and built in the Moorish style of architecture, after 
the designs of Mr. Blore. The park and gardens are very fine, abound- 
ing in cascades and fountains, and trees of enormous size; while in the 
midst of all this luxuriance of vegetation huge masses of granite lie 
tossed about and piled up by some tremendous agency now exhausted. 
No man in all Russia stands so high in the estimation both of emperor 
and people as Prince Woronzoff. He was educated in England (where 
his father was for a long time ambassador), and afterwards greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Borodino, when he was at the head of 
a division of 12,000 men. He also commanded the Russian cavalry 
at Leipsic, and their army of occupation in France after the peace of 
1815. Many of his officers at that time contracted debts in France, and 
left the country without paying them ; but Prince Woronzoff, in order to 
save the honour of Russia, ordered all their bills to be brought to him, 
paid them out of his own pocket, and then burnt the whole of them. For 
the last twenty-five years he has been governor-general of New Russia, 
and governor of Bessarabia, and, in 1814, was made lieutenant of the 
emperor in the Caucasian provinces, commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Caucasus, and admiral of the Caspian Sea, so that he held the 
supreme command over all the country from Poland to Persia. ‘‘ Those,” 
says Mr. Seymour, “ who hated the Russian name made an exception in 
his favour, and the chivalrous Georgians would have died to serve him ; 
in short, I never yet have met an individual in whom the fundamental 
virtues of courage, prudence, generosity, and magnanimity were enhanced 
by such acute sagacity, such delicate refinement of sentiment, such 
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simplicity of manners, and a modesty which, when it survives the trial of 
power, is the surest ign of a superior mind.” 

Near Soudak, on south coast, are the extensive establishments of 
the Crimean Wine Company, which are managed by M. Larguier, a 
Frenchman. Vines have been imported at great expense from Germany 
and France, and the services of experienced vine-growers have also been 
procured, but from whatever quarter the plants come, they all, after a 
certain time, show a tendency to the strong qualities of the Spanish 
wines. In a new plantation, when the grapes first appear, they give a 
wine like that of the country from which they have been transplanted ; 
but scarcely two more years pass before there is a change; and from 
year to year the difference becomes greater, till at the end of ten years 
there is no longer Burgundy or Bordeaux, but a particular sort of wine, 
far less delicate and strong. In 1832 there were about 500 acres of 
vineyards in the Crimea, but since that time they have very much in- 
creased both in number and extent. 

The most interesting relics of antiquity in the Crimea were discovered 
within the tombs and tumuli near Kertch, the ancient Panticapzum. 
Golden ornaments, Etruscan vases, jewellery, medals, arms, and armour 
have been extensively found, and a museum has been established for 
their preservation. The church at Kertch is the oldest specimen of 
Byzantine architecture now existing in the Crimea, dating back to 
A.D. 757, and the Cyclopean remains in the neighbourhood are of still 
higher antiquity ; one of them, that on the crest of the golden mountain, 
is a huge cone 100 feet in height and 150 in diameter, cased, like the 
Pyramids, with large blocks of stone, cubes of three or four feet laid 
together without cement or mortar. From another tumulus, on the hill 
of Rouloba, four miles from Kertch, 120 Ibs. weight of gold jewellery 
was taken, apparently belonging to a period anterior to the Roman con- 
quest of Greece. 

The chapter in which Mr. Seymour describes the Sea of Azof abounds 
in useful information, and is very pleasingly written. The greatest 
depth of this extensive inland sea, 166 miles long by 142 wide, is only 
46 feet; but, shallow as it is, it is yearly becoming shallower, having 
diminished six feet during the last 127 years, and its navigation is thus 
rendered both intricate and dangerous. The town of Rostof, placed on 
the north bank of the Don, 224 miles from its junction with the sea, is 
the key to the valuable and extensive commerce of the Sea of Azof, but 
it cannot be reached by large vessels, on account of the bar at the mouth 
of the Don. It contains about 12,000 inhabitants, and is one of the 
principal outlets for the agricultural produce of Great Russia; but its 
chief importance arises from the fact that it stands at the point of com- 
munication between the widely-extended river system of Great Russia 
and the southern seas. In 1853 the exports from the various ports of 
the Sea of Azof amounted to 3,350,000/., whilst the imports, owing to 
the high tariff which acts as a prohibition, reached only 300,000/. The 
exports consisted chiefly of wheat, rye, wool, tallow, iron, and military 
stores; whilst the imports were almost wholly articles of luxury, the 
principal item being Greek wines, 600,000 gallons of which were im- 
ported. The 40,000,000 Slavonians around Moscow, who form the 
real strength of the Russian Empire, send a constantly increasing portion 
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of the results of their labour through Rostof to the Sea of Azof. The 
way in which they reach Rostof is by the noble river Don, which rolls its 
full tide of waters through the governments of Tvola, Tambof, Orel, 
Troronege, and the vast and fertile territory of the Don Cossacks. 
Tvola is only about 150 miles to the south of Moscow, and there is, 
therefore, water communication with all the seas of the world within a 
short distance of the capital of Great Russia. But this is not the only 
river that feeds the commerce of Rostof. At about 125 miles from 
the mouth of the Don, by two happy bends in their course, the Volga 
and the Don approach within forty-five miles of each other, and thus 
goods can be transported from the former to the latter river, and another 
vast circle of fertile regions can be drained of their produce for the 
southern market. As the Don runs through some of the most productive 
governments of Great Russia, so the Volga (2500 miles in length) 
sweeps in a larger circle to the north and east, and rising in the ancient 
government of Tver, becomes navigable at about an equal distance from 
Moscow as the Don, describes a quarter of a circle round the town, and 
then, bending northwards into the government of Jaroslav, passes 
through Rostroma and Nijni Novgorod. 

At this celebrated place of Oriental traffic it effects its junction with 
the Oka, another artery of Great Russia, and then rolling its increased 
volume directly eastward to Razan, the Tartar capital, it there changes 
its course to the south till it nearly meets the Don. The two rivers run 
for a short distance parallel to one another, till, suddenly diverging, the 
one falls into the Azof and the other into the Caspian Sea. At the 
point where the rivers nearly meet, Dubofka on the Volga is about 
forty-five miles from Ratch4lin on the Don, and vast quantities of mer- 
chandise are yearly carried across by bullock carts from one river to an- 
other. The importance of effecting their junction was very early per- 
ceived ; Seleucus Nicanor, Selim II., and Peter the Great all entertained 
the project of uniting them by a canal, and thus supplying the only link 
wanting to perfect this magnificent system of river communication; 
which, however, still remains incomplete, in spite of the immense saving 
of time and money, and the enormous increase of commerce which the 
cutting of such a canal would inevitably effect. 

Having thus glanced at the topographical and descriptive portions of 
Mr. Seymour’s book, we shall now examine shortly the two chapters 
which he devotes to a consideration of the composition and resources of 
the Russian army and navy. The origin of all the numerous naval 
armaments of Russia, in the present day, was the little boat, built by the 
hands of Peter the Great on his return from his European travels. In 
1836, after a lapse of 113 years, the anniversary of the launching of the 
little boat was, for the first time, celebrated with great pomp at Cron- 
stadt. Twenty-six ships of the line, twenty-one frigates, ten brigs, and 
seven gun-boats were anchored in the roads of Cronstadt, and saluted 
with two thousand cannon the tiny “ Grandpapa,” as the little boat was 
called, which, placed on a steamer, was carried through the lines. The 
Russian fleet now consists of three divisions, two of which are in the 
Baltic and one in the Black Sea. These are manned by about fifty 
thousand seamen and officers, the latter all holding military rank. The 
wood of which the ships of war are built is so bad, that Mr.. Seymour was 
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informed bom Upton that a cannon-ball, which would lodge in one 
side of an English ship, would go right through both sides of a Russian. 
The seamen, too, are more properly sea-soldiers than sailors ; they wear 
helmets, and have for their common dress the same long drab great-coats 
as the army, so that when the Grand Duke Constantine inspected the 
Black Sea Fleet, its admiral was obliged to ask permission for the 
sailors to take off their proper uniform, as it was found impossible for them 
to mount the rigging in it. The Russians have, however, not neglected to 
introduce into their navy all the latest discoveries and improvements in 
naval gunnery: and the massacre of Sinope forms an epoch in the his- 
tory of naval warfare as that in which the terrible Paixhans shell system 
was first used. The following are Mr. Seymour’s concluding remarks on 
the Russian navy: “The Russians, with that energy and promptitude 
which has been the secret of all their successes, have availed themselves 
of every improvement in naval gunnery, although their fleet is with them 
a matter of only secondary importance. It is impossible to read the his- 
tory of Russia and her opponents—that is to say, her neighbours—for 
the last 150 years, since the peace of Carlowitz, without observing the 
quickness in seizing opportunities, the absence of prejudice, the anxious 
desire for improvement, and the alacrity in repairing errors when 
they have been committed, which are the true methods by which an in- 
perm or a nation can best attain the object of its desires, be they good 
or bad.” 

Let us remember, “ Fas est ab hoste docert.” 

We now come to the consideration of the military power of Russia, 
upon which subject Mr. Seymour has derived his information from 
M. Haxthausen, who had access to Russian official records, and also from 
M. Tegoborski, the mouthpiece of the government at St. Petersburg. 
Taking the army, with all its reserves, at 1,000,000 (M. Tegoborski 
says it may be raised to 1,250,000), the male population of Russia at 
30,000,000, and the able-bodied males at 15,000,000, it follows that 
every fifteenth man is a soldier, either in actual service, or liable to 
be called out, which is certainly the case at the present moment. In 
our own country one man in fifty is a regular soldier, and nowhere 
throughout Europe is the proportion so great as in Russia. She 
evidently requires the attention of the Peace Society, those advocates of 
quiescence and non-resistance, who had better send delegates to St. 
Petersburg to endeavour to abate this gigantic military nuisance, than 
empty the oratorical vials of their wrath upon the comparatively insig- 
nificant military establishments of their own country. 

In spite of the pacific tendencies of the mass of the people, upon which 
our author repeatedly and strongly insists, the organisation of society in 
Russia is purely and essentially military. All kinds of merit are re- 
warded by military rank. The Grand Mufti of the Tartars was made a 
general after the conquest of the Crimea; Professor Pallas was made a 
major-general ; and Mr. Seymour tells us that he knew an old Armenian 
schoolmaster at Tiflis who was a field-officer. The result of this system 
is, that the peace-loving tastes of the people cannot possibly develop 
themselves. Agriculture is looked down upon, and commerce repressed 
and discouraged by the high tariff. The public mind, too, as a general 
rule, is studiously prevented from doing anything which might tend to 
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inspire it with more accurate ideas or more enlarged and liberal views. 
No Russian is allowed to be educated or to travel out of Russia between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-five. He must remain at home, so that 
his character may be modelled ad exemplar regis as the Czar thinks best; 
and, even after twenty-five, a medical certificate is necessary in order to 
obtain permission to travel, and a tax of 16/. per annum is levied during 
each year of absence as the price of a passport. After five years of con- 
tinued absence the absentee ceases to be a Russian, and forfeits all his 
property. Such is the machinery contrived by the government in order 
to prevent its subjects from becoming dissatisfied with their own despotism, 
or imbibing foreign notions of freedom inimical to the interests of the 
reigning family. 

The children of all soldiers are the property of the emperor, and are 
brought up at separate establishments maintained entirely by govern- 
ment. In 1842 there were 36,000 of these children, who were formed 
into a little army of twenty-five battalions of infantry and twenty squa- 
drons of cavalry. 

When they grow up they become sergeants, musicians, assistant sur- 
geons, and topographers in the army. The Russian common soldier is 
frequently decorated with the soldier’s Cross of St. George, which is 
made of lead, but given only for instances of distinguished bravery, and 
is accordingly much sought after even by officers of the highest rank. 
The Grand Cross of St. George is given only for having taken the capital 
of an enemy, or for having gained a battle which has decided the fate of 
a kingdom. A few years ago there were only two Grand Crosses in 
existence ; one worn;by the Duke of Wellington, and the other by Marshal 
Paskievitch. | 

The number of men sacrificed to the insatiable Moloch of the Russian 
military system is truly fearful. It may be thus exhibited in a tabular 
form. In the last fifteen years there will be a total of — 


Men. 
Regular army, 1840 , : ' : ; . 700,000 
Ten years’ conscripts, 1840-50. .  . - »« $00,000 
Five years’ ditto, 1850-54 . : ; , - 600,000 
Additional for extra conscription in 1854 a's 200,000 
A grand total of ‘ . 2,200,000 


men who have passed through the Russian service since 1840, and who 
are represented now, by the very highest caleulation—that of M. Tego- 
borski—by from 800,000 to 900,000 men, which he says was the number 
upon which the military budget was calculated in the year 1854; conse- 
quently, 1,350,000 men have disappeared through the agency of the 
Russian army since 1840. 

The expense of this enormous military force is very great. “It may 
fairly be supposed (says Mr. Seymour) that Russia will want at least 
48,000,000I. to cover the expenses of the year 1854, which is 11,000,000/. 
more than the total amount of her revenue during the last year of peace, 
1853. Her credit inEurope is indeed pretty good, but it is notorious 
that she depends upon foreign capital for the cultivation of her soil. The 
precious metals have almost disappeared from the empire; paper alone 
is seen there; and if we press her hard during the next six months, she 


must be reduced to very great straits.” 
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The most effective part of the Russian forces is the great army of 
Poland, which, at the end of 1850, amounted to upwards of 600,000 
men, 80,000 of whom were cavalry. This last is an arm in which the 
Russians seem particularly strong, and which must give them a t 
advantage in a battle in the open field. Besides the cavalry of the 

of Poland there are 90,000 Cossack troopers, and the splendid 
cavalry of the of the guards, consisting of 60 squadrons of regular, 
and 174 of 7 ar horse ; and also that of the grenadier corps, amount- 
ing to 32 squadrons. 

Mr. our thus sums up the results of his examination of the 

sent state of the Russian army : 

“ Each man that falls now becomes of great importance to the em- 

, for the conscription is becoming more and more difficult, and 
Solita with increased severity upon all the interests of the empire. The 
age at which conscripts are now taken is raised to thirty-seven; and the 
sons of aged or widowed parents, who have hitherto been exempted, are 
to serve, and be formed into separate corps. I believe that in the manu- 
facturing establishments of Russia as many as 25 per cent. of the work- 
men have lately been carried off for the conscription. 

“ The difficulties of Russia are increasing every day, and it is hardly 
possible for her to carry on the war for another six months, if, with our 
change of ministry, we likewise have a change of system; and if, at 
home and in the ten, our superior officials, both military and civil, 
have anything like that intelligence, activity, intrepidity, and single- 
minded love of their country displayed by the common soldiers and 
regimental officers of our army, who have hitherto been the only bulwarks 
to save us from national disgrace.” 








THE POETRY OF CREATION.* 

“ THE Poetry of Creation” is the theme of the Bard of Antiquity. 
Like the Pencerdd Gwlad of Wales and the Scalds of northern nations, 
Mr. Michell delights only in things pertaining to far-gone times—“ Ruins 
of Many Lands,” or “ Spirits of the Past.” His themes are, indeed, almost 
Miltonie; “ The Poetry of Creation” is especially so. The earth had to be 

to us in all the freshness of those glories which the great Archi- 
tect of Nature had impressed upon it; Nature herself had to be seized in 
all her manifold aspects of beauty and grandeur. ‘The task was a 
great one. a daily discoveries of science had also to be made sub- 
servient to the poet’s purpose. None more laborious, when research is 
wanted, than Mr. Michell. ‘The Poetry of Creation ” will add another 


Nir to those he has already so fairly won. Its merits are of a high 





- Poetry of Creation. In Seven Parts. Nicholas Michell, Author of 
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WESTERN WANDERINGS.* 


Ir is not a little curious that after so many works have been published 
illustrative of the public life of our rweadiitdas cousins on the other 
side of the Atlantic, that a sharp, shrewd, and clever fellow like Mr. 
Kingston should have had to learn the discomforts of a New York 
hotel by practical experience. Imagine the author and his wife on 
a wedding-tour, when all was couleur de rose, landing from the steamer, 
not a little travel-stained and unpolished, to be pas, Baar through the 
brilliantly-lighted corridors of the St. Nicholas, with richly adorned 
apartments opening on either side, all crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men in evening costume : 


I was somewhat of her opinion, and after we had made two or three turns 
among the gay and laughing throng without meeting any one to whom we could 
apply for information to direct our steps, I agreed to beat a retreat, when I 
recognised the waiter I was to meet. Tle quickly led us to our rooms, which 
were on the same floor, in the very midst of the hubbub and bustle. Gladly 
would we, at that moment, have exchanged this gorgeous magnificence for a 
neat, whitewashed, dimity-curtained quiet chamber in a cool climate; but we 
were too tired and hot to attempt to move, even to another floor, after we had 
once thrown ourselves into two damask-covered chairs which offered some 
temptation to rest our weary limbs. There we sat contemplating our apart- 
ment, while some Irish porters were bringing up our dingy black trunks—incon- 
gruous articles among so much splendour. » so an arabesque ceiling hung a 
gilt lamp, emitting bright jets of gas ; ws mirrors in gilt frames adorned cach 
wall; richly-coloured damask curtains shaded the windows; and damask-covered 
sofas and chairs were scattered about; but in the centre, four crooked legs sup- 
ported a small marble slab, the only and most comfortless apology for a table in 
the room. Even the bedroom had no dressing-table, and but a scanty washing 
apparatus. 


No wonder that, fancying it was necessary to don a costume fit to en- 
counter the gay throng at the tea or supper-table, and feeling themselves 
incapable of so much exertion, they should ring the bell to solicit the 
favour of a little food being brought to them in their own room. After 
waiting, however, for a long time, an Irish lad rolled into the room, 
placing a jug of iced water on the table, and was rolling out again, when 
Mr. Kingston begged him to bring tea. 

“ That ain’t my business; but I guess I'll see about it,” was the reply, 
and the youth disappeared. 

Our travellers waited till their parched throats would let them wait no 


longer, and then rang again : 


At the second summons another Irish lad sauntered in with a further supply 
of iced water, and he likewise promised to endeavour to get our wants supplied ; 
but he proved faithless as the first. A third time I rang, and a third youth 
came in, like the first, with more water, huge lumps of ice floating in it, as if 
we could not possibly require anything else in that hot weather. I, however, 
so pathetically entreated to have some more substantial food, that at length he 
induced a fourth waiter to come and receive our orders. A teapot, with a few 





* Western Wanderings; or, a Pleasure Tour in the Canadas. By William H. 
G. Kingston. Two Vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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broken bits of cake and rolls, were, after some time, placed on the table by the 
waiter, who appeared to consider he had done us a great favour in bringing 
them. We were fain to eat what was put before us, for by this time we were 


too hungry and weary to struggle further. 


Having despatched the broken cakes and unsatisfactory tea with such 
contentment as they could muster, they rang for a chambermaid to put 
their rooms into habitable order. Here the same ordeal had to be gone 
through : 

For many minutes we feared our ringing would have as much effect as Glen- 
dower summoning spirits from the vasty deep. Several Irish lads bobbed their 
heads into the room, and as speedily vanished when they heard what we re- 
quired ; but still no chamber-maid appeared, At length a damsel glided into 


our presence, and asked what we wanted. 

* Cans of hot water, tubs and washing-stands, soap and towels, &c., &c.,”’ I 
replied. 

“Well, I guess you won't get them very easily to-night, for the help on 
this floor has gone out to a party, and I know nothing about things down here,” 


she replied. 

She looked as if she intended to be civil, so I begged her to try what her 
influence could effect for us, and she therefore guessed she would see what she 
could do. The result was, that, though we obtained what we wanted, I had to 
put my basin on a damask-covered chair in the absence of a washhand-stand. 

he civil damsel regretted much we‘ had not arrived a few days before, when 
there was a grand ball at the St. Nicholas. We did not tell her how thankful 
we were at having escaped such an infliction. We had little comfort, quiet, or 
retirement now—what should we have found with dancing, fiddling, and extra 
feeding, going on? As it was, we heard, till a late hour, the loud echo of 
laughing voices and the tramp of feet ; and every now and then some one would 
put his head into the room, and having contemplated us steadily, observe, “ I 
guess I’ve made a mistake; I thought this was a saloon;” till at last we be- 
thought ourselves of locking our door. 


When Sunday came, after ringing incessantly for upwards of an hour, 
one of the call-boys poked his head into the room, and informed them 
that, being Sunday, the chambermaid was not yet up, and that till she 
was they could not have what they wanted. This hotel of St. Nicholas, 
where they carry on business so much in the spirit of a sovereign people, 
is a vast establishment that completely casts into shadow the once-famed 
Astor House. Among other apartments is a bridal-chamber of richest 
decoration, for the use of which one hundred dollars a night are charged! 
Getting at length out of this begilded and gaudy-coloured caravanserai 
into the Broadway, what appears to have struck our travellers most was 
the swaggering independent air with which the men walked, “ looking as 
if they would have had no little satisfaction in gouging out one’s eye, or 
smashing in one’s nose, in the case of a rowdy-row being got up in a 
hurry.” Nearly all the white men they saw are described as wearing 
straw hats, white vests, goat-like beards, and nankeen terminations. 

Mr. Kingston disclaims saying a word against the Americans which 
their own people would not utter, or even print in such works as “ ‘The 
Upper Ten Thousand” and the “ Potiphar Papers.” His remarks on 
New York, where a flaming cap of liberty, erected on a lofty pole in the 
Broadway, proclaimed liberty, equality, and fraternity, confirm, however, 
all that has been said of the oligarchy of riches in a professedly demo- 
cratic country. 3 
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If the accounts I heard were correct, I fear that the morality of the popula- 
tion of New York is not better than that of many European cities; nor is there 
much less suffering, or even poverty. Vice is rampant among all classes, and 
folly seems to reign over those who wish to be considered the exclusives and 
fashionables. It is no longer an American, but a perfect cosmopolitan city ; 
and if it contains all the luxuries, so it does all the vices which can be imported 
from other lands. This is the true dollar-making, money-worshipping centre of 
the world—the mighty city of Mammon. Here wealth, and wealth alone, is 
respected; and wealth forms the only mark of nobility, the only difference in 
the social scale. If a man abounds in riches, no matter how procured, he is a 
merchant-prince ; if he is destitute of it, he is a low scoundrel, at whose ap- 
proach it is wise to take care of one’s pockets. 


At Saratoga—the great Cheltenham or Leamington of the States— 
our Britisher received in his turn what he designates as a very proper 
rebuke from one of the black waiters. Entering the breakfast-hall directl 
from the verandah, he had forgotten to remove his hat. “ Take off your 
hat, sir; people don’t like it,” said one. ‘* Yes, people don’t like it,’’ 
echoed another. ‘TI instantly,” writes Mr. Kingston, ‘doffed my som- 
brero in obedience to the order, and begged blacky’s pardon for my 
schism in good manners.” 

It appears that the tenants of farms in some parts of the civilised state 
of New York rival certain occupants of land in the Green Isle in their 
mortal antipathy to pay rent. In America, however, measures can be 
taken to ensure the collection which would meet with a wondrous out- 
burst of national indignation in Ireland : 


Some years ago, when not a particle of rent was forthcoming, a spirited pro- 

hoe resolved to take the matter into his own hands; so, arming himself with 
our brace of pistols, a rifle, and bowie-knife, he rode up to the cottage of one of 
the most contumacious of his tenants. 

“T’ve come for my rent,” said he, as soon as he had entered the cottage and 
closed the door. 

“ Rent! who’s going to pay you rent?” quoth the tenant. * , 

“Why, you are, my smart fellow, I guess,” said the proprietor, drawing a 
pistol, and cocking it; “I’ve not come here to play the fool. Hand out the 
rent, or, by the immortals, I’ll shoot you as dead as that flitch of bacon over 
the fireplace!” The tenant saw he was caught. He looked up wistfully at 
his rifle hung against the wall. 

“Yes, but that won’t do,” said the proprietor. “If you attempt such a 
trick, I’1l blow your brains out. Hand me the dollars: you've got them in the 
house, I guess.” é 

While the tenant stooped to get out his dollars, the proprietor quietly took 
down his rifle, and, knocking off the hammer, restored it to its place. Having 
got possession of his money, he mounted his horse and galloped away; nor did 
any of his tenants afterwards refuse to pay him his rents. 


Our traveller’s reception at a Canadian hotel does not seem to have 
been awhit better than in New York—if anything,{rather more disheart- 
ening to any one accustomed to the civilities of the Old World. 

On the other hand, constant testimonials are given to the go-ahead 
spirit of the Yankees. Looking down upon the scene of desolation caused 
by the late fire at Montreal, Mr. Kingston remarks, “‘ Some of the streets 
were in course of rebuilding, but many of the blackened shells remained 
as the conflagration had left them. Were Montreal peopled by Yankees 
instead of French Canadians, I suspect that long ago the burnt portion 
of the city would with new vigour have risen from its ashes.” 
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UNHEALTHY EMPLOYMENTS. 


BY WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. 


Tue adulteration of food has, at length, roused the attention ‘of 
government to one of the most serious abuses of health that can afflict 
the community, and the public voice has indignantly responded to the 
searching inquiries that have been made to trace the origin and arrest 
the progress of an infamous traffic in the lives of the mdustrious popu- 
lation. It is not, however, easy to combat the prejudices and rope! 
the routine of any system, though pernicious in its effects; and it wi 

uire the utmost patience and firmness of our authorities to eradicate 
in its core the festering evil. Another, and, considering its magnitude, 
more disastrous calamity, claims an equal amount of vigilance and active 
interference on the of our legislature, namely, the unhealthy employ- 
ments of our labouring classes, which occasion a loss of human life it is 
fearful to contemplate, and arising, in many cases, from ignorance or 
neglect of the ves hygienic principles. It is surprising, that while 
statistics furnish us with convincing proofs of the danger, or the noxious 
influence of certain occupations, and while science lends its aid to suggest 
remedies, so little attention is paid to the subject by employers, or by 
the workmen themselves, who go on from day to breathing the 
subtle poison which is gradually wasting them away, indifferent to the 
antidote which would remove its fatal influence, reckless of the present, 
careless of the future, in too many cases hastening the approach of death 
by intemperance and folly. 

The Industrial Pathology Committee, in connexion with the Society 
of Arts, have taken up the subject of dangerous and unhealthy employ- 
ments, and the results of their labours must undoubtedly ensure a better 
knowledge of the evils arising thence, and the proper measures to be 
taken for their remedy; but it is a singular fact, that notwithstanding 
the most vigorous efforts have been made to obtain information in the 
manufacturing districts, by means of circulars inviting co-operation, little 
notice has been taken by those most interested in the inquiries, and the 
praiseworthy endeavours of the society have been, in most cases, treated 
with silent indifference. It is difficult to conceive such couduct in the 
presence of so many endeavours that science is making for the ameliora- 
tion of unhealthy labours. To such men as Dr. Chambers, Dr. Waller 
Lewis, Mr. Simon, Mr. Twiming, and others, a feeble acknowledgment 
can only be rendered for the humane and enlightened spirit of investiga- 
tion which they have brought to bear upon the painful lot of the work- 
man. The General Registry of the empire serves to keep the subjects of 
poverty, distress, and disease before the public, while the sanitary com- 
missions point out, by examples, the means of averting disease. So far 
the government works wisely, but greater activity and a more direct 
super over noxious trades and occupations is needed, and we are 

to believe that a commission to the purpose similar to the 
department of the Hygitne Publique et Salubrité, at Paris, will not be 
long withheld. The advantages of the French system are explained in a 
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valuable report on the laws and ordonnances in force in France, on 
the subject presented to parliament by the medical officer of the General 
Post-office, Dr. Waller Lewis, which is well worthy the attention of the 
philanthropist and the political economist. 

One great evil to workmen, and a principal source of disease among 
them, is the UNWHOLESOME CONDITION OF THEIR DWELAANGS. Until 
this is remedied, and wise, sanitary measures adopted, the humanity of 
science can but imperfectly perform its mission in lessening the risks that 
are encountered in the workshop. It is computed, that among the work- 
ing population of Liverpool living in cellars, one person in every twenty- 
five is annually attacked by fever, a consequence of the wretched condi- 
tion in which they exist. They reside, generally, in narrow, dirty streets, 
while such as are employed in-doors are exposed to impure air, arising 
from want of ventilation, exhalations from sewers and drains, and from 
the masses of refuse-matter, which, for want of proper receptacles, are 
left in the yards and rear of houses, to spread their pestilential vapours on 
every side. Mr. Simon, in his late admirable Metropolitan Sanitary 
Report, states that the City of London possesses no public baths, no 
public laundries, no model dwellings. Nowhere is the high-class artisan 
so ill-housed, or, to speak more properly, ill-lodged ; nowhere does he 
find cleanliness of person and of clothes so difficult and so costly. “ In 
the whole city of London,” says the Times, “there is hardly a place 
where a poor man can lodge himself, much less where he can place a family, 
without constant and immediate contact with unutterable nuisances,” 

What is also requisite is the BETTER EDUCATION OF FEMALES in the 
arts of domestic economy. ‘To the extreme ignorance of domestic ma- 
nagement on the part of the wives of the mechanics much of their misery 
and want of bt wr is to be traced. Many a confirmed drunkard attri- 
butes his habits of dissipation to a wretched home, and a respectable 
working man is rarely met with whose house is not managed by a prudent 
and respectable wife. Public kitchens are also required, where whole- 
some provisions could be purchased at a low price; there should also 
be public baths, and promenades, and places of amusement. 

While it cannot be doubted that many arts and manufactures are in- 
jurious to health, these evil consequences as well as hereditary predis- 

ition to disease, are promoted by INTEMPERANCE, and this deadly 
habit occasions more disease and death to mechanics than the various 
employments of all the manufactories combined. One-half of the week 
is often spent in the public-houses, and in order to obtain subsistence and 


pay for this debauchery, the workman is obliged to work night and 
y- 


The DRESS OF WORKMEN requires particular attention, for the impurities 
that are collected in the clothes from dusty employments, unless re- 
moved, affect the general health of the wearer considerably. Labourers 
are generally very faulty in this respect. Their linen is not changed 
sufficiently often, and they are not clothed enough. Those engaged about 
furnaces, exposed to intense heat, are too indifferent about the sudden 
change their bodies undergo on leaving their work, and do not are 
themselves for it, frequently bringing on catarrhs, pleurisy, and rheu- 
matic affections. 

The aGe at which laborious employments are commenced is another 
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fruitful source of disease. In Birmingham, except in pin manufactories 
and a few others, it is by no means an uncommon occurrence for children 
under ten years of age to be employed in manufacturing processes in the 
workshops. When they are made to labour at so early an age, the deve- 
t of the frame appears to be impeded. Such individuals, when 
arrived at maturity, are generally short in stature, and their muscles un- 
equally evolved. In the selection of a trade for the young of both sexes, 
is too frequently paid to hereditary or peculiar predisposition to 
disease. Inattention to this circumstance oftentimes casts unmerited dis- 
repute upon comparatively harmless occupations. 

More evil consequences to health, perhaps, arise from the WORKSHOPS 
than from the processes carried on in them. These are generally too 
small, frequently damp and badly glazed, but oftener imperfectly venti- 
lated. Some of the large modern manufactories are peculiarly well 
suited to the purposes for which they have been erected; but for the 
most part the shopping is in the unceiled roofs of ill-constructed build- 
ings, and is suffocatingly hot in summer and very cold in winter. 

M. Lombard, of Genoa, has computed that, in a thousand deaths, con- 
sumption has furnished the following proportions :—In occupations sub- 
ject to mineral and vegetable emanations, 176; with various dusts, 145 ; 
with sedentary life, 140; with workshop life, 138; with hot and dry air, 
127; with stooping posture, 122; with sudden movements of arms, 116 ; 
with muscular exercise and active life, 89; with exercise of the voice, 75 ; 
living in the open air, 73; with animal emanations, 60; with watery 
vapour, 53. M. Lombard finds phthisis in a larger proportion among 
the workmen in narrow, close localities, than among professions carried 
on in vast spaces well atrated. 

It appears that the inhalation of coarse particles is less dangerous than 
that of dusts finely divided, which penetrate more easily into the last 
ramifications of the air cells. The researches of Messrs. Benviston and 
Lombard have proved that sculptors, masons, plasterers, excavators, 
hatters, brush-makers, harness-makers, mattress-makers, &c., furnish 
fewer consumptive patients than millers, wig-makers, paviors, sweepers 
of streets, charcoal-dealers, bakers, cutlers, chimney-sweeps, polishers, &c. 

Dusts from hard substances cause a much greater number of consump- 
tive cases than dusts from soft bodies. ‘The specific gravity of the dusts 
does not affect in any marked manner the production of phthisis. Mineral 
dusts are the most noxious to the lungs, then follows animal dusts, and 
lastly, vegetable. ; 

Dr. Cotton, physician to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton, 
remarks, “‘ It is the impure air, the confinement, the unnatural posture, 
the deficiency of light, together with the mental and physical depression 
to which they are subjected, which render our labouring classes so prone 
to phthisis. . . . It is lamentable, but true, that the wild beast, in his 
captivity, leads a life which offers a contrast to his natural habits scarcely 
greater than does the artisan who labours from sunrise to sunset in his 
gloomy workshop, or the female domestic in her London kitchen. The 
forgotten responsibilities of employers make them, unwittingly perhaps, 
but scarcely on that account less culpably, the disseminators of disease. 
How — workrooms of our metropolis remain a disgrace to every 
feeling of umanity! In numbers of them, even on the sunniest day, the 
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cheering light of heaven scarcely finds an entrance, and the atmosphere, 
deprived by respiration and combustion of every vivifying principle, is 
hardly ever changed. Thousands of the youth of both sexes annually 
leave their country homes to become the occupants of these dismal abodes, 
oftentimes for as much as fourteen or sixteen hours daily ; and after a 
few months, or, it may be, a few years’ service, unequalled in its moral 
and physical consequences even by the most rigid system of slavery, 
terminate their career, a prey to phthisis, and, perhaps, also bequeath 
it to another generation. If we look into the so-called improvements of 
our metropolis, it is evident that they are too generally accomplished at 
the cost of health and even of life to the poorer classes, by driving them, 
year after year, closer and closer together, and compelling them to ply 
their trades, and rear their families farther away from the happy in- 
fluences of sunshine and pure air—two gifts of Providence sadly mono- 
polised by the wealthy, although obviously intended to be equally and 
freely enjoyed.” 

The results of the government inquiries at Leeds show that persons in 
pany “ee circumstances are generally the longest livers; next come 
out-door, then in-door labourers and handicraft, then trades, then workers 
in woollen-mills and flax-mills; and lastly, persons of sedentary occu- 
pations, which seem to be the most fatal employments of all. By 
another form of arrangement, taking trades merely, and without referring 
to particular classifications, it is found that the order of healthiness 
begins with gardeners, and then goes on to saddlers, booksellers, labourers, 
charwomen, brickmakers, bricklayers, upholders, bakers, joiners, cabinet- 
makers, linen-drapers, carvers, butchers, blacksmiths, and ends with 
cloth-dressers ; and that the order of unhealthiness begins with flax-mill 
workers, and then goes on with dressmakers, clerks, woollen-weavers, 
flax-dressers, carvers and gilders, tobacconists, chemists, cap-makers, 
turners, excavators, and ends with braziers. The effects of labour upon 
longevity may be stated: of persons having sedentary occupations, such 
as accountants, clerks, milliners, dressmakers, and the like, only 2 out 
of 1586 are found alive at 70 years of age, and yet these are persons 
who, for the most part, are not subjected to the local influences which 
affect the dwellings of the lower classes; of the persons employed in flax- 
mills not 1 out of 2079 is found alive at 70; whilst out of 2028 labourers, 
including 169 agricultural labourers, there are 39 males, and out of 110 
gardeners there are 10 males, who have reached this period of life, or who 
have exceeded it. 

The effect of AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENTS upon boys is generally 
healthful. While fifty per cent., or one-half of all the children born in the 
urban districts are swept off before they attain five years of age—in fact, 
before they attain an average of one year and a half, only thirty-six per 
cent. die in the suburban districts. If the latter are weak and sickly, the 
exposure to wet and cold weather is prejudicial to them, when such 
exposure is excessive, particularly when they are scrofulous. Above the 
age of twelve, field labour tends to develop the person and strength. 
Over-fatigue, however, produces inflammation of the knee-joints, perio- 
stitis, and rheumatism. Chilblains are common, but these disappear in 
the spring. The low diet which sometimes ensues from a reduction of 
wages has a distressing effect upon the physical condition of agricultural 
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labourers, producing indigestion in its various forms, waterbrash, and 
other diseases of the stomach; also general debility, liability to fever, 
slow and difficult recovery from any disease. want of proper 
dati and fuel is also the cause of much sickness. Personal cleanliness 
is —— many will wear a flannel waistcoat, if they have one, 
night and day for a month, or even until it is worn out. The cottages 
are generally ill-ventilated, and frequently damp. We may add, anothe: 
source of discomfort to the agricultural labourer arises from the utter 
want, in most cases, of domestic economy. The women, generally, have 
no knowledge of cooking, or of anything else to increase the comforts of 
their lives. es at a mae 

The occupation of a BUTCHER is us recognised as one rom 
most of the ailments that usually afflict ya This is greatly 
owing to their out-of-door employments, and the exercise they are 
enabled to take ; some, among them, riding long distances to market. 
They are generally plump and rosy, and eat heartily of fresh cooked 
meat. Indeed, this feeding is often carried to excess, and induces almost 
the only complaints from which they suffer, as the result of plethora, 
congestion of blood affecting chiefly the vessels of the abdomen and 
head. 

Those engaged in BUILDING TRADES are subject to various diseases, 
such as those of the lungs of masons, plasterers, painters, &e, from dust. 
Builders are exposed to fearful accidents from insufficient scaffolding and 
ladders, scamping and loose workmanship. With a proper amount of 
care, however, to prevent the inhalation of dust, plasterers are a very 
healthy set of men; andin proof of this we may notice the number of old 
men to be seen amongst them. The reason of this may be that the mus- 
cular exercise is neither too protracted nor too severe, and the lime they 
use has a strong sanative ~ sea it sometimes affects the eyes, but its 
action on the blood and on the bones is so beneficial that plasterers, even 
if ill-fed and worse clothed, are often strong and healthy men. There are 
between five and six thousand in this trade in the metropolis only. 

The injurious action of the stone-dust and foreign particles of matter 
Yo the lungs of Masons has occasioned fearful ravages among this 
class of workmen, who number somewhere about 3000 in the metropolis. 
Phthisis occurs, unless proper precautions are taken, in a few years. In 
the anatomical museum of the Edinburgh College are the lungs of a 
mason who died at the age of forty-five. The air passages, as shown 
by the dissection, were literally blocked up with fine particles of dust— 
the accumulation of many years. ‘The use of close sheds for the work- 
man conduces to this evil, and yet it is difficult to persuade him out of the 
old-established belief that the closer his doors are the greater is his com- 
fort. The beard and moustache, as means of arresting dust, and pre- 
venting its inhalation, have been productive of great benefit to masons, 
and all who are exposed to similar evils ; several hundred stonemasons of 
Edinburgh have adopted these protections. It has been found, in the 
treatment of diseased eyes from dust, &e. with shaven faces, that there is 
frequently a weakness in the organ of vision from the latter cause. On the 

rowth of the beard, when the affection of the eye is cured, the weakness 
Seppe, and many whose eyes were before diseased through the nature 
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of their occupation, after obtaining beard and whiskers, were exempt from 
a return of eye affections. 

Tn consequence of the particular attitude in which TamLors work, con- 
stantly sitting, the legs crossed, and the body bent forward, there arises 
on both sides a red swelling, more or less voluminous, sometimes as large 
as a walnut, and very soft, on the outer ankles; a second tumour, re- 
sembling, but smaller than the former, on the outer border of the foot ; 
also a reddish-coloured hardness on the left toe. The spine is generally 
curved. Disorders of the stomach and bowels are general, and often ob- 
stinate. Pulmonary consumption is also frequent. The number of tailors 
in Great Britain, according to the census of 1851, was 152,672. It is 
to be hoped that stitching machinery will effect a great change in the 
sanitary condition of tailors ; indeed, those who are sanguine in its results, 
declare that it will ‘supersede, completely, all hand-sewing, and that such 
sewing, as an occupation for either man or woman, tailors or sempstresses, 
will be gone for ever. And such, we trust, will be the result, if the de- 
plorable consequences of sedentary labour, such as we have described, are 
not ameliorated. Machinery has hitherto befriended the working classes. 
The spinning-jenny, instead of depriving women of employment, provided 
it for them, so that where tens made a living by hand-spinning on the 
distaff and the wheel, hundreds earned a better subsistence by the spinning- 
jenny. 

Gnutniing the eyes produces much suffering among stitchers. Mr. 
Cooper, surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, says: “ On referring to my 
records I find that thirteen hundred and twenty such cases came under 
my notice in nine years, the large majority being tailors, shoemakers, and 
female workers with the needle. It is not the mere employment per se 
which appears to be productive of so much harm, but the circumstances 
under which it is conducted and the excess to which it is carried. I have 
been repeatedly told by milliners that twelve, fourteen, or sixteen hours a 
day was the ordinary Tenttion of their labours, and this often in foul and 
badly-ventilated apartments. Milliners and tailors are especially liable 
to suffer from extraordinary demands upon their powers of endurance : a 
large amount of work has to be completed in a limited time ; this involves 
the loss of sleep and close confinement in an atmosphere loaded with im- 
purities and heated to an exhausting extent.” 

Bakers are subject to disorders of the stomach, to cough and rheu- 
matism; the two former arising, most probably, from the dust which is 
largely inhaled. Consumption is so common among them that both 
sugar and bread bakers chiefly employ Germans, who are better able to 
support the great heat and debility to which they are exposed. These 
patient foreigners, after having saved a little money by their salaman- 
drine exertions, return to their country and enjoy it tranquilly. In a 
report of the Institute of Hamburgh, quoted by Thackrah, it is stated 
that acute rheumatism attacks one-sixth of the bakers, whilst it only 
shows itself in one-fifteenth of the tailors. The paleness of the bakers’ 
journeymen arises from the anemic condition peculiar to all artisans 
who live in a very hot atmosphere. This influence, in conjunction 
with the smell given off by heated paste, doubtless contributes to pre- 
dispose bakers to dispepsia. The irritating matters mixed with the flour, 
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such as remains of insects, different pellicles, perhaps also the contact of 
the yeast, cause @ squamous eruption to show itself on the hands. The 
intense excitement of the retina of the eye in oven work frequently pro- 
duces chronic inflammations of the outer coverings of the eye. 

CANDLE MANUFACTORIES have nothing insalubrious about them, but 
they give off an insipid and sickly odour, extremely disagreeable, and 
are liable besides to great danger from fire. During the plague of 
London it was remarked that tallow-chandlers suffered much less than 
others. 

Soap-BoILinG belongs to the same class as the last named, the em- 
ployment not being considered decidedly unhealthy. The smoke and 
the bad odour are the most disagreeable results of the manufacture. In 
some works there has been danger of the workmen being precipitated 
into the boilers of boiling lye. A Frenchman, M. d’Arcet, has proposed 
employing a strap and suspension cord fixed to a bar of solid iron, which 
would be a safeguard to the workman. 

Tanners, according to M. Armieux, are subject to diseases of the 
fingers not described by any author, and much suffering is caused in these 
cases by contact with the lime, which it is impossible to avoid using in 
preparing the skins. The workmen call the disease cholera of the 
fingers. ‘The second malady is named by them nightingale, because it 
is still more painful, and excites cries of pain. The mischief disappears 
without any medicine, by the mere cessation from work. ‘If the work- 
men,” observes the same authority, “ would wear oilskin gloves, it is 
probable that they would preserve themselves from these disagreeable 
accidents. I have recommended them, but they have invariably replied, 
‘It is not the custom,’ so true is it that routine is the most terrible and 
incurable of evils.” 

Thackrah remarks that tanners are remarkably robust, and are said to 
be exempt from consumption. 

The manufacture of reRcUSSsION CAPs, used as a priming for guns, 
is attended with much danger. The insides of the little copper caps are 
smeared over with a varnish containing a mixture of the chlorate of 
potass and sulphuret of antimony, or with fulminating mercury. These 
substances are highly inflammable, and explode on the smallest friction 
or percussion. ‘Terrible accidents are sometimes y age by the explo- 
sion of these materials, which are more powerful than gunpowder, and 
are sometimes given out in considerable quantities to the workpeople, who 
are often ignorant of their dangerous properties, and incautious in their 
— 

he manufacture of WHITE-LEAD, and some of the nearly obsolete 
modes of GILDING, produce injurious effects upon the nerves and diges- 
tive organs. Dry-grinding in all its departments, especially that deno- 
minated pointing, as the pointing of needles, is destructive to health and 
life by its effects upon the respiratory organs. Also the dusty employ- 
ments of pearl button-making, and of the brass-foundry, appear to pro- 
duce detrimental effects upon the air-passages, and the latter induces 
affections of the stomach. The process of lacquering metals is unhealthy, 
being carried on in hot rooms, the atmosphere of which is extremely im- 
pure, generally by young females, great numbers of whom become con- 
sumptive. 
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The physical constitution of the NAIL MAKER suffers greatly from his 
employment. Placed in half circles around forges, the nailers strike un- 
interruptedly, and with repeated blows, on the iron, from which they 
manufacture millions of nails. In a state of complete immovability of 
the legs, in a continual movement of the arms, with a perpetual balancing 
of the body, they thus pass their lives in the midst of the sulphurous 
vapour of coke and a hot atmosphere. The nailer has raised shoulders, 
and the left is higher than the right. The trunk is inclined to the same 
side, and the weight of the body inclining in this sense, bends the corre- 
sponding leg, which causes the nailer to be uncertain in his walk and to 
limp. The hands are also deformed, especially the right. 

In the making of GLAZED EARTHENWARE, one of the ingredients of the 
glaze being oxide of lead, the workman, whose hands are constantly im- 
mersing in the liquid, is subject to paralysis unless due care is taken. To 
prevent this, the more respectable manufacturers have assigned to such 
men a varied employment about their ovens, and furnish them with a 
dress to wear at the glazing-tub, and throw off when they leave it ; and 
a water-cistern, soap, and towels near them to wash their hands before 
they go to their meals. 

CoNnsUMPTION is greatly prevalent among PRINTERS, but this is much 
induced by the confined atmosphere in which they are employed. Ac- 
cording to the statement of one of them, in a letter to the Builder, the 
daily newspapers are manufactured in as foul dens as can well be con- 
structed. In most of these establishments there are about fifty men 
employed in each; they are occupied at work from about four in the 
afternoon until five, six, or seven the next morning, and during the whole 
of this time the gas is kept burning. The fearful heat, the foul smells, 
the stifling atmosphere, and unavoidable ill-health are consequent upon 
it. The atmosphere in these rooms is described as like the blast of a 
furnace. Who can wonder, from this description, that so few printers 
attain a fair average term of life? A remedy for much of the evils 
pet ay of will be found in a proper system of ventilation, which is 
rarely adopted in printing-offices, and hence the sallow, care-worn look, 
the index of bad health, so often observed among the workmen. Com- 
positors are often subjected to injuries from the types ; these, a compound 
of lead and antimony, emit, when heated, a fume which affects respira- 
tion, and sometimes.produces palsy of the hands. This, however, may be 
mitigated and avoided by the compositor waiting until the types are cold. 
The eyes suffer from the too close application to minute objects, while 
the long-standing position of the printer tends to enfeeble the digestive 
organs. The unsteadiness of the light by which compositors work, and 
which occasions serious injury to the sight, is, in a great measure, ca 
by the want of chimneys to their Jamps, which can be supplied at a few 
pence each, or, to render the remedy more effective, glass chimneys for 
lamps might, with advantage, be tinged of a pale blue ; shades to sur- 
round the lights might be coloured on the inner side with the same hue, 
but this should always be “flat,” not brightly varnished. The position 
of the light is of great consequence. It should always be so placed that 
the objects to be discerned could be thoroughly illuminated, but the eyes 
kept in the shade, which could be managed by having the light placed 
either above the head, or better stil), rather behind and a little to one 
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side. The eyes would then be perfectly protected, and the amount of 
perpen y gr eaner—emrn: A sen It is pleasing to notice 
that at several of the largest printing-houses orcas | measures are 
adopted to preserve the eyes from unsteady or excessive light. At the 
Times office shades and chimneys are used, and among 200 men 

ed, the statistics of the sick fund show that but one man has been 
invalided for defective vision. 

The manufacture of TOBACCO is pursued on a large scale in France, 
and medical men are attached to the factories, who report that tobacco 
a but rarely to produce sensible effects on the workmen. Dr. 

aller Lewis that there are only two workrooms—that of the 
fermentation of the masses intended for the fabrication of the tobacco in 
powder, and that of the drying of the “ scaferlati”—in which the emana- 
tions of the tobacco have appeared to exercise any real and durable im- 

ression on some very nervous subjects. But the cases are few, and as a 
whole, the manufacture of tobacco is not injurious to those who work at 
it. The action that the emanations have exercised on some individuals 
develops phenomena more or less intense, but entirely analogous to those 
produced by an excess in using the substance. Some of the medical 
attendants assert that the manufacture of tobacco is not only not injurious 
to the men, but that it even prevents phthisis and other diseases of the 
chest. Dr. Melier, who has lately investigated this subject with the 
atest care and attention, states that fresh workmen have always some 
ifficulty in accustoming themselves to the atmosphere of the workshops, 
charged as it is with particles of the tobacco. He states that they expe- 
rience the following symptoms in general:—a more or less severe head- 
ache, accompanied with sickness and nausea; they lose their appetite and 
sleep, and many of them suffer from diarrhoea. These effects are more 
constant with the females than the males, but the former are more in 
number than the latter, in Paris there being 800 women employed to 
500 men. This sort of acclimatisation for the new workers is always 
more difficult in summer than in winter, and the hotter the season the 
more it is painful and long, the heat always augmenting the effects of the 
tobacco. Once the first difficulties surmounted, the workmen become 
habituated to the work and cease complaining ; indeed it seems as if they 
do not perceive the emanations that surround them. They even appear 
to like to sleep on tobacco-leaves, and the belief is very general among them 
that the manufacture is favourable to rheumatic pains. Certain workmen, 
however, experience a considerable change, which deserves attentive study. 
It consists in a particular alteration of the complexion. It is not a simple 
discoloration, an ordinary paleness, it is a grey aspect, with a wan, dull 
appearance, a mixed shade between chlorosis mt certain cachectic diseases. 
The physiognomy receives from it a peculicr character, which an eye ac- 
customed to see these cases can recognise immediately, as occurring only 
to tobacco workmen. This facies is only observed among those that have 
been long working at tobacco. Dr. Hurteaux states that it requires at 
least two years to acquire this countenance. The preparations of iron 
remedy this condition of things, and restore to the men their original 
tint. The diarrhoea, so often brought on at the commencement of this 
work, requires no special remedy, as it is at the same time a symptom 
and a remedy of the evil. 
The best methods of preventing the injurious effects which may be 
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caused by the emanations arising from tobacco manufacture appear to 
be : to use that mode of fabrication which causes the least disengagement 
of dust ; to facilitate, by physical means, the exit from the establishment 
of the dust which is in the air; and not to employ individuals of weak or 
nervous constitutions. The first end will be attained by causing the 
tobacco to be worked in a mozst state—the dryer it is the more dust will 
be produced—and the carrying away the dust by draft furnaces. 

Formerly the workmen in the sMELTING HOUSES in Cornwall suffered 
fearfully from the destructive fumes which rise during the smelting of 
the ores. ‘“ Some of the poor wretches,” observes Dr. Maton, ‘ who 
were lading the liquid metal from the furnaces to the moulds, looked more 
like walking corpses than living beings.” To mitigate these fearful evils, 
shower-baths were erected, and experiments made by Messrs. Phillips 
and Faraday proved that, by this means, all the fluoric and arsenious 
fumes of the smoke were entirely destroyed ; and further, that by a cer- 
tain quantity of water, the smoke might be entirely freed from sulphur- 
ous acid gas. 

The POINTING OF PINS, from the slovenly manner in which it used to 
be done, was accounted particularly deleterious ; more wretched objects 
than these men could not be seen. They were only bribed to the work 
by high wages, their lives being sacrificed in a few years. The evil 
arose from the quantity of brass dust, which, inhaled into the lungs, pro- 
duced consumption, and by getting into the eyes, occasioned blindness. 
Mr. Elliott’s invention, well known to dry-grinders, in the raising of the 
mill, so that the workman rather stands before than sits over the stone, 
obviates many serious objections to this employment. 

GRINDERS AND POLISHERS OF STEEL, whose sight has suffered from 
the metallic dust around them, will find a sufficient protection for the eyes 
by using for them caps of papier maché, with magnetised wire in front, 
which would arrest the particles of dust before they reached the eyes. A 
simple and efficacious mode of cleansing the eyes would be by having 
suspended in workshops and factories douches for the use of the work- 
men. 

The bad effect of RAW-GLAZES IN PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE upon 
the health of workmen is greatly lessened when they can be brought to 
the frequent use of ablutions. In every pottery the men employed in 
glazing should be, and in most establishments they are, plentifully sup- 
plied with soap, which they are enjoined to use on every occasion of quit- 
ting their oui. 

The cramped attitude of Boot and sHOEMAKERS at their trade has 
occasioned a vast amount of suffering, and several ingenious plans have 
been proposed to remedy this. Some years since a contrivance, which 
has been much used, was introduced with a view to enable a shoemaker 
to ply his avocation either sitting or standing, without necessitating the 
stooping position. It consists of a kind of high stool, something like a 
desk stool, covered with a hard leather cushion. Another round cushion 
is placed upon the lower. There is a hole in both cushions through 
which a strap passes down to an axle-wheel and ratchet beneath. A 
last being placed upon the upper cushion can be instantly bound 
tightly by the strap, while the last and the upper cushion can easily be 
moved round horizontally. A hinged seat is attached to the frame. 

Shoemakers suffer much from diseases of the eye. The sight is some- 
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destroyed by a particular sort of liability—that of the 
ing of an awl—those who habituate themselves to 
press the head down very closely over the knees when at work, or are so 
compelled from shortness of sight, being in the greatest danger from 
such accidents. Of late years, however, some mechanical contrivances 
have much aided the shoemaker and spared his eyes. Among these may 
be mentioned the “ pinkers,” used for “stabbing,” which are a series of 
nicely cut teeth, formed upon the thin edge of a flat steel bar. Another 
contrivance is the “wheel pinker,” which is to run along the edged 
places which require to be stabbed. ! 

Many persons who admire the beautiful workmanship of MOTHER-OF- 
PEARL ORNAMENTS, or that requisite appendage to a lady’s comfort, a 
fan, little imagine the cost of health to which the ingenious maker of 
such objects is frequently exposed; nor is it easy to recognise in a button 
on’ our coat the amount of physical suffering which the manufacture of 
such articles entails. This arises chiefly from the grinding and the 
turner’s work. The sawing necessitates a considerable expense of mus- 
cular force, a permanent, vertical position, and a continual movement 
of the body on the part of the workman, so as to saw the pearl-shell fixed 
in a vice. In addition, the sawyer constantly breathes a considerable 
quantity of dust, which each cut with the saw causes to fly towards his 
face. e second operation—working at the grindstone—consists in 

lishing that portion of the shell sawn off in the mill. By the position 

¢ is obliged to adopt the grinder experiences several inconveniences, 
such as standing always on the same foot; continual movement with the 
other ; continued efforts of pressure ; heat of body, resulting from fatigue 
and continuity of work; icy coldness of the hands, which are always wet; 
together with incessant respiration of watery vapour mixed with dust. 
To cut buttons is extremely fatiguing, and requires force. The work- 
man bends forcibly the elbows, and leans forward the upper part of the 
body, which causes his mouth to be in front of a thick cloud of dust of 
mother-of-pearl raised by the round saw. Chronic bronchitis, hemo- 
ptysis, ophthalmia, and cracks in the hands are the maladies which parti- 
cularly affect the workman in these objects. 

The best way to diminish the amount of mischief caused by the 
inhalation of the mouth and eyes of so much sharp dust, is to cause 
currents of warm air to be directed strongly through the workshops of the 
turners and those who work at the mills and grindstones, and to cause 
the sawyers to work under a shed, but in the open air. The number of 
men working in the same chamber should be very limited. The water 
in which the stones dip should be frequently renewed, indeed daily, so 
that the grinder shall not constantly have his hands wetted with stagnant 
water, and his face continually plunged in a cloud of infected vapour. 
The use of masks of very fine silk, recommended and employed in several 
analogous works, will be very useful to the artisans. 

women, who in France are mostly employed in engraving fans, 
and placing the buttons on cards, suffer much from chlorosis and similar 
ancmic complaints, but this depends much on their bad sanitary state, 
and on the sedentary nature of their employments. 

A petition was laid before the House of Commons in 1854 from 
MINERS, complaining of the recklessness of their employers in respect of 


the causes of frequent explosion, earth-falls, &c.,in mines. It has been 


times com 
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generally thought that accidents in mines usually arose from the reck- 
less disregard of precautionary regulations on the part of operative 
miners themselves, but it would seem that they attribute these explosions 
to want of sufficient ventilation by shafts, &c., and earth-falls to want 
of adequate timber, or other supports. It is a fearful circumstance to 
notice that a thousand lives are annually sacrificed, without including the 
unfortunate men who are so far crippled as to die a lingering death by 

explosions of amare | in coal mines, which burn, crush, or suffocate 

with fiery dust the unfortunate victims. Making allowances for the con- 

tingencies of a collier’s life, it is fair to assume that he works on an 

average for thirty years. It follows from this that, out of the 250,000 

colliers now at work in Great Britain, 30,000 are certain to be killed, ° 
unless the present system be materially altered. What is required here 

we see practised in Belgium in the shape of a code of regulations which 

would remedy much of the carelessness and ignorance in the mining dis- 

tricts of our country. The want of ventilation, and other minor causes, 

occasion the terrible ae of life which statistics afford. It is to be hoped that 

the government will adopt some stringent measures to compel the owners 

of mines to adopt precautionary measures for the safety and health of their 

workmen, and that the latter may be shielded in their arduous and 

hazardous duties by the protecting arm of the law. Miners, firework- 

makers, rock-blasters, and quarrymen are liable to severe injuries of the 

eyes from the explosion of gunpowder: besides the burn, grains of gun- 

powder are often driven into the eye, and leave indelible stains, 

Special acts have been made to secure the safety of workmen employed 
about the machinery in racTorigs, by directing that the mill-gearing 
should be “ properly fenced ;” and the health of the inmates of factories 
has been improved by limiting the hours of labour. Upon the habits 
of the workmen themselves much now depends to render these benefits 
of increasing value. The reports of the Inspectors of Factories attest the 
willingness of most of the owners of factories to diminish the labour and 
protect from injury those in their employ, and proceedings are instituted 
by government against all those who infringe the —— of the 
act. One instance may be recorded of the happy effects which ensue 
from a right feeling between master and man. At the factory of the 
Messrs. Peter, at Kirkland, in Fifeshire, the cleanly and happy appear- 
ance of the workmen, and the order of the workrooms, strike every 
stranger who witnesses them. It is due to the excellent system — 
of providing for the social comforts of the working community. There 
is a day-school in the village attended by seventy or eighty pupils, chil- 
dren of the workers, and an evening class ; no young persons are admitted 
to employment unless they promise to attend the evening school. The 
Sabbath used to be much neglected, but by instituting a wer morning 
school for the females, they went from thence to the church, which had a 
most beneficial influence upon the male portion of the workers, who were 
thus induced to attend the church also. There are about 500 workers 
employed in the different branches of the establishment, and as there is 
not room for all of them in the-village, for those who come from the 
neighbouring places a commodious room is provided with seats, a good 
fire, and boiler of hot water for their use during meal hours. There is 
an extensive library in an adjoining apartment, from which books may be 
taken at a mere nominal subscription. The workers form an instrumen- 
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band in the and in the summer evenings perambulate the 
vicinity, with music p ying: A choral society also exists, for teaching 
and practising sacred and secular music. A sick fund has been established 

among the workers, and is managed by a committee of 
aS own . They have a summer excursion annually, and a ball in 
one of their large rooms, given by the proprietors, whose liberality and 
care in the interests of their workers serve to unite all the parts of their 
social fabric into one harmonious whole. 

The foregoing are only a few of the numerous cases which, if space 
permitted, we could bring forward as evidences that the evils have their 
remedies in most instances, and that it depends greatly upon the artisan 
himself whether he will adopt, or culpably neglect, the means of 
prolonging existence, which the plainest principles of science place at his 
command. In the words of the Census Report for 1851, “ As there is 
no reason why the mean ‘lifetime’ in England should be forty years, and 
as it is found to range in extent, under different circumstances, from 
twenty-five years in Liverpool and Manchester to forty-five years in Surrey, 
and in other localities to a number of years still higher, there is good 
ground for believing that it may be gradually raised yet nearer to the 
complete natural lifetime. The way is not closed to great and immediate 
ameliorations ; but as it has pleased the Author of the Universe to make 
the food of mankind chiefly the product of labour, their clothing of skill, 
their intellectual enjoyments of education, their purest emotions of art,— 
so health and the natural lifetime of the race are, in a certain sense, 
evidently to be the creation of the intellect and the will; and it is only 
with the observation, experience, science, foresight, prudence, and deci- 
sion of generations of men—at command—that the battle of life can be 
fought out victoriously to the end.” 


zB 





BOARDS OF MANAGEMENT. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL. 


How are we to govern our railways, our shipping companies, our life- 
assurance companies, our joint-stock companies of any character, our 
charitable institutions? We are losing faith in boards of directors and 
committees of management. We are doubting the wisdom of a multi- 
tude of counsellors, selected, that is, in the way in which directors are 
ordinarily chosen. The system has worked ill in so many instances that 
we are beginning to regard it with an angry frown; and though we do 
not suppose, with all our cogitation, we s be enabled to devise a 
better, we see, at least, that certain palpable evils in the present mode 
must receive immediate attention. 

Some undertakings are conducted by large boards of directors, some 
by small; some are presided over by a chairman who is likewise 
manager, with a considerable salary, and who is, himself, really the 
board ; some are directed by committees attached to various depart- 
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ments; some pay their directors salaries irrespective of the number of 
their attendances ; others give fees according to attendances; some have 
yearly general meetings, some half-yearly; the affairs of some companies 
are open, not only to their shareholders but to all the world; the con- 
dition and working of others are known only to the directors; and there 
are cases, we verily believe, wherein neither directors, nor shareholders, 
nor the public are acquainted with the actual position of things, whether 
it be satisfactory or the reverse. 

We, a few years ago, knew well a railway company—one of import- 
ance, as will be judged when we state that its capital, originally nearly 
three millions of money, ultimately, we think, reached to more than 
four millions. Now, the railway was a gigantic undertaking and a 
critical speculation. It embraced works of enormous magnitude and 
fearful cost. What a field for care, for great prudence, watchful 
economy, unsleeping industry! A perilous thing, a terrible responsi- 
bility to have been a director of this railway during its construction ! 
The works alluded to, to be executed, were of a perfectly novel description, 
and the just expense being a matter of doubt, would, therefore, have to 
be considered, calculated, cheeked, with sagacity, patience, and prudence 
rarely to be met with. Oh, brilliantly were these qualifications supplied! 
The board was a farce. It consisted of twelve members; but of these 
only about one-half ordinarily attended, and a half of this half might as 
well have been absent, for only three were active in the management, 
and two of the three held the destinies of the concern in their hands. 
The board, then, practically consisted of two men. But the system went 
a step further. The board consisted of two men, but there was a com- 
mittee which, far more than the board, managed the undertaking, and 
this committee consisted of five members—/five members! Pshaw !—it 
consisted of one man, and one of the two, of course, who formed the board. 
Thus, nominally directed by a board of twelve men, with high-sounding 
names, this great work was governed, put wrong, plunged into embar- 
rassment, and ultimately spoiled, as a paying speculation, by one solitary 
individual possessing a strong and resistless will when opposed to the 
weaker spirits with which its owner was associated. When the mischief 
had been done, indeed, when very alarming difficulties had arisen, and the 
company seemed on the brink of ruin, the sleeping guardians woke to 
their duty, a change was introduced and the evil stopped, but the money 
which had been recklessly spent was gone, and no activity now could 
undo the misehief which had been suffered. 

Now we say, and the reader will say, this was a shameful case. So it 
was; and yet it was quite a common case, and we fear there are pas 
instances at this day of a similar kind—and, more, we apprehend there 
always will be. It is an evil which attends this mode of management, 
and though we shall try presently to suggest a few checks which may be 
useful, we do not think it possible to get rid of it entirely. 

There is an evil sending either course which may be pursued with 
reference to boards of management. If you select your men, as they 
are ordinarily selected, for little else than their respectability, you may be 
certain that by far the greater number—all, probably, but one or two— 
will be careless and apathetic in their duty, will regard it as something to 
be taken up and laid down according to convenience ; and being indis- 
posed, and, it may even be, incapable of conducting the undertaking 
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themselves, will virtually hand over its conduct to the one or two parties 
alluded to, who can will and do manage it agreeably to their own 
views. Yes, this one man or these two men will be possessed of strength 
and courage _— sufficient for the task. But will they have the requi- 
site ? Ay, there’s the rub. They will most likely be able 
men but scheming men; men not averse to benefiting the company, but 
amazingly desirous of enriching themselves; men who admire duty, but 
will make money ; ambitious men, grasping, greedy, vain, domineering, 
proud, who will have their own way, be that way good or bad. ' Before 
such a man as this, or such men as these (if there be only one, the course 
is clearer, but if there be two, they will probably fraternise), how meekly 
do their weaker companions bow. Not ostensibly, not avowedly—oh no! 
—to compel them to do this would be very bad policy indeed on the part 
of Mr. Graspall. It might create dissension and rebellion, and the iron 
but unfelt rule hitherto maintained might be disturbed and even broken, 
were Mr. Softly, and Mr. Peaceman, and Mr. Harmony to wake up to 
the fact that, respectable as they were in the eyes of the world, and much 
faith as was placed in this very undertaking simply because they were 
connected with it, they were really only Mr. Graspall’s puppets, that he 
turned and twisted, flattered, persuaded, and bullied them at every 
meeting of the board which it might suit them to attend ; that there 
never was a resolution of any importance passed which was not traceable 
to Mr. Graspall ; that his spirit, his will, his views permeated everything, 
shone through everything, and stamped everything ‘“ Graspall” in largest 
characters. No, not openly does Mr. Graspall compel these meek and weak 
heads to bow: no one more polite and more courteous than he in aspect, 
no one more insolent in heart. He knows the secret of effect. When 
Mr. Graspall is roused, there is a fine moral tone which he adopts, a 
majestic air as of an injured but beneficent sovereign, which wins some 
supporters and cows all adversaries, and the storm is hushed, and Mr. 
Graspall triumphant is again smiling and serene. 

But while the certainty that on a direction so selected there will be a 
Mr. Graspall, or Messrs. Graspall, forms a strong objection to the having 
regard only to the respectability of the members of a board of manage- 
ment, so, on the other hand, we must admit that the opposite course, the 
endeavouring to ensure every director being a man of high energy and 
ability, is not unfraught with evil. If every man on a board be compe- 
tent to lead, there will be no one willing to follow. Mr. Jones is quite 
as opulent, influential, able, industrious, and determined as Mr. Smith. 
He entertains his view of the proper conduct of the urdertaking, every 
jot, as vehemently as Mr. Smith his ; and equally rich, clever, and reso- 
lute, and equally bent on carrying his policy as Mr. Smith, is the oppo- 
nent of both Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones—Mr. Brown. Here are the elements 
of discord—here is a state of things calculated to kindle war to the knife. 
And it does kindle war to the knife. There never is a board-meeting 
but there is a disturbance, there never is a resolution passed but under 
protest, there never is a course commenced but that the opposing party, if 
they get an gen, Ale they must sometimes do—maul, and thwart, 
and spoil it. But we should have said “ opposing parties,” for each man 
on this highly-gifted direction refuses to bow to his neighbour; he is a 


party in himself ; he will make no concessions ; his own views, and none 
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but his own views, shall have his advocacy, all others shall receive his 
bitter antagonism. Now the reader will see the mischief of this position 
of matters. There cannot be any settled plan of action at a board such 
as that we are sketching—there can be no fixed, defined policy. A pro- 
ceeding one day is counteracted by a proceeding the next day ; a system 
now adopted will give way to acter system to-morrow ; and that again 
will be ousted in favour of a different one on the third day. No plan is 
duly tested—no idea is permanently dominant—no line of policy adhered 
to for the barest period. All is confusion, and the result is mischief to 
a most grievous extent. 

We will, by the way, be bold enough to take our own House of Com- 
mons as about as awkward, cumbrous, tardy, and inefficient a piece of 
machinery as could possibly be devised. Here matters of great impor- 
tance, but which half a dozen sensible, well-informed men, sitting an 
hour in a little back parlour, could enter upon, discuss, thoroughly inves- 
tigate, and most wisely settle, are droned over, bungled over, speechified 
over, and, finally, after a fearful delay, decided in a fashion so strangely 
commingling truth and falsehood, wisdom and folly, force and weakness, 
clearness and mystification, that any one person of ability would be 
ashamed of having any such decision attributed to him. e are great 
admirers of oratory. The clear and concise phraseology, the easy but 
impressive delivery, the vehement outpouring of the whole soul of a gifted 
man in words which sink into the inmost hearts of his auditors—all this 
may be listened to with intense admiration ; but we almost wish that the 
power of speaking sentences consecutively were a power only possessed 
through inspiration, and only imparted to those worthy of the gift. The 
intolerable nuisance of a man who never can be brought to understand 
that there should be careful thinking prior to lengthy were is @ 
punishment suitable for a heavy crime. It is bad enough in social circles 
to be bored by a wretched conceited prattler, but in ‘the great council 
of the nation,” that a man should constantly waste most valuable time, 
hinder the progress of improvement, and retard the welfare of millions, 
by the vanity which prompts him upon all matters both great and small 
to luxuriate in a heavy harangue conveying worthless ideas, or simply 
echoing those already expressed, is something which makes one’s eyes 
glisten with indignation. But let any one have the patience to wade 
through the speeches upon any important question, and will he not 
really pity those whose duty it is to listen to them, and mourn the state 
of mystification to which the bulk of the members must be reduced at 
their conclusion. If a question be indeed intricate, the fewer words you 
employ in discussing it the better. When once the mental view becomes 
clouded, the great likelihood is that a dense fog will succeed, in the 
which points first perceived clearly enough will gradually become ob- 
scured until they are lost sight of altogether. -We commiserate the 
honest but not particularly clear-headed man who, at the close of a long 
debate, tries to decide a knotty point by assistance of the arguments 
urged on both sides therein. If the arguments had never been heard, 
the honest but not very intellectual member might have had a tolerable 
idea of the features of the matter presented to him, but he is fairly done 
for now. Such a number of honourable members have explained their 
views, and exhibited the bearings of the subject with such remarkable 
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lucidity, that there is reason to doubt whether the ablest man in the 
House, until he have mentally shaken himself and thrown off the dust 
which the debate will have cast upon his intellectual machinery, can dis- 
ingui e middle, or the middle from the beginning, of 
But this is by the way. We are not bold ee tee 
expedient to abolish the House of Commons, thoug ~ all question 
the progress of reform (real reform) would be amazingly a if it 
were dealt with by a few minds of lofty character associated with pure 
and honest hearts, instead of being, as now, tossed about and played with 
by hundreds of all sorts. | 
ing to the question of boards of management, we have seen 
that there is an evil where the majority of members are dummies; and 
in, there is an evil where all attempt to be leaders. The question is, 
whether there is any course which would avoid both these evils. First, 
we would advise that a board should never consist of more than six 
directors ; and secondly, that such directors should be men of standing 
certainly, but also of unquestionable ability and experience. These latter 
points being secured, there would be a tolerable guarantee that no 
Graspall could exercise sway. Each of the six intellects being really an 
intel and not the shadow of one, would work independently of its 
neighbour, and would decline to receive anything as a truth until it had 
weighed it and tested its value. On the other hand, there being dwt six, 
there would not be that clashing and disputing and splitting up into 
sections which is sure to occur where there is a much larger number. With 
this improvement (if we may venture to hope it would be an improve- 
ment) in the constitution of the boards of management, and with the 
application of various checks through requirement of frequent reports 
from the directors, and periodical examinations of the most siding 
character by the shareholders, we believe that our joint-stock under- 
takings might be carried on in a sound and satisfactory manner. As 
matters have gone hitherto, the investment of money im a joint-stock 
company has been pretty well synonymous with the losing half of it. 
“ Union is strength,” says the names § In regard to joint-stock under- 
takings, union has rather resulted in weakness. Again, although it is as- 
that “ money makes money,” the more money with which boards of 
direction have been supplied, the more they have squandered. But the 
remedy must come from the shareholders. They are a little more lively 
than they were, but they are very inert and careless still. They should 
not absent themselves, as most of them do, from the public meetings of 
their companies ; and when they do attend, they should not sit gazing in 
idiotic admiration at Mr. Graspall, while he, staring at them in retarn, 
much after the fashion of a wolf at sheep, pompously dwells upon that 
which the directors have done well, not carmg to mention various matters 
which have been a ns .— a which have not been done at all. In 
common phraseology, the shareholders should be “down upon” G ll 
and his comrades. They should forthwith be told their a aghiam 
bered, that they have run their course, and that, as in the field of this 
direction prizes henceforth are to be won only by combined honesty and 
ability, it is fitting they should betake themselves to some other arena, 
where their peculiar qualifications will be more likely to achieve success. 
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LITERARY LBEAFLBETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


No. XXXV.—Lippet.’s History or Romes.* 


Convinoep, and with reason, that a History of Rome, “suited to the 
wants of the present day”—which, simply because it is the present day, 
is rather exacting and hard to please in such a matter—“ does not in 
fact exist, and certainly is much wanted,” the Dean of Christ Church has 
prepared and now published such a history as, he hopes, will answer the 
purpose, But it may be doubted whether the present day, cognisant of 
the kindred works, in English, of Arnold and Merivale—and in French, 
of Michelet and Mérimée—not to speak of fellow-historians in Germany, 
where, amid costly research and large results, there is ever wanting (and 
tis a parlous want!) the art to shape and group and organise dead 
matter into living forms ;—it may be doubted whether Dr. Liddell’s 
History of Rome is sufficiently “ suited to our wants” to fulfil its author's 
practical design. Qualifications for the task he has; adequate scholar- 
ship, calmness of judgment, and clearness of arrangement and style. 
But there is an absence of the depth or originality of view, the penetra- 
tion into character, the energy of grasp, the befitting warmth of eolour- 
ing, to be desired in such a work. ‘This history may indeed be free 
from the reproach that has been cast upon all compendious histories— 
viz., that “they are histories in which nothing of history remains except 
the proper names ;” yet is it marked by a degree of dryness and dulness 
out of proportion with its great subject, and, as in the case of that 
famous Litt e Old Woman who lived in a house 


Too small for a giant, too big for a mouse— 


it is something too long for a hand-book or compendium, and something 
too short (though not as Polonius defines shortness) to become a elagsic, 
or standard authority for students who think as well as cram. That Dr. 
Arnold’s History of Rome should break off where it does, is a matter of 
yearly accumulating regret. And the admirable qualities of Mr. Meri- 
vale’s “ Rome under the Emperors’ make it a grievance that he should 
not have started from an earlier date. But we have some hope that he 
may yet find time, as already he must have found encouragement, to 
enlarge his canvass @ parte ante, without detriment to his progress 
a parte post; what he has written of republican Rome excites a strong 
and reasonable desire to see him engaged on her story as a whole. Mean- 
while, let us be as thankful as we can for the goods the gods provide us, 
in the volumes (if the gods are at all concerned in their genesis) of lexi- 
cographical Dr. Liddell. 

An opening chapter is judiciously devoted to some account of the phy- 
sical structure of the Peninsula; for the author’s reading has convinced 





—~— ee 


* A History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Henry G. Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; late Head 
Master of Westminster School. Two Vols. John Murray. 1855. 
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him that the physical geography of a country is a key to a great portion 
of its hi r and ra the very fact of its existence. ie points to 


mountains which lift their heads above the waves and storms, as forming 
the indestructible core of some countries destined by Providence to play a 
in the history of the world, while others are spread out in 

broad and swelling plains equally indestructible, Thus he affirms that 
the hard limestone of the Apennine range has alone enabled the long and 
slender Italian Peninsula to be the cradle of those political, social, and 
ecclesiastical institutions which are inseparably attached to the name of 
Rome ; for if the masses thrown into that singular shape had been com- 
of soft or loose materials, they would have been swept away by the 

oint action of wind and water, and the names of Italy and Rome been 
unknown, Another introductory section is occupied with the early popu- 
lation of Italy—which country forms an exception to the rule, that 
mountains are the chief boundaries of countries, and that races of men 
are found in their purest state when separated by these barriers from ad- 
mixture with other tribes. For, in the case of Italy, it was not, Dr. 
Liddell remarks, so much what Byron (after Filicaja) calls the ‘ fatal 
gift of beauty,” as the richness of its northern plain, that attracted suc- 
cessive tribes of invaders over the Alps. “From the earliest dawn of 
historic knowledge, we hear of one tribe after another sweeping like 
waves over the Peninsula, each forcing its predecessor onward, till- there 
arose a power strong enough to drive back the current, and bar aggres- 
sion for many an age. That power was the Roman Empire, which 
forced the Gauls to remain on the northern side of the Apennines, and 
preserved Italy untouched by the foot of the foreigner for centuries. No 
sooner was that power weakened, than the incursions again began ; and 
at the present day the fairest provinces of the Peninsula are subject to 
foreign rule.” But the historian does not fail to add, that if the northern 
barriers of the Peninsula availed not to check the lust of invaders, its long 
straggling shape, intersected by mountains from top to bottom, mate- 
rially assisted in breaking it up into a number of different nations : 
‘* Except during the time when the Roman Empire was in its strength, 
Italy has always been parcelled out into a number of small states” —being 
shared, in the earliest times, among numerous tribes distinct in race and 
language, into whose origin and character inquiries and researches have 
been made times and ways without number, and with results highly un- 
satisfactory, inconsistent, and indistinct. But we may pretty safely con- 
clude with Arnold, that the Latins belonged to that great race which, in 
very early times, overspread both Greece and Italy, under the various 
names of Pelasgians, Tyrrhenians, and Siculians, mixed with and con- 
quered by the Oscans,* so that the latter were the ruling class of the 
united nation, the former its subjects. Dr. Donaldson holds that the 
Pelasgians were simply an old or Low Iranian tribe, who formed the 
basis of the population in Italy and Greece : “and there is certainly no 





* Or Cascans, the aborigines of Central Italy. By the way, we are glad to see 
Dr. Liddell does not transform our old acquaintance aborigines into aberrigines, as 
sume authors do, who appear to derive it, in their aberratic way, from aderro, “ to 
wander away.” 
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radical difference,” he says,* “between Latin and Greek.” The con- 
nexion of the Latin language with the Greek is indeed plain enough ; 
but, as Arnold has pointed out,f there is another element besides that 
which the Latin has in common with the Greek—an element belonging 
to the languages of Central Italy, and which may be called Oscan ; and 
he adopts Nie uhr’s remark, that whilst the terms relating to agriculture 
aud domestic life are mostly derived from the Greek part of the language, 
those relating to arms and war are mostly Oscan. 

Strange is the place filled in the history of the past by the Pelasgi— 
a ‘restless and various people,” as Sir Bulwer Lyttont calls them, who 
overran the whole of Greece, settled or sojourned in Dacia, Illyria, and 
the country of the Geta, colonised the coasts of Ionia, and were long the 
master-race of the fairest lands of Italy ; but who have “ passed away 
amidst the revolutions of the elder earth, their ancestry and their 
descendants alike unknown :”§ for after all, the name of Pelasgic, accord- 
ing to Mr. Grote, is a name that carries with it no assured predicates, 
and noway enlarges our insight into real history. ‘‘ Whoever,” the his- 
torian of Greece observes, in treating this vexed question (some critics 
think in a vexatiously questionable manner)—‘ whoever has examined 
the many conflicting systems respecting the Pelasgi—from the literal 
belief of Clavier, Larcher, and Raoul Rochette (which appears, to me at 
least, the most consistent way of proceeding), to the interpretative and 
half-incredulous processes applied by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or 
O. Miiller, or Dr. Thirlwall—will not be displeased with my resolution 
to decline so insoluble a problem.” | Dr. Liddell is far from confusing 
his readers with disquisitions about these old-world Children of the Mist, 
and briefly directs those who desire a clear and intelligible account of them 
to Dr. Smith’s History of Greece. His conclusion as to the language of 
the Latin nation is, that while the Latin contains a very large number of 
words closely resembling the Greek (its framework being particularly like 
the olic dialect), it is not therefore to be supposed that these cognate 
roots and forms were borrowed from the Greek, since the same roots and 
forms are found in Sanscrit, to which language indeed Latin, in many of 
its forms, bears a closer resemblance than to Greek. Hence he infers 
that these languages all branched off from one primitive stock, and 
affirms that the form under which thisoriginal language first appeared in 
Latium was Pelasgian, or half Hellenic. And the summary of his ob- 
servations concerning the origin of the Roman people is to this effeet— 





* Donaldson’s New Cratylus—that valuable and characteristic work of a most 
learned and equally litigious doctor, whom we may, in no offensive sense, pro- 
nounce the most disagreeable of doctors—in the sense, namely, of the despairingly 


querulous line, 
“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree !” 


+ Arnold’s History of Rome. 

t “ Athens, its Rise and Fall.” 1837. 

§ Hardly so their “ descendants,” however, if Sir Edward is right in identifying 
with the Pelasgi the primitive population of Greece, and so with the great bulk of 
the people in the various states, and through their most dazzling age. And 
again: ‘* Not less in Italy than in Greece the parents of an imperishable tongue, 
and, in part, the progenitors of a glorious race, we may still find the dim track of 
their existence wherever the classic civilisation flourished,” &¢c.— Ibid. 
|| Grote’s History of Greece. Vol. i. 
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that philology confirms tradition in representing Italy as peopled by a 
number of t races, and Rome as ing more or less of the 
peculiarities of each race, the result of philology’s attempt to establish 
some definite relations between these races being meagre, because the 
materials for a judgment are meagre; one thing, however, being certain, 
that the Roman people and its language were formed by a composition 
almost as manifold and heterogeneous as the people and language of 


England. : 

Dr. Liddell relates the early history of Rome in a style expressly 
adopted to imply its legendary or fabulous character—with a sort of 
affected simplicity designed to distinguish the mythical and pre-historic 
from subsequent ages—the diction resembling an Englished version of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and Judah. In alluding to the 
custom of recent historians of Rome to give an abstract of the con- 
clusions of Niebuhr, almost regardless of the evidence on which those 
conclusions rest, he remarks that the acute and laborious criticisms of 
many scholars, chiefly German, have greatly modified the faith which 
the present generation is disposed to place in Niebuhr’s authoritative 
dicta, and that beyond a doubt many of the results which he assumes as 
positive are little better than arbitrary assertions. But Dr. Liddell holds 
Niebuhr’s main positions to be still unshaken, or rather to have been 
confirmed, by examination and attack. Of Sir G. C. Lewis’s “ In- 
Lao (published since the present History was at press) he 
speaks in the highest terms: “it 1s impossible to speak too highly of 
yearn the clearness, the patience, the judicial calmness of his 
elaborate argument ;”f but while the Doctor concedes in full the Ba- 
ronet’s conclusions as to almost all the Wars and Foreign Transactions 
of early times, he yet claims attention for the Civil History of Rome in 
the first ages‘of the Republic. For there is about this Civil History a 
“consistency of progress, and a clearness of intelligence, that would 
make its fabrication more wonderful than its transmission in a half- 
traditionary form. When tradition rests wholly on memory, it is fleet- 
ing and uncertain; but when it is connected with customs, laws, and 
institutions, such as those of which Rome was justly proud, and to which 
the ruling party clung with desperate tenacity, its evidence must doubt- 
less be carefully sifted and duly estimated, but ought not altogether to 
be set aside.” 

According to Dr. Liddell’s view, the reigns of Romulus and Numa 
are in the realm of pure mythology; Romulus, the man of force (jw7), 
is, like Aneas, the son of a god; Numa, the man of law (voyos) is, like 


——— eS 





* “Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History.” (John W. Parker 
and Son, 1855.) It is curious how the Chancellorship of the Exchequer has been 
lately monopolised by literary men; Disraeli making way for Gladstone, and 
Gladstone for Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Who would have conjectured, 
while reading Sir George’s “Influence of Authority,” &c., or Mr. Gladstone’s 
“ Church and State,” or (a fortiori) Mr. Disraeli’s “ Vivian Grey,” or his “ Ixion 
in Heaven,” or his “ Love Story” with linked sweetness long drawn out, that 
ay of these — would one day have to prepare and propound a Budget, of 

“own peculiar” 

t Sir George’s argument goes to show, that Roman History deserves little or 
no attention till the ave at which we can securely refer to contemporary writers, 
and that this age cannot be carried back farther than the times of Pyrrhus. 
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Anchises, the favoured lover of a goddess—and the two names typifying 
the origin of Rome's institutions, social, political, and religious, while the 
two reigns probably represent an actual historical period of Sabine 
supremacy. Again; the reigns of Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Martius 
reproduce in some particulars those of the two first kings; but the 
miraculous element is gone. Under the elder Tarquin, and Servius, 
“ King of the Commons,” Rome extends her sway in a manner still 
attested by material proofs, and the power of the oligarchy suffers a 
marked decline. The reigns of these four last kings are almost void of 
legendary lore. It revives, however, with the second Tarquin, the 
“ superb” father of 





False Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame,— 


the accounts of this last of the Roman kings being pronounced by Dr. 
Liddell nothing but a series of Heroic Legends, which begin with the 
death of Servius, and end with the great battle of Lake Regillus, where, 


Under the Porcian height, 
All in the lands of Tusculum 

Was fought a glorious fight.* 
The reign of Superbus represents the accomplishment of the struggle of 
monarchy against oligarchy—the establishment of the despotism of one 
to the discomfiture of overwhelming influence by a few. All that can 
be collected from the Heroic Legends, in reference to Tarquin himself, 
is, that he “ was really a great and powerful monarch, a man of ability 
and energy, who acknowledged no political rights except those of the 
King, and who fell in consequence of one of those sudden bursts of 
passionate indignation, to which all orders of a nation are sometimes 
roused by contumelious oppression.” The era of the Kings ended, 
henceforth a change comes o'er the spirit of the legends; they become 
less national, less occupied with dynastic feuds and dynastic changes,— 
more personal, more occupied with deeds of individual daring — 


On Cremera’s bank 
How fell the Fabii;+ how the Decii died ; 
And Curtius plunged into the flaming gulf. 


There is this to be remarked of the Legends of post-regal Rome,—that 
whereas portions of historic truth may be extracted from those legends 
which deal with Rome under her seven Kings,—under the Patrician rule, 
on the contrary, they “rather lead us away from the truth ; for they pass 
into positive Romance.” They are thus quite different in kind from most 
of the legends of Greece or of regal Rome, in which no “ intentional 





* Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
t “Una dies Fabios ad bellum miserat omnes; 
Ad bellum missos perdidit una dies.”—-Ovm, Fasti. 
This day, the Ides of February, was consecrated by the Fabii, by sacrifices to the 
gods of the Fabian Gens: a day to be had in remembrance es ae by that illus- 


trious House: “ys 
“Hee fuit illa dies, in quo Veientibus arvis 
Ter centum Fabii, ter cecidere duo.” —Jid. 


t Thomson: “ Liberty.” 
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fraud” is discernible; while in these myths of post-regal Rome there is, 
palpably, a studious concealment of whatever would tell against, and an 
unscrupulous invention of fictions that promise to tell in favour of, the 
Seven-Hilled City. 

The chief cause of this difference is traced to the predominant power 
of certain great Houses. ‘The Valerii, the Fabii, the Furi, the Horatii, 
the Mucii, appropriated to themselves and to their ancestors deeds which 
were never performed ; and family bards or minstrels made it their voca- 
tion to i to this idle and unreal love of honour.” According to 
Cato, it was a custom in the banquet minstrelsy of the olden times to 
‘sing to the flute the praiseworthy deeds of famous men.” At the 
funerals of celebrated persons, moreover, it was once usual to carry forth 
the images of their ancestors, accompanied by éloges and panegyrics, said 
or sung, by household bards and chroniclers, who, on such occasions, 
would not be slow to exaggerate a little the terms of their neni@ und 
laudationes, in honour of the illustrious dead. 

As an example of this legendary distortion of facts, to glorify some 
high family name, the story of Regulus, though occurring so late as the 
first Punic War, may be referred to. Before the Revolution of Niebuhr,* 
it was the rule to enrol the name of Regulus among the noblest pattern 
names of men of unimpeachable renown and almost inimitable greatness. 
Prose became poetical in recording his self-sacrifice ; and poetry had to 
importune the Muse, with vehement persistency, for new inspiration to 
treat aright so high an argument. Regulus was one of the hobbies whom 
History was for ever trotting out, as a spectacle to and the despair of 
aspiring youth. It was a pride and a duty to know by heart, and im- 
plicitly to acquiesce in, all that Thomson had put into blank verse, about 
this victim of Punic rage—when narrating (“O Jemmy Thomson! 
Jemmy Thomson O!”) how 


— a the wavering fathers firm’d, 
By dreadful counsel never given before, 

For Roman honour sued, and his own doom. 
Hence he sustained to dare a death prepared 
By Punic rage. On earth his manly look 
Relentless fixed, he from a last embrace, 

By chains polluted, put his wife aside, 

His little children climbing for a kiss ; 

* Not that Niebuhr was the first to doubt the credibility of early Roman His- 
tory. Dr. Liddell mentions Perizonius, a German, as the first, and probably the 
ablest, of this school of sceptical critics; Vico, too, “an Italian of extraordinary 
genius,” seems to have anticipated many of Niebuhr’s hypotheses, though marring 
the result of his own investigations by the mysticism with which he mixed them 
up. The Frenchman Beaufort was incited to Ais damaging researches, “Sur ]’In- 
certitude de I’Histoire Romaine,” by that tout-puissant incentive to men of his 
race, national pique. He could no longer put up with musty, fusty, rusty chro- 
niclers, who dared, in stupid dependence one upon the other, and in insulting 
reiterations one after the other, to tell him that the “brave Gauls of Brennus’’ 
had given way before Camillus and his crew. No, a thousand times no! Beau- 
fort felt that he must wipe out this national disgrace; and he did so. He caught 
the countrymen of Camillus in the act of fibbing, fagrante delicto. And having in 
this one instance, to which he was stimulated by patriotic spirit, put Roman 
chroniclers palpably in the wrong, he was encouraged to push on his scrutiny a 
little farther, and again with results that dealt a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment to unsuspecting believers in Livy and Dr. Goldsmith. 
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Then dumb through rows of weeping wondering friends, 
A new illustrious exile! pressed along. 

Nor less impatient did he pierce the crowds 

Opposing his return, than if, escaped 

From long litigious suits, he glad aoenek 

The noisy town awhile, and city cloud, 

To breathe Venafrian, or Tarentine air.* 


What if this piece of compact imagination were of imagination all com- 
pact ? this poetical recitative one grand poetical licence? this aggregate 
of pathetic and picturesque touches the baseless fabric of a vision? What 
if Cicero’s elaborate description, negue eum caritas patria retinuit, nec 
suorum,” &c.,¢ be (historically considered) but as yaAxos nywv, n KupSadrov 
adaNafov ? What if Horace, whose version Thomson followed but did 
not improve, was only beautifying a figment of fancy when he told how 
Regulus declined the kiss of his “pudice conjugis, and hastened on his 
doomed and dreary way, inter m@rentes amicos : 


Atqui sciebat, qu sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet : non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos, 

Et populum reditus morantem ; 
Quam si clientum longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite relinqueret, 

endens Venefranos in S, 
Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum.{ 


Niebuhr will tell us that the common account of the death of Regulus 
may be effaced from the pages of history without any scruple, and that 
Beaufort has shown this tragedy to be*a complete fiction, probably in- 
vented because the Romans allowed that the terms of peace proposed by 
Regulus were abominable, and that he had to make amends for his 
shameful conduct.§ Dr. Liddell’s treatment of the question is a fair 
specimen of his moderate and discriminating views, in reference to the 
more, assailable side of Niebuhr’s “ mythopoieic faculty;” and as sucli 
may be quoted, to show that he is not quite so much disposed as Arnold 
to take on trust (according to the “Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes” process) whatever conclusion the learned Dane may have come to, 
in that fell slaughter of the innocents, his extermination of the early tales 
of Rome. 

** Regulus,” says the Dean of Christ Church, “ was a man of the old 
Roman kind, like Curius and Fabricius, devoted to his country, eager for 
glory, frugal, bold, resolute, or (call it) stubborn. He has been censured 
for excessive presumptuousness in his African campaign, and for the ex- 
travagance by which he lost all the advantages which he might have 
secured. But it must be allowed that he had some grounds even for 
overweening confidence. Ever since the two nations had met in arms, the 
star of Carthage had grown dim before that of Rome. Even on the sea, 
where her navies had long ridden triumphant, the Queen of the Mediter- 
ranean had twice been beaten by her unskilled rival. There was enough 
to make more sagacious men than Regulus believe that Carthage was 
well-nigh powerless against Rome. ‘The Romans had yet to learn that 
when the jealous government of Carthage allowed greet penane tS com- 
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mand their armies, such as Xanthippus, and Hamilcar, and Hannibal, 
then the well-trained mercenaries might gain easy victories over their 
own brave but less practised citizens. The whole story of the embassy 
and death of Regulus has been doubted, chiefly because of the silence of 
Polybius, the most authentic historian of the time; and from the certainty 
that at least one mythical marvel* has been introduced into the narrative. 
But if allowance be made for some patriotic exaggeration, there is nothing 
improbable in the story. Those who crucified their own unlucky generals 
would not be slow to wreak any measure of vengeance on a recusant 
prisoner. We read also that the Romans retaliated by torturing some 
Carthaginian prisoners, and this fact can hardly be an invention. At all 
events, the personal qualities of Regulus rest too firmly on old tradition 
to be questioned. While we read the beautiful passage in which Cicero 
describes his disinterested patriotism ; while we repeat the noble Ode, in 
which Horace paints him as putting aside all who would have persuaded 
him to stay,—people, friends, and family, going forth to torture and death 
with the same serene indifference as if he were leaving the busy life of 
Rome for the calm retirement of his country-house ;—so long will the 
blood flow more quickly and the heart beat higher at mention of the name 
of Regulus.” 

It certainly is a little prejudiced in Niebuhr—whose exaltation of 
Carthage at the expense of Rome has been, as usual, too entirely echoed 
by Dr. Arnold—to accept as a fact the tortures which the Romans (by 
hypothesis, in the way of retaliation) inflicted on their Punic prisoners, 
a to argue that the story of the tortures undergone by Regulus is a 
myth ony out of that fact. Dr. Liddell is far from sharing in this 
kindness, of no_sneaking sort, towards Carthage; and he omits no 
seasonable opportunity of recurring to that ugly trick the Carthaginians 
had of crucifying their commanders-in-chief. Thus, in narrating the re- 
turn of Terentius Varro to Rome, after his discomfiture at Canne, when, 
in spite of his not blameless disaster, the Senate and People went out to 
meet him, and publicly thanked him,t “ for that he had not despaired of 
the Republic,”—Dr. Liddell denies that History has a nobler spectacle to 
show than this. So much for Rome. And adds: ‘‘ Had he [Varro] 
been a Carthaginian general, he would have been crucified.” So much 
for Carthage. 

Dr. Liddell distributes his matter under the heads, clearly and discreetly 


* Dr. Liddell here alludes to the monster serpent which confronted Regulus and 
the Roman army at the river Bagradas, and was only got out of the way after 
they had brought their whole artillery of catapults and balists to bear upon]it. 
Any less soft impeachment its unsusceptible skin declined toown. The story of 
this anti-Romanising snake has tended to discredit the general story of Regulus 
himself; much as if “Our Own Correspondent” were to detail how the Anglo- 
French army, headed by Pelissier and Codrington in person, had been balked of 
their design to ford some Crimean river, by the doughty and direful 


= presence, not to be put by,” 


of the Sea Serpent himself; and how that marine reptile, in this his philo-Russian 
demonstration, remained impervious to all appeals less overwhelming than that 
final one which prevailed on the Malakhoff to give in, and South Sebastopol to 
give up. 

t Less fortunate was the Pretor Fulvius; who, for getting into a similar scrape, 
on a smaller scale (for what was Herdonea to Cannez?) was “had up” by the 
august $.P.Q.R., and, to save his neck, had to take to his heels, double quick 
march, without prospect of a ticket of leave. 
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arranged, of Rome under the Kings, Rome under the Patricians, Rome 
Conqueror of Italy (B.c. 366-265), Rome and Carthage, Rome and the 
Conquest of the World (n.c. 201-132), and the Two Periods of Civil 
Wars—the former beginning with the agitations of the Gracchi and end- 
ing with the dictatorship and death of eyile, the latter relating the con- 
stant ‘double double toil and trouble” which kept Rome in “ hot water’ 
during the two so-called* Triumvirates. His narration of martial events 
reads eminently like that of a man of peace. His battle-pieces lack 
spirit, and his siege-trains drag heavily. He is more at his ease, and so 
uts us more at ours,;-when engaged as a civilian on civil topics. He is 
a pier in discussing the Roman system of finance than the campaigns 
of Pyrrhus—the Colonial than the War department—the Agrarian laws 
than the law of the sword. The concluding section of the History pro- 
bably shows him to most advantage, and is certainly the most vigorous 
and the best finished. The view he takes of the 7a Sa men of the age, 
from Marius and Sylla to Antony and Augustus, is accordant with what 
almost every judicious scholar now upholds. He does full justice to 
Pompey, whom, “so far as military tactics went,” he accounts superior 
to Cxsar—but whose politics he considers the politics of a man grasping 
and selfish, but irresolute and improvident. ‘The military successes of 
Czsar he ascribes not so much to scientific and calculated manceuvres, as 
to rapid audacity of movement and perfect mastery over the wills of men. 
Cesar’s character as a military commander is deeply blotted by his treat- 
ment of the enemies of Rome—his conduct, for instance, towards the Usi- 
petes and Tenchteri being pronounced by Niebuhr “ horrible,” that towards 
Vercingetorix “deplorable,” and his Gallic wars in general “truly 
criminal.” Dr. Liddell remarks, however, on this point, that any Roman 
commander with like powers, except, perhaps, Cato, would have acted in 
like manner ; for though to cause the death or captivity of some million 
of Gauls, for the sake of funds or personal aggrandisement, is ‘ shocking 
to us,” it “‘ was not so to Roman moralists.” And, on the other hand, it 
is to be borne in mind, that the clemency with which the great Julius 
spared the lives of his opponents in the Civil War, and the easy indul- 
gence with which he received them into favour, were peculiarly his own. 
“‘ His political career was troubled by no scruples: to gain his end he 
was utterly careless of the means. But before we judge him severely, 
we must remember the manner in which the Marian party had been 
trampled under foot by Sylla and the Senate. If, however, the mode in 
which he rose to power was questionable, the mode in which he exercised 
it was admirable. By the action of constant civil broils the constitutional 
system of Rome had given way to anarchy, and there seemed no escape 
except by submission to the domination of one capable man. The onl 
effect of Czsar’s fall: was to cause a renewal of bloodshed for another half 
generation ; and then his work was finished by a far less noble and gene- 
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* « So-called,” but in the first instance improperly. The Second Triumvirate, 
triumviri reipublica constituenda, formed B.c. 43, and composed formally and publicly, 
as an institution, by Mark Antony, Lepidus, and Octavianus, was a thing not to 
be confounded with the Cabal arranged seventeen years earlier between Cwsar, 
Pompey, and Crassus. The latter is improperly called a Triumvirate, because, 
as Dr. Liddell observes, it was a secret combination, and not an open assumption 
of political power, such as to Roman ears was implied in the word Triumvirate. 
(II. 408.) 
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rous ruler. ‘Those who slew Cesar were guilty of a great crime, and a 
still greater blunder.” 

Goethe calls the murder of Cesar the most senseless act that the 
Romans ever committed. The Dean of Christ Church takes a similar 
view. Hence, as may be supposed, his characterisation of the foremost 
man in the “taking off” of the Dictator, is not more favourable than 
that so ably drawn by Mr. George Long, who very forcibly and con- 
vincingly argues that the act was bad in Brutus as an act of treachery, 
and bad also as an act of policy; for Brutus put himself at the head of a 
plot, in which there was no plan—dreaming of success, and forgetting the 
means. Hear Dr. Liddell: ‘The name of Brutus has, by Plutarch’s 
beautiful narrative, sublimed by Shakspeare, become a bye-word* for 











* “ Bye-word.” Is it hyper-criticism to object that the use of this word (for the 
words are weighed of a Head Master of Westminster School and a Dean of Christ 
Church) is, at least conventionally, restricted to a bad sense, the opposite of its 
usage in the text? Dr. Liddell may answer that the objection is hyper-critical, 
indeed frivolous and vexatious; and that whatever the conventional restriction of 
the word, its proper and original meaning admits of either sense, good or bad, in- 
differently. 

Perhaps, again, it is hyper-criticism to object to the sense he puts upon a word 
he uses once and again, the word “ thereafter.” In this case, if he declare himself 
right as the “conventional” sense goes (though not universally) now-a-days, at 
any rate he wrests the word from its “ original and proper” meaning. He uses it, 
as so many others now do, as an analogue of “ hereafter”—which is a perversion 
of its power. For its true meaning is, “ accordingly,” expressive of something 
conditional, contingent; and has nothing to do with a question of time. That 
true meaning may be seen in two instanees which we will cite (for ’tis pity to see 
needless liberties taken with good old phrases, by those who are at the top of the 
tree of knowledge )—the one from sacred, the other from “ profane” writings : 

“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; a good understanding have 
all they that do thereafter,” &c. (Psarmcxi. 10. Prayer-book Version.) 

From Scripture to Shakspeare—is the transition allowable?—When Shallow is 
moralising on the frailty of life (and, by the way, to smooth the abruptness of our 
transition, it is observable that “As the Psalmist saith” occurs in his reflections), 
and characteristically breaking off from the serious thought, “ All shall die,” to 
the startling query, “ How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair?”—he glances 
aside, the reader will remember, from his half-scared surprise and uneasiness at 
learning the death of “ old Double,” to ask of his good gossip and fellow-justice, 
cousin Silence, “How a score of ewes now?” And Silence makes answer : 
“ Thereafter as they be,” &c. What meaning could Shallow have extracted from 
such a reply, if Silence (a man of few words, but plain ones) had used “ thereafter” 
as Dr. Liddell ab-uses it? 

Perhaps, too, it is hyper-critical (but then consider the temptation when a great 
rings en and University Don is in question) to submit that such passages as 
the following are not models of elegant or even correct composition : 

“He [Tarquin] had a favourite called Servius Tullius, a young man whom some 
said was born of a female slave takef at Corniculum.” (lI. p. 51.) 

“ After that he [Hamilcar] entered the bold and far-sighted policy which was so 
successfully carried out by his celebrated son.” (I. 318.) 

“The freedom promised was,” they said, “an illusion. Greece would only find 
a change of masters. Macedonian garrisons will be replaced by Roman. The 
Fetters of Greece would only be clasped tigiter by a stronger hand.” (IL. 29, 30.) 

Asa pendant to which fluctuation between “will” and “ would,” take this be- 
tween “ ye” and “ you:” “Either you think the Consulship of little worth, or ye 
think there are very few worthy of the Consulship. . . . If by virtue, &c., ye have 
risen . . - go on and prosper; but if vice and luxury have made you great, stop, 
for in these you are great enough.” (IL. 73.) 

“P. Mucius Scevola, who, with his brother, was the best lawyer of Rome, and a 
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self-devoted patriotism. This exalted opinion is now generally confessed 
to be unjust. Brutus was not a patriot, unless devotion to the party of 
the Senate be patriotism. Towards the Provincials he was a true Roman, 
harsh and oppressive. Cicero says he never received a letter from him 
in which there was not something arrogant and overbearing. . .. . 
Cicero was shocked at the usurious interest he demanded for his money 
from the wretched Asiatics, and at the cruel way in which he extorted 
payment from his debtor. He was entirely free hom the sensuality and 
profligacy of his age, as became one who professed a high philosophic 
rule. But for public life he was unfit. His habits were those of a 
student. His application was great; his memory remarkable. But he 
ene little power of turning his acquirements to account ; and to the 
ast he was rather a learned man than a man improved by learning. In 
comparison with Cassius, he was humane and generous ; but in almost 
every respect his character is contrasted for the worse with that of the 
great man, from whom he accepted favours, and then became his mur- 
derer.” 

Coming out as it did, just about the same time with Mr. Macaulay’s 
new volumes, Dr. Liddell’s History became inevitably liable to certain 
** invidious comparisons” with the Fie of the day. The points of con- 
trast are many and salient. Those of affinity few and faint. Perhaps 
some analogy-hunters may descry a resemblance in the habit each histo- 
rian has (each quite in his own way) of illustrating some character or 
event he is engaged with, by reference to something parallel, or similar, 
in the history of other times. Mr. Macaulay then outpours a flood of 
richly coloured associations,—dazzles you with a procession of princel 
forms—delights you by a throng of suggestive allusions. Dr. Liddell 
quietly hints for your instruction a kindred ‘case in point,” and as quietly 
passes by, on the other side. Thus he compares the Etruscan* calling 
in the Gauls to avenge his private wrongs, to Count Julian calling in the 
Moors to avenge the seduction of his daughter. Pyrrhus, in Tite and 
death, reminds him of Richard I. of England and Charles XII. of Sweden 
—for like them the restless Epirote passed his days in winning battles 
without securing any fruits of victory, and, like them, ended in a petty 
war and by an unknown hand “a life passed in the thick of danger.” 
The satisfaction with which the government at Carthage saw the depar- 
ture of Hamilcar for Spain, is compared to that which the French Direc- 
tory felt in 1797 at shipping off Napoleon for Egypt. Scipio's prompt 


man of unquestionable integrity,”—don’t read any too clearly. One is curious to’ 
know the single share each of the dual brotherhood had, in generating between 
them, by composition of forces, the ** best lawyer of Rome.” 
Is it Dr. Liddell who thus Anglicises Iliad. iv. 164, 
“The day shall come, when sacred Troy shall be levelled with the plain, 
And Priam and the people of that good warrior slain”? 


And again, Odys. i. 47: 
“So perish all and every one who dares such deeds as he !” 
Which “singular” treatment of “all and every one” is not observable in the 
original: 
‘ws ‘atrodoro kat 'adAos, ‘otis Tovaura ‘ye ‘peor. 


* Aruns, of Clusium. 
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and decisive way of quelling the mutiny of the Italians on the Sucro, 
recais the courage and tact of Clive in Bengal in a like emergency. 
The credulous eagerness with which public excitement in Rome, in 186 
B.c., caught up and propagated every report about profane orgies, “ re- 
minds us of the state of feeling that prevailed at Athens after the muti- 
lation of the statues of Hermes, or in England at the time of the Popish 
lot.”” Cicero loved Rome, ‘“ as Johnson loved London, because there 
alone he found scope for the exercise of his powers.” Pompey, on arriv- 
ing in Italy from Greece, “ was as silent on political matters as Monk on 
the eve of the Restoration, and therefore his intentions were suspected.” 
Sylla first emerged from poverty, “ like Marlborough, by the bounty of 
a mistress, who left him heir to all her property.”” And—to add one 
example more, out of many to choose from—‘‘ as Wallenstein consulted 
the stars through his astrologer,” so Sylla’s grim rival, Caius Marius, 
“ carried about with him a Syrian woman named Martha, in whose pre- 
dictions he placed unbounded confidence.” 





STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE. 
A HISTORY. 
XIX. 
DARKENED PAGES. 


WE must now direct our course towards Naples. 

Blake Whitmore had heard frequently from Mr. Fairfield and his 
daughter since they had left England, and she had always written 
encouragingly as to the benefits they had derived from change of climate 
and pursuits. She told him that, instead of the routes which had been so 
pleasantly devised over their maps at Wanstead, they had yielded, like 
many others, to seasons and circumstances, and had at last taken the 
beaten track by Switzerland into Italy. She spoke, as all who feel must 
speak, of the moment when Mont Blanc first rose upon her sight, at a 
sudden turn through one of the passes of the Jura; she told him of her 
rambles through the treasures of literature and art at Florence ; of her 
sad, deep interest in Rome ; of their pleasant excursions through the 
contorni of Naples; and of their plans for passing the summer at 
Sorrento. She told him, too, that at Florence they had met with a very 
agreeable old lady, a Miss Pigott, from whom she learut that Mr. Whit- 
more now very rarely visited Stoke ;—and he was little prepared for the 
letter which he had received from her father. 

He again looked at it ; and again read : 


“ My pear Biaxkr.—You must come to me immediately, for I am 
miserable, and shall soon be childless. I feel all that I am suffering the 
more severely, as, till within the last two months, I had no cause even 
for apprehension. My poor girl had been delighted with what she had 
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seen, and was planning the route that was, next year, to have taken us 

homewards. But now she is sinking rapidly under the same malady 

that has already robbed me of all w ho were dear to me. I have no one 

to look to but yourself. Come quickly, my dear Blake, for I need 

assistance and support. I know that I can rely upon you; and I am, 

indeed, affectionately yours, J. FAIRFIELD. 
“Sorrento, August 10.” 


Under an appeal like this he determined that not a moment should be 
lost. He believed that he was of a temperament not easily affected by 
climate or contagion, and though it was too early to cross the marshes 
without danger, he took the direct route, and in little more than a fort- 
night had arrived at Sorrento. 

He was grieved to see the change in Ellen Fairfield, and the nervous 
agitation with which she met hie. 

In a day or two she seemed partially to have recovered, and to be 
again happy in his society. ‘To save her the fatigue of talking he spoke 
much of what had happened to himself since they parted, and she lis- 
tened with deep interest. Sometimes he read, but this soon wearied her, 
and she again led him to talk of his own pursuits and prospects, and of 
the renewal of his connexion with Stoke and Abbey Grange. 

Their villa at Sorrento stood upon a cliff from whic h there was a 
descent, through a succession of rocky caves, to the shore of the Bay of 
Naples. Capri rose in the distance, and Ischia before them. On one 
side lay Bais, on the other Pompeii, and above it Vesuvius poured forth 
a cloud by day, and by night a pillar of fire. It was scenery which the 
artist had but to copy, for he could imagine nothing more beautiful ; 
and if scenery alone could have been a balin for grief, it must have been 
this. 

But though Ellen Fairfield seemed better for a time, she soon sank 
again both in health and spirits 

The only true reconcilers to death are misery and destitution. How- 
ever disciplined by reason aud religion, it is diflicult, when the years are 
few and the means of enjoyment. would have been oxi iustless, to leave 
without regret a world that promised us so much. ‘The single misery 
that might | have reconciled Ellen Fairfield to her fate was one which she 
shrunk from contemplating. She had loved Blake Whitmore as a 
brother. Her father regarded him as a son. And it was not till he had 
become the distant object of her frequent thoughts that she discovered 
how imperfectly she had understood the feelings she had been cherishing. 
She gave utterance to no impatient murmur, but she often felt that her 
trial was severe. 

They were sitting together just before sunset. The plain of Sorrento 
lay betore them, one rich garden of oranges and olives, crossed by per- 
golas from which the grapes now hung in ¢élustering bunches. The 
distant hills and mountains were dotted with convents and villas, and the 
whole was coloured with tle transparent violet of an atmosphere which 
has no existence but in the sunny South. 

Ellen was upon a couch before the open window, and Blake Whitmore 
was at her side. 


‘This is indeed heavenly,” she said ; ‘it is a lovely world to leave! 
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I once thought, Blake, that my fate might have been different ; but it 
seems wicked to be thinking of these things now. I ought sather to 
thank God for having tempered my sufferings by the kindness of those 
around me, and for making me resigned to His will. Give me your 
hand, Blake—I would once more bless you for coming. I may be 
better, perhaps, to-morrow. Before you leave me, ring for Annette; and, 
if you can find my father, say I wish to see him.” 

She spoke with an effort, and when Mr. Fairfield came, Annette was 
weeping by her couch, and Ellen lay pale and statue-like in death. 

It was bitter grief upon which that lovely evening closed. 

Mr. Fairfield had sunk so entirely under his affliction that all the 
cares which, at a time like this, fall so heavily upon the mourner, de- 
volved upon Blake Whitmore. He thought with pain upon the possi- 
bility of having to place the remains of one so dear to them in the close 
and dismal spot that formed the Protestant burial-ground at Naples; and 
it was a relief to him to find that Ellen had herself more than once ex- 
pressed a wish that, if she died in Italy, she should have her resting- 
place in the cemetery at Rome,—“ hallowed by so many dear and 
illustrious recollections of the English dead.” As his known position 
with Lord Weybridge gave him influence with our diplomatic agencies, 
he was enabled to surmount the vexatious and innumerable difficulties 
which had to be encountered in carrying these wishes into effect ; and he 
at last deposited all that was mortal of Ellen Fairfield near the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius, and by the graves of two of our gifted countrymen, too 
early lost. 

On his way homewards Mr. Fairfield was anxious to remain a day or 
two at Florence. His principal object, he said, was to visit the Corsini 
Palace. “ You know, Blake,” he continued, “ that I do not go through 
galleries as a matter of taste—such tastes must have been cultivated, and 
my pursuits have been of a very different kind; but there is a picture 
there before which my dear Ellen would sit and gaze for hours, and I 
wish to look at it once more.” And there the poor old man stood looking 
at it through his tears, till his companion gently took him from the 
spot. 

“We must now,” he observed, as they returned to their hotel, “ get 
back to England as quickly as we can—to-morrow, Blake, if there is 
nothing to prevent it—for this is the last remembrance of my dear child 
in Italy.” And the following morning they were again on their way 
towards Paris. 

Whitmore had called while at Florence upon the lady who had in- 
herited Mr. Pigott’s income—the aunt of his friend Henry—and was 
grieved to hear her express a belief that the progress of Ellen Fairfield’s 
hereditary malady had been accelerated by some hopeless attachment. 

From Paris, he suggested to Mr. Fairtield that they should take the 
route by Dieppe and Brighton. He knew that painful associations must 
be awakened by their landing at Dover, which, both for his own sake and 
his friend’s, he was desirous to avoid. 

His presence had become necessary in town, and they lost no time in 
pursuing their journey. ° 
“ We will tell the post-boys,” said Mr. Fairfield, “to drive to Fenton’s. 
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I could not go at once to Wanstead. I can never live there again; but 
I will not part with it. Though it has been the scene of all my previous 
bereavements, it has also been the scene of my happiness: and it was the 
favourite residence of my poor child. It was the place she loved. Yet 
to live there alone would be constant misery. There is no one dear to 
me now, Blake, but yourself. I regard you as my son. I had a feeling 
of the kind from the first moment that I saw you. We will take a house 
more convenient for your occupations and pursuits. As long as you are 
unmarried you shall be my guest; and when you marry, I will be yours. 
In this you must at once submit yourself to my wishes.” 

A handsome villa at Kensington was soon afterwards purchased. To 
its furniture Blake Whitmore contributed very little more than his 
library; but it was made a residence in every way befitting the station 
which Mr. Fairfield felt satisfied that his adopted son was destined soon to 
attain. 

Here, in the society of an intelligent and attached companion, and 
gradually renewing his former connexions, his grief became less poignant, 
and he acquired a calm composure, though he was no longer a cheerful 
or happy man. 

Amongst his most frequent visitors was his old friend Sir Thomas 
Franklin. 

Some changes consequent upon the demise of one of the judges led to 
the appointment of Blake Whitmore as solicitor-general, and to his sub- 
sequent knighthood. 

He now felt that he was in a position to declare his hopes and wishes 
to Helen Pigott ; but the recent death of one endeared to him by so many 
recollections, and his consideration for her father, induced him still to 
delay the happiness which had been the main object of his life, and of 
which even the distant prospect had influenced his character, and given 
motive and steadiness to his exertions. 


XX. 
A SOLICITOR-GENERAL IN LOVE. 


Ir was a dark, wet day in autumn ; the wind was sounding through the 
passages of Knight’s Carey like the distant howl of an unhappy hound, 
and, in its gloomy library, darkened by the surrounding wood, Henry 
Pigott sat snteh upon a very unsatisfactory examination into the state 
of his affairs. He had as yet received nothing from the property which 
he occupied, and he had incurred, and was about to incur, electioneering 
expenses (chiefly arising out of petitions), which would absorb his wife’s 
income for at least four years. ‘The prospect before him was any- 
thing but pleasant. His immediate and unavoidable expenditure would 
= the discharge of his heavy liabilities, and it would be long before 

is resources—nominally ample—would be at his free disposal. 

‘There was something,” he muttered to himself, “‘ very mysterious in 
the disappearance of the money that Sir Jonah was supposed to have ac- 
cumulated ; but there was something mysterious about him in every 
way.” 

At this moment the room seemed to become still more dark, and, 
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raising his-eyes from the papers before him, he saw, standing close to the 
window, the wretched man whom he now considered as his evil genius. 

He was dressed, as usual, in thread-bare black, and was pale and 
weather-stained, for he had been walking through the rain for several 
miles over miry roads. For some time they remained glaring at each 
other through the glass, like men who were meditating evil; and then 
Henry rose, and, ringing the bell, desired the servant to tell the person 
who was outside to come in and speak to him. 

“You have behaved, sir,” began Henry, “ like the villain I might have 
known you to be.” 

“ T have told you before,” replied the vagabond who had been admitted 
to hispresence, “that it is not for Mr. Pigott to call mea villain; and I 
won't stand it even for your money; but what have I done, since I saw 
you in London, contrary to what I promised ?” 

“Why, you have defrauded me,” rejoined Henry, “ by taking the 
price of your silence, and then giving your vile information to Jim 
Darrell—a greater rascal, if possible, than yourself.” 

“T again tell you,” said Simmons, “that I will not be called these 
names by you, when I have it in my power to brand you as the son of a 
worse criminal than I am. Besides, I never said nothing to Darrell. He 
may have guessed at something from other things he heard me say, and 
if you have let him impose upon you it’s not my fault. I think, Mr. 
Pigott, you ought to have been up to more than that.” 

Henry turned pale with vexation, and Simmons left the house—with a 
stipulation that he should leave it ammediately—a few pounds richer than 
he entered it. 

When the lord of Knight’s Carey had somewhat recovered himself, he 
resumed his occupation. 

‘“] find,” he said, ‘“‘ that I am considerably indebted to my bankers, 
and shall be still more so before I take my seat ; but with my present cer- 
tain income”—and on these occasions he always included Mary’s—“ it is 
merely a matter of time. These election expenses are surely not to be of 
constant occurrence ; and a few years will see me more at ease.” 

Half the winter had passed, and parliament was now sitting. After 
encountering all the trouble and expense of preparation, the defence of 
the return for Stoke was abandoned, and Henry Pigott found, to his cost, 
that he had again been duly elected as its member ; which was followed 
by Mr. Dunby going over to Boulogne. 

But not many weeks had elapsed when the ministry were again in a 
minority. Their resignation followed. And a dissolution sent Henry 
back to his constituents. 

This time, however, he was assured by Mr. Bam that his expenses 
would not exceed a thousand pounds. The patriotic Camp, having taken 
offence at Lord Weybridge for opposing the ballot, had forgiven Mr. 
Pigott for his former vote, and he himself headed the deputation (consist- 
ing of Messrs. Brown, Bubb, Bincks, and Pegler) who were appointed to 
receive their member. So he was returned after a very feeble attempt at 
opposition, 

Sir Blake’s prospects at Selborough were, at first, not so favourable. 
Mr. Borer Goodenough had strengthened his party. Many of the con- 
servatives, knowing that his opinions were not so dangerously liberal as 
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those of his opponent, were disposed to vote for him; andif Sir Blake 
was preceded by a banner bearing, ‘‘ Whitmore and cheap sugar. The 
cause for which Hampden died upon the field and Sidney on the 
scaffold,” Mr. Goodenough had the more pithy and intelligible motto of 
““ Goodenough and Independence. No place-hunters.” Iu this posture 
of affairs a ee suddenly appeared which at once changed the eee 
of the future. gentleman ‘named Mr. Cicero Rabbits, and claiming 
for himself the tithe AY “the Farmers’ Friend,” was announced asa candi- 
date. He was a man more suited to many of Mr. Goodenough’s sup- 
porters than Mr. Goodenough himself; and he spoilt that gentleman's 
game without winning his own. 

Sir Blake, having gained his election by a slender majority, paid the 
visit, which he had long intended, to his friends at Stoke. 

His invitation was from Henry; and he was glad to find that Mrs. 
Pigott and her daughter were now staying at Abbey Grange, for it was 
a place where he could visit them with much pleasauter recollections than 
at Knight’s Carey. 

His host had very little trouble in amusing him. Every morning after 
breakfast, unless some special engagement interfered, Sir Blake drove 
Mary and her child in her pony-phaeton to Abbey Grange, and the 
afternoon was generally far advanced before they returned. 

On one of these occasions, as they drew up at Mrs. Pigott’s gate, Mary 
took the reins, saying, “ I anh leave you and Henry here. I have some 
shopping to attend to at Stoke, and will call for you in about two hours.” 

The boy had been delivered over to his grandmother ; and Blake and 
Helen were talking of the past with even greater interest than usual. 

At last, after some pause, “I scarcely know,” he resumed, “ whether 
it is right to say so, but I think, Helen, that we are both aware that 
mine js not merely the attachment arising from early intercourse. I 
feel that my greatest happiness would be in devoting my heart and for- 
tunes to yours, and I offer them to you with the same plain sincerity with 
which we have always spoken to each other.” 

“I know, dear Blake,” said Helen, “that there has long been such a 
feeling on your part ; and oh! how happy I should be if I could meet it 
as it deserves !” 

‘¢ And why should you not ?” he inquired. 

‘¢ Because,” replied Helen, “though I regard you as I have always 
done with admiration and respect, and—I need not be ashamed to say— 
with the deepest affection, 1 feel that we can never be more than the 
attached friends which we are at this moment.” 

‘It is with no feeling of mortified vanity, Helen, that I say you sur- 
prise me. If you regard me as you tell me that you do, why should we 
be no more than friends ?” 

“T am not worthy of you, and | would not disgrace you. I would 
not sully the fame that so certainly awaits you.’ 

‘“‘Not worthy of me! You, Helen! for Heaven’s sake what can you 
mean? What can make you think so?” 

‘“‘ The same cause which made me consent to marry Sir Jonah Foster. 
My father was dishonoured, Blake ; a criminal, though an unproclaimed 
one.” 

“Do you allude to the papers connected with Cubleigh? Is it pos- 
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sible that Sir Jonah could have brought them forward to compel your 
consent to his wishes ?” 

“ Not himself, but through Henry ; and he said that no one else was 
acquainted with our parent’s guilt.” 

“ There, at least, that self-degraded man spoke sincerely. He was not 
aware that it was known to one who has no secrets with his son ; and Sir 
Jonah, believing that the knowledge rested with himself alone, thus 
wickedly called up the spectre of the past to aid him in his evil purposes.” 

“ But my father was guilty, Blake 7” 

“He was in Sir Roger’s debt; the forgery was suggested by Sir 
Roger himself to enable your father to repay him ; but it was detected in 
time to be hushed up, and the papers were kept by the Fosters to give 
them a power which Sir Jonah must have known that he could not pub- 
licly employ without disclosing his own father’s part in-that disreputable 
transaction. I do not palliate it ; but it is not for poor humanity to visit 
the sins of the parent upon the children, even if Mr. Pigott had not been 
more the victim than the culprit. Oh, Helen! had I known that Sir 
Jonah was using such influence over yourself, how much misery we should 
both have been spared! If this is the only obstacle,” he continued, pressing 
her tenderly to his heart, “ you are still my dear, dear Helen.” And 
when he fondly kissed her, she buried her face between her hands, and 
leaning upon his breast, she wept. 

At the same moment the pony-phaeton again drew up at the gate. 
Sir Blake was requested to seek young Henry, who was playing before 
his grandmother in the garden; and in that brief interval Mary was 
made acquainted with the new relationship in which he was placed with 
her friend. 

She was in exuberant spirits while driving homewards, and spoke of 
nothing but Helen’s kindness, her charities, her affection for Mary her- 
self, and those high qualities of mind to which she referred for guidance 
on all occasions of doubt or difficulty. 

‘Have the goodness, Mrs. Pigott, to let me take the reins,”’ said Sir 
Blake, smiling ; “ this is not the first time that you have nearly driven us 
against the footpath, and, fond as I am of law, I have no wish to be the 
subject of a ‘ crowner’s quest.’ ” 

They reached Knight’s Carey, however, without an accident. 

Henry came home late to dinner, as usual ; and his wife ran up im- 
mediately to his dressing-room. 

“ You need not trouble yourself,” he said, as she tapped at the door; 
“JT shall be down directly. I was obliged to stay till we had come to a 
a ; it was a very peculiar case ; but you shall hear all about it at 

inner.” 

“ There’s no doubt of that,” thought Mary. 

But she persevered in first telling him what had happened; and she 
was glad to see that it gave him pleasure. 

It is strange how these things are known to the servants of a family 
long before they are told to them. There must be an invisible system 
of electric telegraph. ‘Oh! Master Blake,” cried Mrs. Pigott’s old 
servant, Ann, the next time she opened the door to him at Abbey 
Grange, “I’m so glad! But, me I oughtn’t to call you Master 
Blake now that you are riz to be such a great man !” 
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“T hope that you, at least, will never call me anything else, Ann,” 
replied Blake, as he passed her ; and soon, in sweet converse with Helen, 
the world beside was forgotten. 

‘‘And now,” inquired Mary, one morning after breakfast, “ why 
should not we have our sail across the bay?” 

“Why not, indeed!” said Blake. ‘I have no doubt that I could 
have the boat.” And, the same evening, a very polite note from its 
owner requested “ Sir Blake Whitmore would consider it entirely at his 
disposal, as long as he remained in this part of the country.” 

Again, therefore, their preparations were made; and this time there 
was nothing to cloud their happiness. 

Remembering the termination of their former attempt, Mary re- 
proached herself for having thoughtlessly proposed the excursion; and 
suggested that—for some seemingly sufficient reason—they should not 
embark from Stoke but from a bay to the westward; and they were 
soon bounding acngss its waters, 4% 

Young Henry accompanied them ; and his enjoyment seemed to Mary 
to be an assurance that her own was a healthy feeling. 

‘* Why has not papa a boat ?” asked Henry. 

‘‘ Because he does not like it.” 

“But won’t he buy me one ?” 

“‘ Now listen, Henry,” said Whitmore. “If you will always attend 
to what your mamma says, and learn your lessons, and never be naughty 
or vex her, I will myself buy you a boat like this.” 

“That’s a great deal to remember,”’ answered the boy; “ but I will 
try.” 

% You could not answer better. If we would only ¢ry, Henry, we 
should all do well.” 

“T see the pony-phaeton is waiting for us,” said Mary, as they re- 
turned. ‘‘ You must drive Helen to Abbey Grange, and I and my young 
sailor will join you there in half an hour.’ 

But to the ponies, as they pawed the ground before Mrs. Pigott’s 
gate, the half hour was a very ee one. 

When the “ great event” was made known to that excellent but not 
very intellectual lady, she expressed her approbation, and hoped that, 
as Sir Blake Whitmore had now grown older, he had given up some of his 
extraordinary opinions. 

“ Not one of them, I trust,” said Helen. ‘1 should be sorry if he 
gave up one of them !” 

Feeling that something more than a written announcement of his plans 
was due to Mr. Fairfield, Sir Blake went to London a few days later to 
communicate them, and found the same kind consideration that had 
marked their intercourse from the first moment they had met. 

Mr. Fairfield said that he was fully prepared for all he told him, and 
would superintend their law arrangements himself. You cannot,” he 
continued, “settle less than twenty thousand pounds upon your wife, 
with the usual conditions, and I will be one of your trustees.” 

‘“‘T am happy to think,” replied Blake, “ that she trusts for her future 
comforts to my exertions and success, and she shall not be disappointed ; 
but, at present, I have not any acquisitions worth the trouble and delay 
of a settlement.” 
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“ «’Twenty thousand pounds in the Three per Cent. Consolidated An- 
nuities, standing in the names of the said trustees.’ TZhat,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, is the way in which the deed will rum; and, as one of ‘ the 
said trustees,’ I shall of course take care that the money is invested. I 
shall not make myself liable by my own negligence, depend upon it, Sir 
Blake.” 

_ “ Ttis impossible,” said Whitmore, “to mistake your kind intentions ; 
but I feel that I ought not to incur such an obligation even from you.” 

“Blake,” resumed Mr. Fairfield, “do not deprive an old man of his 
pleasant fancies. ‘They are all that is now left to me; and if I cannot 
regard you as my son, I am childless indeed.” 

“‘ My friend—my second father,” said Blake, “you must not mis- 
understand me; but it is difficult to yield to all your wishes without 
appearing to encroach upon your kindness.” ) 

On his return to Stoke he was accompanied by Mr. Fairfield, who 
became the guest, by his own choice, of his old cprrespondent, Mr. 
Whitmore. 

Like the temporary abode of royalty, the house was often watched by 
an idle group, anxious to get a sight of “the gentleman from London” 
who was said to have made Blake Whitmore wealthy: and, on one of 
these occasions, there was amongst the gazers the bilious juryman—a 
small draper‘and ‘tailor—who had been so ready to pronounce .upon Sir 
Jonah Foster's guilt on his trial at Ilbury. 

** He looks very like an old simpleton,” 
field made his appearance. 

Now this was an unfortunate remark ; the aspersion of Mr. Fairfield’s 
intellectualities being so flatly and unceremoniously contradicted by 
young Bumphy, a son of the constable, an aspiring liberal and great 
admirer of Sir Blake Whitmore, that the difference in opinion could 
only be adjusted by six rounds of hard hitting in the stable-yard of the 
Dove. 

As impartial historians we are bound to admit that the tailor, though 
a small man and not in first-rate condition, did not fight badly; but he 
was no match for the pluck and activity of young Bumphy, who was 
carried home in triumph amidst loud cries of “ Green for ever!” very 
much to the horror and scandal of his father, who considered his own 
official dignity compromised by such an exhibition on the part of the 
son, to whom he looked forward as his probable successor. Bumphy, 

junior—a constable ix posse—with a black eye, and cheered on by a rabble- 
rout, seemed to his father as great an inconsistency as the lord chancellor 
on the woolsack in a coalheaver’s hat. 

During the time thus occupied, preparations for the wedding were in 
full activity. The bride-cakes were entrusted to the skill and experi- 
ence of Mrs. Patience Good ; and Miss Emma Larkin was again rejoiced 
at being invited as one of the bridesmaids; though she could not, “ for 
her part, understand why the same compliment should be paid to Miss 
Camp.” It certainly involved a very nice point in precedence ; for Miss 
Emma was the daughter of a retired tradesman from London, while the 
father of Miss Camp had been a tradesman in the place where he now 
officiated as a magistrate. 


said the draper, as Mr. Fair- 














THE BONFIRE AT TEMPLE-BAR. 


Sung by a party of merry fellows, dressed in greasy crimson and yellow satin, as they lean 
out of the window of a Fleet-street tavern, May, 1660. 



















































Wir# a flagon in each hand, 
And a bow! before us, 
While the barrel’s running gold, 
Cavaliers, the chorus! 
Lest misfortune enter here, 
Let us now debar her, 
Tossing off Canary cups 
With a Sassarara ! 
Through the lattice see the west 
Like a burning ruby ; 
Who to-mght goes sober hence 
Shall be dubbed a booby. 
Redder than that core of fire 
Flash the gathered torches, 
Blaze the bonfires in the streets 
Round a thousand porches. 


Full cups round, my hearts of steel, 
Lads of trusty mettle ; 

Split the chair and break the form, 
Chop in two the settle ; 

So the bonfire, roof-tree high, 
Leap up to the steeple, 

While with waving hat and swords 
We address the people. 


3urn the books of crop-eared Prynn, 
Make the Roundheads shiver; 

Give a shout to scare the rogues 
Right across the river. 

Blow the organ trumpet loud, 
Set the mad bells clashing, 

' Redden all the stones of Cheap 
With the wine-cup’s splashing. 

Traitors who to-night retire 
Cheek unflushed and sober, 

Ill drench with this metal can 
Of the brown October. 

Drain the tun, yes, every drop, 
Then split up the barrel, 

Beat the pewter till it’s flat, 
Chorus to the carol. 





Cavaliers upon your knees, 
Here’s a health to heroes ; 

Jenkin, when I give the sign, 
Fire the patarreros. 

Blow the trumpets till they burst, 
Welcome to the Stuart, 

Slit his weasand who will dare 

To say he’s not a true heart. 
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Lift the stone up, tear Noll out, 
Lop his head and swing it 

From the triple Tyburn-tree, 
Where with groans we bring it. 

Shake old Whitehall with the roar 
Till the windows clatter, 

Then the bones of Oliver 
On the dunghill scatter. 


Open throw the prison doors, 

Free the wounded troopers— 
When the Brewer’s sword is snapt, 
Shall the brave be droopers ? 

Lead them out into the sun, 
Let them feel the breezes ; 
Crowd around them with the cup, 
For their life-blood freezes. 





Even let the crosses red 
Be for once forgotten ; 
Let the dying hear us shout 
Ere he’s black and rotten ; 
Round the plague-pit cry and sing, 
Let the wine elate us; 
Wine’s the balm for blain and boil, 
The real Mithridates. 
Now they grind the Tyburn axe, 
Sing the song of Wigan, 
So it pierce the i Ty, se 
While the graves are digging. 
Vane turns pale to hear the hiss 
Of a thousand-headed adder, 
While his sour face, black and calm, 
Makes the rabble madder. 





Fire the muskets all at once, 
Snap off every pistol, 

Wave the glasses in the sun, 
And then smash the crystal ; 

Drag the dusty maypole out, 
King it round with blossom ; 

Throw your caps into the air, 
As for banners toss ’em. 


Rear the pole, and let us dance 
Hand-in-hand in chorus; 

Bid the piper blow his best, 
Strutting on before us. 

Bang the cans upon the board, 
Cadence to the roaring 

Of the crowds who with the Rump 
Down Fleet-street are pouring. 





Swing me in my sword-belt up 
If 1 do not clamour 
Louder than the merry din 
Of the pewterer’s hammer. 
Thin-checked debtors from the Fleet, 
Red-eyed, hungry-hearted, 
Cry for very joy to think 
Red-nosed Noll departed. 
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Wave the flag until it split, 
Break up all the benches, 
Round the fires that roast the Rump 
Kiss the laughing wenches. 
Fling broad pieces to the crowd, 
Let them fight and trample, 
Every starving caitiff soon 
Will have counters ample. 


Tories! hearts of steel and gold, 
Flash your swords to heaven, 
Now the Brewer’s dead and gone 

With his bitter leaven. 
Shout until the steeples shake, 

And the bells are swinging, 
Every bell in every house 

Should be set a-ringing. 


Ring from Cheapside unto Paul’s, 
Right to Piccadilly, 
Wave the flags from Temple-bar 
To where Holborn’s hilly ; 
From the Barbican to Bow, 
Up the Strand to Charing, 
All along the Surrey side 
Are the bonfires flaring. 


Gracious-street to Crooked-lane, 
Eastcheap to Old Jewry, 
Whitefriars, too, is all alive, 
Ram-alley shouts in fury. 
At the Compter window see 
All the rogues are staring, 
The very gaoler’s wakened up 
By the torches flaring. 


Right from Stratford to the Thames, 
‘hen away to Clapham, 

Bring the war-drums, strain them tight, 
Then with cudgel rap ’em ; 

Clash the brass and raise a din, 
Maddening the Quakers, 

Leave beside the grave the dead, 
All ye undertakers. 

Let the baker’s cheek grow red, 
And the butcher’s redder, 

Make the blacksmith leave his forge, 
Smithfield hind his wedder ; 

Carpenters the coffin leave, 
Half made do for traitors, 

If a Crophead dare to frown, 


Hang him in his gaiters. 


Now then drink till we grow blind, 
And our voices fail us, 
When the spirits of the wine 
All at once assail us, 
Then let jug and table gall, 
Pile the cups who love us; 
Let the topers sober left 
Sing a dirge above us. 
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THE ALCHEMISTS DAUGHTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KE. W. OCONTESSA. 


By Mus. Busuey. 
Parr II. 


Tuner years had thus quietly passed since Wolf’s sudden disappear- 
ance, without any sn event taking place; Maria’s only com- 
“eager were Susanna, her child—and the remembrance of his father ; 
ver only amusement, when the weather allowed of it, was a walk to a 
lonely farm-house not far from the city. 

She was sitting there one day on a bank near the garden, while little 
Rudolf ran back and forwards, and brought her wild flowers, which she 
formed into wreaths for him, when he came running to her with a lily on 
its stalk. ‘ How did you get this pretty flower ?” Maria asked, in some 
surprise. 

* Yon man there plucked it for me,” replied the child. 

Mariadooked in the direction he pointed, and observed a young sun- 
burnt face, with black hair streaming in disorder over it, peeping through 
the neighbouring bushes. She became alarmed, and sprang up to go. 

“Stay, Madonna, stay!” cried the young stranger. “ You have no 
cause for fear.” He came forward with his arms crossed on his breast, 
and stood before her in an humble attitude. 

Maria gazed at him in surprise. He had a tall, slender figure, and 
seemed to be scarcely past the years of boyhood. 

“Will you permit me to approach a little nearer to you ?” he asked, 
in a gentle voice. Maria smiled. Then, coming forward, he cast him- 
self on his knees before her, and said : 

“In my native land there is a statue of the Holy Virgin, in which she 
is represented with a lily on its stalk in her hand. As a child I used 
often to pray before that image. I saw you sitting among flowers, and 
that the lily should not be wanting, I plucked one in the adjacent 

arden.” 

“Who are you ?” asked Maria, colouring and embarrassed. ‘“ And 
what brings you here ?” 

‘My name is Antonio,” he replied, smiling. “ My good fortune 
brought me here. I have found what was seeking—yourself—and no 
one else—you are— Maria » 

Susanna just then made her appearance, coming towards them ; 
Antonio sprang up, seized one of Maria’s wreaths of flowers, and cried, 
“This is the olive-branch whieh I shall carry home—all grief shall now 
be at an end. Farewell, Madonna—and when you are happy think of 
me!” He disappeared instantly amidst the bushes ; Maria looked in 
amazement after him, and on ae return home, as she was standing at 
the window thinking over the extraordinary occurrence, she fancied she 
perceived him in the twilight gliding slowly past her house. 

A presentiment took possessidn of her mind, which, often as she had 
been disappointed, and blasted as her hopes had been, she could not dis- 
miss—this secret feeling it was, perhaps, which determined her to walk 
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in next day to the farm-house. But the morning rose dark and 
ot omy, the weather had changed, and a heavy, unbroken rain continued 


y: 

It was evening, and Maria was alone with her little boy, who on that 
day, contrary to his usual habits, was very unwilling to go to bed. She 
had gone for a moment into an adjoining room, and had left the child 
playing in the parlour, when he madden came running after her, seized 
her hand, and cried out joyfully, ‘Come, mother, come—my father is 
here !” 

A thrill of delight shot through Maria’s soul. “Of what are you 
dreaming, child?” she asked. Bat the little boy pulled her lustily into 
the other room, and she beheld standing there a tall man, of noble 
appearance, and richly dressed, ‘ This is not your father, my boy !” she 
cried. And turning to the stranger, she asked, politely, ‘‘ Whom do you 
seek here ? Can we render you any service ?” 

But approaching her with open arms, he cried, in a voice of deep 
emotion, ‘‘ Maria, do you really not know me?” She immediately 
recognised Wolf’s voice. The present and the past—joy and sorrow— 
all rushed together into her mind, and agitated her so much, that her 
heart throbbed wildly, her knees shook, and she would have fallen to the 
ground had Wolf not sprang forward and caught her in his arms. 

‘‘ Maria!” he exclaimed, sadly, “can your pure eyes not endure the 
sight of me ?” 

Maria raised her eyes, looked at him, laid her head upon his breast, 
and burst into tears. ‘ You have been long absent,” she murmured, 
softly. 

a ‘Ah! why do you remind me of this?” he cried. “ It has been a 
terrible time—all this past period ; I have struggled through it as if | 
had been fighting a tiger. But heaven opens on me again, and a new 
life is beginning.” 

“ You see now, mother, I was right,” interrupted Rudolf. “I knew 
he was my father. Somebody told me last night that he would come to- 
day.” 

f And that lovely boy : ?” cried Wolf. “ Maria—that boy ?”’ 

“‘ He is your own,” replied Maria, in a low voice, and blushing deeply. 

Wolf, on hearing this, caught up the child in his arms, held him high 
in the air, then kissed his rosy mouth and his fair forehead, while tears 
streamed over his dark cheeks. He folded the mother and the child in 
the same embrace—his eyes wandered from one to the other, as if he 
could not satisfy himself by gazing at them, and as if intoxicated by his 
happiness. 

The child smiled gaily, and, devoid of all fear or uneasiness, flung his 
little arms round the necks of his father and mother. 

“Oh ye angels!” exclaimed Wolf. “ Ye must and shall lead me back 
to my lost paradise. God’s having vouchsafed to me this child, is a 
token that I shall be received again into His grace.” 

Susanna came in at that moment, but neither did she know Wolf 
again ; for, even more than his proud carriage, his rich dress and his 
sunburnt features, thick whiskers and moustaches upon his cheeks and 
upper lip quite altered his appearance. 

When the first tumults of joy and , surpaice had somewhat subsided, 
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and they were all calmer, Susanna inquired what had detained him so 
long away from them, and where he been all the time. 

“There are many things,” replied Wolf, while his countenance 
darkened suddenly, “ which can be done, but cannot so easily be explained. 
If every man were to be obliged to give an account of all his thoughts 
and actions for a series of years, I fear very few would go through the 
ordeal with much credit to themselves, or advantage to their hearers. 
I used to work with a hammer and tools at one time,” he added, after a 
pause ; “ now I wield a sword. I was once a a devil, and I suppose I 
ought to have been contented to have remained so,” he said, with a scorn- 
ful, angry laugh. “ But times have changed, I hope. Enough of this, 
however. Will you insist upon mixing drops of bitter gall with my cup 
of happiness ?”’ 

“ No—oh no!” ‘said Susanna. “I don’t want to know anything. I 
shall not ask another question. Only do remain with us from this time 
forth.” 

He took the child up again in his arms, kissed him, and cried, “ God 
has here bestowed on me a sign of His returning mercy. I have done 
now with wildness and folly. T shall look out for a home to which I can 
take my wife.” 

The warbling of a nightingale was at that moment heard close to the 
outside of the window. | 

“ It is Antonio,” said Wolf to Maria. ‘ He isa smart lad, and much 
attached tome. You also may safely trust him. But he is calling me. 
I must away.” 

Maria threw her arms round him to detain him, and Susanna ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ What ! still no peace and quiet ?” 

“It is not yet granted to me,” replied Wolf, “to come and to go 
according to my own pleasure. The tiger is not yet dead. But to- 
morrow evening I hope to be here again, and to remain longer.” 

He took leave of Maria and the little Rudolf; but when he was at the 
door he returned again—kissed the child’s brow, pressed Maria’s hand 
to his heart and to his lips, while he exclaimed, “I am not worthy of 
this happiness!” He then hastily quitted the house. 

“ He is very much changed, and I don’t think for the better. There 
is something very strange in his appearance,” said Susanna. 

But Maria did not hear her remarks, for she was kneeling before an 
image of the Virgin Mary that stood on a little: household altar in the 
corner of the room, and was offering up glowing thanks to Heaven in- 
stead of the prayerful appeals which, in her grief and desolation, she had 
been wont to address to her Creator. Every feeling of her heart was at 
that moment overpowered by gratitude and joy ; and only like the faintest 
glimmering of distant lightning, which almost passes unnoticed, there 
— and then broke a dim foreboding of evil over the buoyant gladness 
of her soul. 





Wolf joined them now almost every evening. His manners were 
generally cheerful, and sometimes even lively. He seemed to give his 
whole heart to the pleasure of being with those so beloved by him. Onl 
occasionally some painful remembrances in the past seemed to flash 
across his mind, and the recurrence f these unwelcome reminiscences 
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was always known by his either suddenly falling into gloomy silence, or, 
what still more distressed Maria, his affecting a degree of forced gaiety, 
during which his fits of strange wild laughter almost savoured of 
insanity. 

He became tenderly attached to the little Rudolf, his affection for 
whom seemed daily to increase. He played with him, related tales and 
anecdotes to him, and seemed quite devoted to him. In the boy he 
found an intelligent little playmate, for the child’s uuderstanding was 
unusually advanced for his carl years. 

One day the child said to his father, “ May I tell you a story now? 
What shall it be? About the good little boy that God took to himself ? 
or about the wicked robber?—he who broke a large pearl which he 
had stolen, and when he was about to utter a naughty curse, he saw in 
the pearl a picture—it was the Son of God upon the cross. You know 
all about Him, of course ?” The child then ran to his mother’s room, 
and speedily returned with a small crucifix in his hand, It was the 
same that Wolf had formerly presented to Maria. “ See, this is God’s 
son upon the cross!” added the child. ‘And the robber began to think 
how bad, he had been ; then he was sorry for his sins, and he repented ; 
and he spent twenty years in prayers. So God forgave him, for his 
son’s sake.” 

Wolf took the crucifix, pressed it to his heart, and kissed it ; the tears 
gushed from his eyes, and he sat a long time, plunged, as it were, in 
deep reflection. He then raised the crucifix in his clasped hands, looked 
up towards heaven, and exclaimed, in a low voice, “ For thy son, Jesus 
Christ’s sake !” 

“Do you remember that still?’ said Maria, about an hour after- 
wards. 

“ Ah! that was a happy time,” he replied, “ when I was working at 
that little cross, and devotion, love, and inspiration—like a sacred 
Trinity—held sway in my heart! Willingly would I purchase back 
that time with my best blood; but the angel with the flaming sword 
stands ever prominent to drive the fallen back.” 

Susanna sought from this speech to lead the conversation to former 
times. She reminded Wolf of many little circumstances which took 
place in the earlier days of his love, and afterwards she tried cunningly 
to take advantage of his softened mood, and attempted to coax from him 
an account not only of what he had been about since he left them, but 
an explanation of the manner in which he obtained the gifts which he, 
at almost every visit, so munificently bestowed, but which Maria ac- 
cepted with a greater—though secret—reluctance, that they were ‘really 
rich and costly. But he skilfully eluded all hints, allusions, and indirect 
queries, and even his place of residence remained a secret. 

He always came when it was dark, well armed, and always took his 
departure before midnight. The house where Maria resided was situated 
in the suburbs. On his leaving them that evening, Susanna asked him 
if he were not afraid on such a dark night to cross the fields, as there 
was again much talk of the Black Huntsman, who, it was rumoured, had 
been seen in that neighbourhood ; he looked at her with a peculiar 
expression, and replied, “Oh, it is all over with him! Besides,” he 
added, after a moment’s silence, ‘‘ people have much less to fear from 
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robbers than from the evil propensities of their own hearts, which assault 
them like armed foes, and rob them of their most valuable yewel—namely, 
their peace of mind !” 

An excursion to the farm at a little distance from the town had often 
oe nee when the weather should be favourable, and as little 

was most anxious to go, it was fixed for the next day. But 
when the next day came, Maria felt a strong disinclination to take him 
there, which was increased by his not having been very well the first 
part of the morning. Susanna, however, made so light of the child’s 
isposition, and laughed so much at her scruples, while the little 
fellow himself besought her so earnestly not to disappoint him, that she 
gave way, though a foreboding of evil, out of which she in vain 
endeavoured to reason herself, still haunted her mind. 

Wolf and Maria sat on a rising ground behind the farm. A mild 
breeze played around them, while the golden rays of the setting sun 
illumined the green valley, and danced on the sparkling waters of a 
river, which, with gentle murmurings, flowed nearer the foot of the 
bank. A sweet repose pervaded the whole landscape, and -Wolf seemed 
to partake of the peaceful calm. He sat with his arm round Maria, 
while their child played at their feet. He was telling her that he hoped, 
ere long, to take her to a pleasant home, far from her present abode, and 
was depicting, in glowing colours, the happiness they would then enjoy, 
when a voice was heard singing near them. 

“ }t is my mghtingale !” cried Wolf, smiling ; and as Maria looked up, 
she beheld Antonio perched on one of the highest branches of a tree 
near, where he was swaying himself back and forwards, while he sung— 


“In the air wild storms are wailing, 

O’er the skies dark clouds are sailing. 
Whence eome they? Do ye know ?— 
Can ye tell where they go? 

With unseen foes the heart is striving, 

Passions through its vems are driving. 
Whenee come they? Can ye say ?— 
To conquer them, go pray !” 

He deseended the tree immediately after he had finished his song, 
saluted his master and Maria, then devoting himself to little Rudolf, he 
plucked. flowers for him, wove wreaths for him, and eut sticks from 
the twigs of the trees for him, while he, by degrees, took the child 
farther and farther away. Wolf and Maria, who were in earnest con- 
versation, did not observe all this. Suddenly Maria saw two armed 
men, of ferocious aspect, make their way through an adjoining thicket. 
She pointed them out to Wolf, who, apparently half alarmed, half 
incensed, sprang up, and hastily approached them. Although Maria 
could not overhear a word of their long conversation, she perceived from 
their angry gestures that they were quarrelling with each other. She 
was ive of some mischief, and got up, intending to go and call 
Antone. At that moment she heard in the direction of the river a cry 
of terror, and at the same instant she missed little Rudolf. Her eyes 
wandered anxiously round on all sides. Wolf also had heard that 

sercing shriek ; she observed that he turned quickly round, wrung his 
as if horror-struck, and rushed down the hill towards the place 
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whence the voice had appeared to proceed. She also made her way 
through the bushes in the same direction, and when she came to the 
open space, she beheld Antonio wading with some difficulty through the 
stream towards the margin of the river, and with the help of Wolf, who 
reached the spot at that moment, rescue Rudolf from the water. 
Screaming wildly, she ran forwards. The boy lay exhausted in his 
father’s arms: Maria took him and pressed him to her heart. Then 
Wolf raised his hands gratefully towards heaven, as if offering up 
thanks for the safety of his child; but immediately after— ntly 
just on qyery _— a pa mg hienane snatched a 
dagger is belt, and looking with glaring eyes at Antonio, he 
exclaimed : 7 

“Wretch! what have you done?” Maria, trembling with agitation, 
seized his arm and held it fast, while Antonio related that he and the 
little boy had been looking for pebbles on the bank of the river, when 
Rudolf had suddenly slipped his foot and fallen into the water, and that 
he on the instant sprang in after him, and had laid hold of him. “ When 
I heard the child scream,” he added, and looked round, “ it appeared to 
me as if I saw a large black hand dragging the boy beneath the water ; 
but that was not a time for any supernatural fears, and I would have 
reseued the child from the grasp of the devil himself.” 

Maria shuddered. Wolf held out his hand to Antonio, who took it and 
pressed it to his breast. Little Rudolf, meantime, began to cry, and to 
shiver with cold in his wet clothes. There was no assistance to be got 
near, for the farm people were at that hour all away in the fields, and 
there was nothing for it but to returneas quickly as possible to the town. 
Wolf took Antonio aside and spoke in secret to him for a few moments, 
then, lifting up the child in his arms, he hastened homewards, aceompa- 
nied by Maria. 

The closer they approached to the town the more Rudolf eried, till at 
length Wolf walked so fast that Maria could no longer keep up with him, 
and when he reached the town, thinking only of his suffering child, he 
forgot his usual caution so much, that he took the shortest way to Maria’s 
house, though that lay through the principal street. Every one who met 
him, and beheld the distinguished-looking and weli-armed man hurrying 
along, tenderly carrying a weeping child, looked in amazement, and stood 
gazing after him. | 

When he got to the house he instantly despatched Susanna for a phy- 
sician, undressed the child himself, and put him to bed. He then 
charged Maria, who had just reached home, to take the utmost care of 
Rudolf, informed her that indispensable business compelled him to quit 
her and his dear boy, of whom he took a most affectionate leave, return- 
ing again and again to his bedside to caress him and bid him good-by. 
He promised to come again next day. 

Poor little Rudolf bad passed from his fit of shivering and ague into a 
burning fever. The doctor who had been sent for declared that he was 
attacked by a serious illness, which, though not the consequenee of his un- 
fortunate immersion in the river, was without doubt much increased by 
it. Maria remembered her great reluctance to make the little excursion 
—a reluetance which she now saw so sadly justified—and she reproached 
herself bitterly for having given way. She and Susanna passed a wakeful 
night by the couch of the little sufferer, who lay in a restless sleep, and 
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seemed to be haunted by disagreeable dreams. He spoke rapidly in his 
sleep, and often awoke with a start and a scream. After being Se a 
little while he would hold his mother’s hand fast, and ask for his father ; 
then drop off into uneasy slumber again. 

The next day Antonio came with a message from his master to in- 
quire for the child, and to tell Maria that he would be unavoidably de- 
tained away for a little time, but he hoped to be back by eight days at 
furthest. Antonio seemed uneasy and anxious, and when he left Maria 
tears were standing in his eyes. 

Little Rudolf, in the mean time, became worse day after day. He was 
labouring under a violent fever, and lay almost insensible, and the phy- 
sician began to look very grave. At intervals of returning consciousness 
the poor child called anxiously for his father. 

“Send a message to my father, dear mother,” he often urged in his 
weak voice, “that he may come and see how ill his little boy is. Is my 
father angry with me that he won’t come?” he would ask. ‘‘ What 
have I done?” , 

Thus day succeeded to day, each fraught with anxiety and grief. The 
seventh was now almost at an end, and Wolf had not made his appear- 
ance, neither had Antonio come again. During the wretched mghts 
when Maria, relieving Susanna’s watch by the sick-bed, remained awake, 
she would throw herself on her knees, and pray earnestly that if possible, 
she might not have to drain that bitter cup. Her whole soul was bound 
up in the life of her child, and if that was to be taken, she felt that her 
heart would break. 

During the course of the night between the eighth and ninth days 
Rudolf seemed to rouse suddenly from the sort of trance in which he had 
been lying for several hours. Maria was supporting him in her arms; he 
looked round the room and exclaimed : 

“ Am I still here, then? Do not cry, dear mother,” he said, when he 
observed Maria’s tears, “I am so well and so happy. I have been in a 
beautiful garden, full of delightful flowers ; little angels were playing with 
me, and plucked the flowers for me. I will give them to you. But where 
are the flowers ?” 

He looked about for them. Maria sobbed so much that she could not 
speak to him. He fell back again upon his pillow. 

“Tt is so dark here,” he murmured, after a pause. “In yon garden 
the sun was shining so brightly. Come with me, dear mother; I am 
going back there—come with me!” He closed his eyes and lay for a 
time quite still; then he opened them again, and said, “ If my father does 
not come now he will not find me. Oh, let him make haste ; he shall go 
with me too.” After a few moments he fell asleep, and his poor mother 
felt hope springing up within her when she saw how tranquil he seemed. 
But towards morning he began to be very restless, and was seized with 
convulsions, which 5 Ber his infant frame most dreadfully. 

Maria awakened Susanna, and together, in unutterable anguish, they 
watched over the last moments of the dying child. Just as the first ros 
gleam of the morning’s light shone into the sick chamber, little Rudolf 
opened his fading eyes, and in the faintest voice asked, 

“Is my father not here yet?” Then, turning to his mother with an 
angelic smile, and whispering, ‘“‘I am going ; come soon, mother!” he 
heaved a gentle sigh, and all was over. 
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Maria threw herself into the nearest chair in an agony of grief, and 
covered her face with her hands, Susanna bent over the body of the 
child and closed its eyes ; then weeping, she knelt down to pray. But 
the bereaved mother shed no tear, uttered no word. In this state she re- 
mained for some time, until the broad daylight glared upon the pale little 
corpse. This light aroused her from her stupor. She sprang forward to 
shut out the unwelcome sunbeams, then throwing herself upon the body 
of her child, her feelings found vent in a passionate fit of tears. 

‘* God has taken him to himself!” cried Susanna, ‘to that celestial 
garden of which he had already shown him a glimpse. He is now 
wandering amidst joys and peace which will be everlasting, while we are 
still surrounded by night and darkness.” 

“ Pray to God with me,” replied Maria, “ that I may soon be permitted 
to fulfil my child’s wish, and follow him into eternity.” 

Towards evening they arranged everything about the little corpse, put 
a white garment on it, and strewed flowers over the bed. Maria placed 
round the head a garland of rosemary, myrtle, and roses, and so much 
expression still lingered in the pale face, that she could hardly persuade 
herself he was indeed gone. She could not help feeling his cold hands, 
and listening for that gentle breath which had been yielded up to Him 
from whence it came. 

At that moment a knock was heard at the outer door. Susanna went 
to open it, and Wolf unexpectedly entered. Maria groaned deeply at 
the sight of him, and, turning away, wrung her hands. 

“What has happened?” he asked in alarm. ‘Why are you both 
weeping? My boy !—how is he ?” 

There was no auswer. 

“Is he seriously ill?” he asked, anxiously. ‘Ah! I feared this, I 
was so uneasy about him.” 

He looked inquiringly around the room, and then walked towards the 
bed. As soon as he perceived the flowers, a terrible misgiving took pos- 
session of his mind. He stopped, as if it were impossible for him to move 
another step, but his gaze seemed riveted on the object before him. 
Susanna went up to him, took his hand, and‘ said, ‘“‘ Be a man, unhappy 
father! Your child has left you. He is with his God !” 

Starting forward he beheld the pale little figure lying amidst the roses, 
in the deep quietude of death ; he then sank on the ground, and covered 
his face with his cloak. Thus he lay for a long time, until Maria came 
to him and threw her arms around his neck ; when he raised his head, 
and casting an imploring look towards heaven, he leaned upon her 
shoulder and burst into tears. After a few moments they bent together 
over the little corpse, and Wolf kissed over and over the cold we lips 
and the small stiffened hands. Maria knelt down to pray, and Wolf 
threw himself on his knees by hei side, and clasped his hands as if in 
supplication also. But the expression of his countenance suddenly 
changing, he started up, and exclaimed in a thick, hoarse voice : 

“‘ No, no! I cannot pray—I will not pray! God has rejected me, for 
he has taken my child from me! Thou inexorable J udge on High! 
let, then, the sword of vengeance fall upon me. Behold! I am ready 
to meet it !” 

He turned towards the body of the child. “I looked upon that young 
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being as a gift from God—as a sign of His returning grace. Ah! I feel 
that love to that child would have reclaimed me—that it would have 
saved me here and hereafter. Madman that I am! Had I deserved 
this merey? Alas! the innocent child has been blasted by my very pre- 
sence—it has killed him ! God has snatched him from my blood-stamed 
hands, that the breathing of my spirit should not poison his soul. He 
has extinguished the last star which shone on me from a heaven of 
mercy, and turns His countenance from me, leaving me im the darkest 
gloom of night.” 

Maria went to him and affectionately took his hand. But he snatched 
it hastily from her. 

“Touch not this hand,” he cried, “thou guiltless and pious one! I 
am a monster—rejected and accursed of God. My proximity brings 
destruction. ae not my hand—it will drag thee down with me to the 
bottomless pit. Heaven is closed to me, and hell is yawning to engulf 
me. Look at this hand.” He seized Maria’s arm, and drew her a few 
steps towards the window, while, in a voice which had sunk to a hoarse 

, he exclaimed, “ It was this hand that murdered-thy father !” 

“God of Heaven !” shrieked Susanna. Wolf rushed like a maniac 
from the house. 

The frightful confession had completely stunned Maria ; she stood like 
a statue, and as if bereft of reason and life. Susanna almost carried her 
to an easy-chair, and placed her gently in it. Maria allowed Susanna to 
do anything she pleased with her, sat perfectly still, took no interest in 
anything, and did not speak a single word even in answer to any ques- 
tion. In this state of apparent stupefaction she remained also the whole 
of the following day, not even taking the slightest notice of the pre- 
parations for her child’s funeral. It was only when the coffin was about 
to be closed that she seemed to awaken to"any consciousness ; she then 
rose, tottered towards it, kissed the co of her child, and remained 
apparently engaged in stlent prayer until the coffin-lid was screwed down; 
—then she returned calmly to her seat, and became as unheeding of all 
around her as before. It was with difficulty that Susanna could force her 
to take any nourishment. 

She remained in this state for two or three days. At length Antonio in- 
terrupted the solitude of her abode ; he brought a message from his master, 
entreating Maria to see him once more, if she could possibly endure to 
look upon him. This seemed to arouse her as if from a deep trance. A 
shght colour tinged her pale cheeks. “Let him come!” she said; “I 
will not forsake him.” 

“Not forsake him!” cried Susanna, when Antonio, after kissing 
Maria’s hand, had taken his departure. ‘‘ Not forsake him! After all 
the misery that he has brought upon you ?” 

“ Unfortunate man !” said Maria. ‘“ Was it not on my account that 
he plunged imto guilt ? I am therefore bound to him. Heaven frowns 
on him—the world has cast him off ; there is but one being on earth to 
care for him—his only refuge is in my heart. No—I will not forsake 
him, but try to lead his soul to repentance and salvation.” 

When Wolf shortly after returned, Maria rose, and with tottering 
steps approached him ; but when she looked at his pale countenanee and 
bloodshot eyes, some sudden feeling seemed to come over her, and stand- 
ing still, she put her hand before her eyes. 
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“You also turn from me and abjure me, Maria !” exclaimed Wolf, 
sadly. “Oh! but let me once again gaze on that angel face—but once 
again hear that beloved voice, and then I will go for ever !” 

“No, Wolf,” said Maria, gently ; “ whither you go I will go; I will 
not leave you till I die.” 

She held out her hand tohim. He seized it, pressed it to his heart, 
and cried, in deep emotion, as he cast his eyes up towards heaven, 

“ Praised be Thy holy name, O God of senteait Thou art not a 
merciless judge! Maria, you have snatched me from despair—you will 
lead me back to God !” 

His fixed features relaxed, and a gleam of hope and joy chased the 
deep gloom from his expressive countenance. He then communicated to 
Maria his mtention of leaving a country where he was so miserable, and 
going to Italy; and that since she, as his guardian angel, had promised 
to accompany him whithersoever he might go, he would wish her to hold 
herself in readiness to leave her abode on the following day, when he 
would come for her. Thereupon they entered into some conversation 

ing the arrangements for her departure from her home; but, 
though they spoke as friends, an invisible barrier seemed to have arisen 
between them, and Wolf, apparently ill at ease, soon left the house. 

After he had gone Maria asked Susanna whether she would prefer to 
accompany her, or to remain behind. 

“TI would much rather that you had determined to let that man go 
without you,” replied Susanna. “ But sinee you have resolved to bear 
this burden, I will share it with you, be it light or be it heavy. You 
will need a true friend before long, or I am much mistaken.” 

The next morning Susanna bustled about, and worked very hard to 
get everything in readiness for their journey. Maria did her best to 
assist her, but every now and then she fell into that state of total absence 
of mind which had already so alarmed Susanna. In the midst of what 
she seemed most eagerly engaged in doing she would suddenly stop, and 
stand motionless as a statue, her eyes fixed on vacancy, taking no notice 
of what was going on around her. 

When Susanna’s preparations were finished, Maria put on her bonnet 
and shawl to go out. ‘‘ Where are you going ?” asked Susanna. With 
a degree of angry impatience which she had never shown before, she re- 
plied: “Can you ask ¢haé question? Shall I not go and tell my child 
farewell ?” 

At that moment an unusual noise was heard in the streets. Susanna 

the window and looked out. A troop of soldiers, surrounded by 
crowds of people, were advancing up the street ; the crowd became 
greater at every instant—spectators thronged all the windows and doors, 
and from a distance the voice of popular clamour shouted, and the intel- 
igence flew from mouth to mouth, “They are bringing the Black 
ntsman—they have taken the Black Huntsman !” 

Susanna, too, turned to Maria, and cried: “They have taken the 
Black Huntsman!” Maria trembled, she knew not why. Meanwhile the 
crowd approached.nearer and nearer, and Susanna leaned farther and 
still farther from the window, in her idle curiosity; but all of a sudden 
she started back, threw up her arms wildly, and shrieked out: “God be 
gracious tous! It is he—itis he! They are briging him/” 
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Maria flew to the window. Her first glance fell upon Wolf, who, with 
his hands bound and in the custody of the military, was passing her 
house. He looked up at her. With a scream of intense agony she fell 


to the ground. 





After recovering from a long fainting fit, Maria was seized with a 
severe attack of illness. The powers of nature had given way under the 
repeated shocks which fate had inflicted on her. But Susanna, who was 
still able to attend to what was passing around, became alarmed lest 
Wolf's frequent visits to their humble abode might have been observed, 
and lest she and Maria should be involved in the consequences of his 
guilt. A short time before she had met Herr Walther, Maria’s formerly 
destined bridegroom, in the streets, though without mentioning to Maria 
that she had done so. She had ascertained by diligent inquiry that, 
after a long absence from his native country, he had lately returned, and 
that he stood high at court, and was also much respected in the city. She 
determined, therefore, to seek him out; and having done so, a few days 
after she called on him, and besought him to protect Maria, and, if possible, 
to save Wolf. 

Herr Walther was shocked and distressed to hear what had been 
Maria’s fate. He inquired every minute particular of her history of Su- 
sanna, and promised, if any suspicions relative to her should arise, to exert 
his utmost influence in her behalf; and failing that, to spare no cost in 
having her secretly removed from the town, and placed, with all that she 
possessed, in some secure abode. He vowed to devote his life itself, if 
necessary, to the safety of Maria. But he confessed he had little hope of 
being able to save Wolf; whom, however, he promised to visit in his 
prison. 

Walther kept his word, and procured admission to Wolf’s cell the 
same day. He found the prisoner sitting on his straw couch, leaning his 
face on his hands. Startled by the opening of the heavy door, he raised 
his head, and, after looking with some anxiety on the person who had 
just entered, he exclaimed, with a melancholy smile, 

“ Are not you Herr Walther?” Dashing his hand across his eyes, he 
continued, in a faint voice, ‘Ah, yes! I remember you well. There 
was a time when I bore you nothing but ill-will. Now I am glad to see 
you, for I feel that you come guided by the hand of Providence. I 
need no longer tremble for Maria. You loved her once, and you will 
now protect her.” 

Walther gave him his sacred promise that he would watch over her as 
over a dear sister, and added that he would obtain his pardon and free- 
dom if it were ible. 

Wolf shook his head. ‘ You cannot save my life,” said he. “Think 
not of that. Oh, how willingly would I undergo any punishment here, 
if my soul could but be redeemed hereafter—if death could cancel my 
offences, and God would receive me into mercy in the world beyond the 

ve!” 

When he perceived that Walther wished to know something of the 
history of his four last years, he determined, having no longer any reason 
for concealment, to disclose everything to him. He told all that had 
happened to him from his first introduction into the family of Mr. 
Trymm ; described his love for Maria, his passionate admiration of art, 
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and how Mr. Trymm’s utter contempt of the latter, expressed scorn of 
his talents, and unjust appropriation of the money for which he had 
laboured so hard, had first ted the germs of dislike in his mind, 
which, at a later period, when the old man had become aware of his love 
for Maria, and had in consequence treated him with the utmost insolence, 
had gained strength, and ultimately, after continued slights and ill- 
usage, had turned into absolute hatred, which, in time, had borne its evil 
fruits; that Walther’s arrival had driven him to despair, and the 
unbearable thought of Maria in the arms of another, had pursued him 
like an evil spirit. He knew that Maria was of so yielding a disposition, 
that she ool scarcely be able to resist her father’s command, and that 
some demon had suggested to his miserable mind that the death of her 
father was the only chance of obtaining her. 

“The old man,” he continued, “ who was often in the habit of boast- 
ing to me of his knowledge of mysterious sciences, on one occasion 
showed me a silver box, containing a grey powder, the odour of which, if 
inhaled, would cause death in a moment. Tew, it happened one night, that 
being very restless and unable to sleep, I rose, and was wandering about 
the garden, when I perceived a light streaming from the half-closed 
window of my master’s laboratory, which was situated in a small house 
at the back part of the premises. A crowd of wild, fearful thoughts, 
that had merely glanced on my mind before, came rushing now tumul- 
tuously through my brain; it seemed as if I heard low deep voices 
urging me to do something, I hardly understood what. My heart beat 
violently, and, almost like a maniac, I sprang up the stairs which led to 
the mysterious cabinet. At that moment the old man came out with a 
basket in one hand and a lantern in the other. I hastily concealed 
myself in a corner, and he passed down the stairs to a cellar where coals 
were kept. He left the door partially open. I glided in, prompted by 
a sort of impulse, for I had no plan, and was scarcely guided by my 
own will. 

“When, by the dim light of a lamp which was suspended from the 
ceiling, I beheld all the curious things that were hung around the walls, 
and the skeletons with the shining swords, I was startled, and fancied 
that I heard hollow voices ask of me, ‘What wouldst thou here?’ <A 
cold shudder crept over me; but an open door was opposite to me, and I 
felt, as it were, impelled to enter it. ‘There was a fireplace in this room. 
A variety of implements were lying about, and a little crucible stood on 
the hearth, though at that moment there was no fire under it. Whilst 
my eyes were wandering about, they fell suddenly on the before-named 
silver box, which stood upon a shelf. I shivered at the sight of that box 
—a strange dread came over me. I covered my eyes with my hands to 
avoid looking at it, and my resolution was taken to leave the room ; yet, 
instead of going, I stole towards the box—it opened, 1 hardly know 
how, and I shook a considerable portion of the grey powder into the 
crucible. In an instant I felt quite faint—everything seemed dark 
around me—I groped my way to the outer door, slipped through it, and 
concealed myself not far from it. Soon after I heard the old man re- 
turn, and heard him lock the door on the inside. Then I said, half 
aloud to myself, ‘He is closing his own tomb!’ But the sound of ‘my 
own voice shocked me. I stole softly back to my own room, and threw 
myself on my bed. But how could Z have slept? At the earliest dawn 
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of day Ao cap rushed out of the house. I remember no more 
of my feelings then, than that I rejoiced that the sun did not shine 
brightly that morning. When at length I returned homewards, I saw 
from a distance a thick smoke issuing from the chimney in the labo- 

. I made all speed to reach it, extinguished the fire, which was 
spreading fast, and found the old man, with frightfully distorted fea- 
tures, lying dead near the hearth-stone !” 

He went on to relate that this dreadful spectacle had always presented 
itself before his eyes and deprived him of all peace and rest, and that his 
misery had increased to such a degree, that it became quite unbearable, 
and drove him away from his much-loved Maria. ‘To escape as much as 

ible from his own thoughts, he enlisted into the army and sought the 
Pattle-field ; there, amidst the stirring scenes and the adventures of the 
camp, amidst the dangers of war, he found as it were new life, though 
the past could not be entirely obliterated from his memory. But when 
peace came, he and several of his comrades were disbanded, and thrown 
upon the world without any occupation or resource. Some of the soldiers, 
who, having served long, had often been in battles and were accustomed 
to the licence and excesses of a conquering army, could not endure the 
idea of returning to the tame duties of civil life, and becoming tradesmen, 
mechanics, or day-labourers, yet who had no means of subsistence, deter- 
mined to make war on their own private account. Wolf dreaded relapsing 
into the state of mind from which he had, with such exertion, partially 
escaped ; and he also disliked the idea of returning to Maria as poor as 
he had left her. The offensive manner in which old Trymm had treated 
him on account of his poverty, and his prophecy that he never would be 
other than a beggar, often recurred to him, and he determined that by 
acts of daring he would prove how untrue had been the alchemist’s sen- 
tence upon him. He joined, therefore, one of the bands then forming, 
distinguished himself among them by his courage, energy, and cleverness, 
and became at length chosen by his companions as their leader. Under 
his command the troop traversed the greater part of Germany, and he 
soon became renowned under the name of “ The Black Huntsman.” 

Although he never soiled his own hands with robbery or murder, his 
conscience reproached him for his cognisance of these deeds, and to escape, 
if possible, the accusations of that secret monitor, he plunged still deeper 
into the wild whirl of a rover’s life. | 

An old monk, whose life and property he had once rescued from the fero- 
city of his men, again awoke in his mind thoughts of his Creator, and the 
hope of a possibility of pardon and reconciliation with Heaven, if he gave his 
soul to repentance and prayer. With the return of repentant feelings came 
an ardent longing to see Maria again ; and having employed Antonio to 
find her out, he secretly stole away from his comrades in order to visit 
her. In his absence his band, unrestrained by his presence and authority, 
gave unchecked sway to their worst passions, and committed enormities 
which Ae never would have allowed. The officers of justice made every 
effort to seize the leader of these atrocious men, and when, on account of 
Maria and his child, he had relaxed in his wonted caution and vigilance, 
it re - found difficult to arrest him. 

‘What I have now disclosed to you respecting m t unha 
career,” Wolf continued, as he finished his tale, e “ Fl know aed 
whether to communicate to Maria or not. I have now two requests to 
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make to you, if you will be so kind as to comply with them : the one is, 
that you will have the goodness to take care of my poor Antonio, if, as I 
doubt not, he should again seek Maria’s house, and put him in a situation 
where be can become useful and respectable ; the other, that you will 
take the trouble to see me once more, to bring me Maria’s forgiveness. 
I trust in the mercy of the Supreme Being that we may meet yonder 
again—never more to part.” 

As the prisoner expressed his anxious wish to hear how Maria was, 
Walther lost no time in going to see her. He found her in a violent 
fever, and in a state of utter unconsciousness: Susanna thought her end 
was near, and the physician gave scarcely a hope of her recovery. Sad 
as Walther felt at this announcement, he could not but admit to himself 
that death was the greatest boon the Almighty could send her. 

But it had been otherwise ordained. Her most dangerous symptoms 
abated, the principle of life triumphed over the might of disease, and she 
became better in bodily health. Her intellect, however, remained ob- 
scured ; the remembrance of all that had happened during the last four 
years was blotted out of her mind; she only recollected her youthful days, 
and the first period of her love for Wolf, always speaking of him as her 
bridegroom, who was coming soon to take her away with him. Calm 
and happy she sat all day in one place, weaving garlands of the 
flowers Susanna never failed to bring her, and singing snatches of her old 
songs. She was as helpless as a child, and allowed Susanna to dress her 
and treat her as one. She never seemed to wish to go out of doors, or 
to move from one spot, for ‘“ He might arrive,” she would say, “ and not 
find me.” 

Herr Walther had been absent for some time on business of importance ; 
on his return his first visit was toher. He found her in a white cambric 
morning-dress, adorned by ribbons of a pale rose tint ; she positively re- 
fused to wear any other colour. Her rich brown hair floated over her 
shoulders and neck, and was crowned by a wreath of natural flowers— 
another, nearly finished, lay on her lap, while a basket of flowers stood 
at her feet. She looked up when Walther came in, eyed him attentively 
for a moment, then went on busily arranging her flowers. Poor Walther 
was so shocked and distressed that he could not speak. After a few 
moments she took up the unfinished wreath, and waving it playfully 
before her, she said, “ This is for my bridegroom when we go to church.” 

“See in what a sad state she is!” eried the weeping Susanna to 
Walther, who fully sympathised in her grief. But all conversation be- 
tween them was silenced by Maria’s voice, who began to sing in a low 
plaintive tone— 

“ Beneath the wild wood’s lonely shade 
There sat a pale yet beauteous maid, 
Her heart was oppressed with woe. 
The ey flashed, the storm-wind blew— 
She asked them, ‘Is my love still true ?’ 
But they answered nor yes, nor no. 


The moon shone in the skies above— 
She asked it, ‘Hast thou seen my love ?” 

But it wandered in silence on. 
The mountain stream dashed murmuring by— 
She listened—‘ Hark! was that his sigh ? 
Too soon that hope was gone ! 
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Of early morn’s first golden ray 
She asked, ‘ Where does my lover stray ? 
Tell me, whether on land or sea *” 
Ah! then came Death, with touch so cold, 
: lover thou shalt soon behold, 
aiden! but thou must follow me!’ ” 


“ That is a very nice song,” said she, addressing herself to Walther. 
“ But my bridegroom is coming soon. Do you not think he will 
come 

Walther turned away to conceal his tears. Just then the door opened 
and Antonio glided in. “I could not stand it any longer. I felt that 
I must see you.” He approached Maria, but she looked at him as if she 
did not know him, and remained silent. He started back, and lifted up 
his hands in surprise and sorrow. Maria took no notice of him, and 
began singing again a favourite old ballad of hers : 

“The wild wind sweeps across the heath, 
And o’er yon open grave’s dark mould.” 

‘“‘ But what brings you here, Antonio?” cried Susanna. ‘ They will 
lay hold of you, and put you in prison, and your fate will be the same 
as your unfortunate master’s.” 

** Let them do what they will with me,” replied Antonio. ‘ What 
do I care for life now ?” 

Maria looked up, and after pressing her hand for a moment on her 
brow, she beckoned to Antonio, and said, ‘“‘ Are you also alone and for- 
saken in this world? If you are so, go with that man.” She pointed to 
Walther. ‘“ He looks kind and compassionate.” 

Walther then told Antonio of his master’s request, that he should 
provide for him, and endeavour to reclaim him. Antonio dropped on his 
knee before Maria and kissed her hand ; then rising and turning to 
Walther, he said, “ It is also her wish. Dispose of me as you will.” 

Walther was so much afraid that the sight of Antonio might arouse 
Maria from that happy state of oblivion into which she had been so mer- 
cifully thrown, to a sense of the terrible reality, that he speedily hurried 
the youth away with him. 

He took him to Wolf, who was delighted to see his faithful young 
follower again. Antonio’s grief knew no bounds; but Wolf said all he 
could to comfort him, exhorted him to avoid the paths of evil, and besought 
him to take warning by his fate. 

He spoke in such a weak, faint voice, looked so pale and exhausted, 
and had become so attenuated, that the gaoler told Walther aside, that 
his “on, was sinking fast, and he hardly thought he would live to 
undergo his sentence, though the fatal day was drawing so near. 

Maria, also, though not ill, seemed to become weaker day by day. 
The condition of her mind remained unchanged. Notwithstanding the 
frequency of Walther’s visits, she never evinced the slightest sign of her 
former knowledge of him. But her anxiety about her bridegroom 
increased in intensity, and latterly a doubt appeared to have arisen in 
her soul whether he would really come or not. Walther felt a secret fear 
that her reason should be about to return. He little knew how near was 
the day when her spirit, shaking off all trammels, was to be called to 
renewed and brighter intelligence. 
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One morning she awoke very early, arose, and demanded her best 
clothes from Susanna. Her eyes danced with unusual joy—an expres- 
sion of happiness was spread over her whole countenance. 

“ My bridegroom is coming to-day,” she said. ‘* I am quite sure of 
it. An angel came to me last night, and told me so.” 

Susanna turned away and sighed, for that was the day appointed for 
Wolf’s execution. 

Ah, the little angel was very lovely,” continued Maria. “ I am sure 
I have somewhere before seen those golden curls, those blue eyes, and 
dark eyelashes. He called me ‘ Mother,’ and my heart beat with joy— 
I felt so very, very happy.” 

She was soon dened ; despatched Susanna to get her some fresh 
flowers, and immediately began cheerfully to make a new garland. ‘The 
sun arose in its grandeur; Maria wabiind its bright early rays, and said, 

“I remember once before seeing the first dawning rays of the sun 
beam through the window ; but then—ah! it was long, long ago—my 
heart was full of sorrow: to-day the sun will shine upon a happy festival 
for me.” 

Shortly after a noise was heard in the street. There was a sound of 
many voices—a clamour quite uncommon in the usually quiet town. 
Maria listened anxiously. ‘ My bridegroom is coming!” she exclaimed. 
‘“‘T am ready!” Susanna looked from the window; the crowd, with 
Wolf in the midst of it, were coming slowly up the street ; now they 
were nearly opposite the house. At that moment Maria placed the 
garland of flowers on her head, took up the little silver crucifix from a table, 
and crying in a joyous tone “I am coming!” she darted through the 
door, ran down stairs and rushed into the street, before Susanna had time 
to stop her, or to follow her. She forced her way through the crowd, 
who, after their first surprise, made way for her to pass, and gaining 
the middle of the street, she perceived Wolf. Her countenance glowing 
with joy, she sprang forward, and crying, ‘ Here I am, Wolf, let us go!” 
she flung her arms around his neck. ‘ See, yonder stands our child!” 
she whispered to him ; “ he is awaiting us.” Her hands fell powerless 
down, her head sank back; she became cold and white as marble, and the 
light of life seemed to be extinguished in her fixed and glazed eyeballs. 
Without pain, without any bitter remembrance, in a moment of fancied 
happiness, her spirit passed away, and while death was yet hovering 
over her, the image of her child came, smiling as if in an angel's form, 
to guide her to the realms of peace. Wolf laid her gently upon the 
ground, and threw himself down by her side to imprint a last kiss upon 
her icy lips. ‘The stillness of the grave reigned around. Not a being 
moved ; few eyes were not full of tears. When, after a short interval, 
Wolf did not seem inclined to rise of his own accord, and one of his 
guards went forward to make him get up, he, too, was found to be cold 
and stiff. His Maker had mercifully released him, and permitted him to 
pass, almost at the same moment with her he loved, through the myste- 
rious portals of death. Walther had sufficient influence to obtain per- 
mission for them to be buried side by side in a sequestered spot in the 
churchyard, and with his own hands he planted a weeping willow over 


their grave. 
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A BRICK WITHOUT STRAW. 


BY ALFRED A. WATTS. 


To scribble some lines when you ask for 
Some writing you promise to read, 
Should be surely no difficult task for 
The most unpoetical head ; 
But every idea—it’s a fact—I call 
From the regions of fancy to write about, 
Picturesque, or poetic, or poten 
I’m compelled to pack off to the right-about. 


All the world has been here, there, and back, so 
That of travel there’s nothing to say ; 

From Belgravia to Catapaxo 
One knows every yard of the way. 

And though home—happy vale of creation— 
Has scenes no less fair of its own, 

It were surely a foul profanation 
To hymn Edens one never has known. 


Chansonettes about “coming to bowers,” 
Like enigmas have gone out of late; 
Emblematical bunches of flowers 
Have long passed out of date. 
Charades ody voted delightful, 
But we’ve come to the end of their rei 
Till, like fashions which fashion votes frightful, 
Their turn comes—to come in again. 


I fear of the “ salt” they call “ Attic,” 
I can claim such a limited vein, 
If I tried something epigrammatic, 
I should certainly have to explain ; 
If I pillaged a verse from a poet, 
Or begged a few lines of a friend, 
Some one would be certain to know it, 
Though I put my own name at the end. 


Stay! I think, by the way, that but few go 
In search of their reading to France, 
So, from Dudevant, Balzac, or Hugo, 
I might, after all, steal a romance. 
But no, some objection seems fated 
All my brightest suggestions to thwart, 
They have all been so often translated, 
at every one knows them by heart. 


Then why should I puzzle my head? I 
Can't hit on a topic that’s new; 

I have prosed through five verses already, 

ite as much as you'll ever get through. 

And yours is, I’m sure, not the t of 
Mould so stern as could ask any more 

Of a bondman who’s uot learnt the art of 

Manufacturing Bricks without Straw. 
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FONTAINEBLEAU UNDER LOUIS XIII. AND NAPOLEON I. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


Louis XIII. was accustomed to converse every evening with Ma- 
dame de Hautefort, for, having obtained the situation held by her grand- 
mother of lady in waiting to the queen, she was, although unmarried, 
always addressed as Madame. The king only talked to her about hunt- 
ing, i and the game he killed. Madame, or Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort, who was very fond of the queen, faithfully reported to her all these 
conversations. Anne of Austria constantly entreated her to speak against 
the cardinal, and suggested everything be could think of likely to dis- 
gust the king. Louis, not liking to appear the slave of his minister, 
affected sometimes to blame his measures, and to applaud all that Madame 
de Hautefort said in his disparagement. One day he presented her with 
four hundred thousand a year pension, assuring her that the cardinal 
knew nothing about it, a that she owed it to his bounty alone. She 
did not conceal from him that she exceedingly mistrusted his discretion, 
and was quite aware that he reported everything to the cardinal that he 
heard said against him, and that she herself feared that some day she too 
would become the victim of this confidence, and of the freedom with 
which she presumed to censure his conduct. The king endeavoured to 
reassure her by promising that the cardinal would never know what she 
said in confidence to him; adding, however, that she was the only person 
in the world to whom he would make such a promise, which she ought to 
consider as the highest proof of the affection he felt towards her. aie 
times he was of another opinion, and defended the cardinal’s conduct 
with the utmost warmth, adding that he was much attachegto him, that 
he could not govern without his assistance, and that, whatever she might 
say to dissuade him, he was determined to continue him as his minister, 
and to be guided entirely by his advice. 

“I see well enough,” replied she, “that I can place no dependence 
either in your promises or in your affection. You would at any moment 
sacrifice me to the cardinal, for you have not the courage to oppose him. 
He would force you to dismiss me, and it would not any day surprise me to 
be obliged to leave the court in consequence of a biota signed by 
your own hand.” 

The king protested that she had nothing to fear, that the cardinal 
should never force him to sign such an order, and that she must never 
believe those who might come in his name under such a pretence, as it 
would never be with his consent. 

The cardinal, seeing that Madame de Hautefort began to exercise 
a certain degree of influence over the king’s mind, endeavoured to gain 
her to his interests. He represented to her that, far from wishing to 
oppose the confidence reposed in her by Louis, he only sought to increase 
it, and that if she would sincerely forward his interests he would create 
her duchess ; he even volunteered some advice as to how she should act 
in order to perpetuate the king’s regard for her, and when they had had 
any little disagreement he endeavoured to reconcile them. The king 
was much gratified at seeing that the cardinal supported Madame de 
Q2 
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Hautefort, and when she was inclined to oppose him with unusual deter- 
mination, he threatened to tell the cardinal, as if the minister was more 
to be feared than the sovereign. ‘ Richelieu, always suspicious and jealous 
of his authority, grew uneasy at seeing the increasing influence of 
Madame de Hautefort. He was not so much alarmed at the plans she 
herself might form—the person he dreaded was her friend, Mademoiselle 
de Chérault, who exercised the most absolute power over her. As 
he was determined that no one should approach the king who was 
not his decided partisan, he determined to destroy an ascendancy 
that might become dangerous, and decided on removing the recalled 
favourite by similar means to those he had employed already with 
so much success. Mademoiselle de la Fayette had superseded Madame 
de Hautefort, then Madame de Hautefort had again caused the king to 
forget her rival, and now he hoped, by placing the young Marquis de 
Cinq Mars about the person of Louis, that he should by degrees succeed 
in destroying the influence that the lady in waiting appeared gaining 
over the mind of a monarch whose timid nature reduced him to a state of 
perpetual childhood. The work I have already quoted thus describes 
the conclusion of the platonic affections of Louis and the intrigues of 
Richelieu : 

The cardinal had succeeded in his desire of weakening the attachment 
of the king to Madame de Hautefort. When she came to see him at Fon- 
tainebleau, in 1639, she was received with the most marked coolness and 
indifference; and in a private interview that took place between them, 
the king reproached her with having spoken against the Marquis de Cing 
Mars, to whom he was much more attached than he had ever been to 
her (a compliment anything but gallant). After some days had elapsed 
she received a visit from Monsieur de Brienne, who signified to her his 
majesty’s order that she should immediately retire from the court. She 
replied that he had no power to send her away. ‘This reply having been 
reported to the king by the secretary of state — 

“It is true,” said he, “I promised her that no one should have the 
power of exiling her; but it was on condition that she would act with 
prudence, and give me no cause to complain of her conduct. Does she 
imagine that her reputation of virtue is everything that is necessary to 
ensure my friendship? I require from her, as well, that she should 
avoid all cabals and intrigues ; and this is what she will not do.” 

He ordered that a lettre de cachet should be sent her, which she only 
laughed at, saying to those who brought it, that she had the king’s 
commands never to pay any attention to such threats, and that she 
should never obey it unless she received from the king's own lips the 
sentence of her banishment. She was then told that the king wished 
to speak with her. She at once obeyed the summons; and lowering 
her veil so as not to be recognised, awaited his approach in the guard- 
room, through which he was obliged to pass on his way to mass. As 
soon as he approached she presented herself before him, and, raising 
the veil that concealed her features, she told him that she had refused to 
believe those who had signified to her his wish that she should leave the 
court ; adding, that after the solemn assurances he had given her to the 
contrary, she would never believe such an order really emanated from 
himself, until, at least, she heard it directly from his own lips. Louis, 
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thoroughly disconcerted and confused, could not conceal his embarrass- 
ment ; and, after having muttered some inaudible excuse, withdrew sud- 
denly, without giving her any further explanation. Madame de Hautefort 
retired, and was again leaiiek 

The young Marquis de Cinq Mars had the art of amusing Louis XIII, 
and soon made himself entire master of all the friendship and the favour 
that monarch had to bestow. It must be confessed that, with all 
his tact, Richelieu was extremely unfortunate in the choice of the 
persons that he placed about the king for the purpose of gaining his 
friendship. Cing Mars did precisely what Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
and Madame de Hautefort had done before him; he sought, by every 
means, to diminish the authority of the minister, by advising the ina to 
take the reins of government into his own hands, and to reign alone. 
But the king, subjugated by the all-powerful ascendancy of the genius 
of the cardinal, dared not undertake the direction of public affairs himself, 
feeling incapable of either the fortitude or the talent for so arduous a 
position. He himself was the first to inform his minister of the intrigues 
formed against him, and basely exculpated himself by surrendering up to 
the implacable vengeance of the cardinal those, both male and female, 
who had the greatest claims on his gratitude: Cinq Mars suffered, like | 
his predecessors, the forfeit of having been the king’s favourite; and 
expiated on the scaffold his. presumption and inexperience. 

As to Madame de Hautefort, after her departure from court, she still 
preserved her reputation for virtue, which was rather increased by the 
publicity of her intimacy with the king. She was nicknamed by the 
courtiers Sainte Hautefort.. She retired to Le Mans, where she lived 
after her exile until the death of Louis XIII., when Anne of Austria 
recalled her to court, and reinstated her in her former situation, The 
lady in waiting, soon after her appearance, was married, when about 
thirty, to the Maréchal de Schomberg. 

Cardinal Mazarin succeeded Richelieu in the government of France. 
Anne of Austria, now become regent, was addressed by her old friend, 
Madame de Hautefort, in the language of truth, without having re- 
quested her opinion. She represented to her majesty that Mazarin was 
still young enough to give rise to scandals futal to her reputation ; and 
she repeated this so often that it was ultimately the cause of her own 
disgrace. Anne of Austria had long cooled towards her, and only 
awaited an opportunity of ridding herself of so unweleome a monitor. 
The following, according to the valet de chambre, La Porte, was the 
pretext that was seized on to occasion the dismissal of the too rigid 
lady in waiting : 

A gentleman about the queen’s person, a native of Brittany, by name 
Néda, begged Madame de Hautefort to ask some favour for him of the 

ueen. She willingly complied, being always ready to assist those whom 
she considered worthy of her protection. As her majesty was retiring to 
rest she presented his petition, which the queen refused, saying that others 
had already made the same request. Madame de Hautefort, insisting on 
the claims of her protégé, the queen gladly availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity of quarrelling with her; and such high words passed that the next 
morning she received an order to leave the palace, to the astonishment of 
the whole court, as well as of that of all France. Even when she reap- 
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peared at court after her marria with Marechal de Schomberg, the 

always treated her with co Some time after Mazarin told 
tx Porte that Madame de Hautefort was wanting in consideration and 
politeness to the queen, and that she was too proud. The valet de 
chambre reminded him that she was a Gascon by birth, and that ought 
to be some excuse, particularly as she was one of the best-hearted women 
in the world. “‘ That is nothing to me,” — Cardinal Mazarin; “ and 
I certainly did not trouble myself to take her part, as I well know she is 
no friend of mine.” 

Madame de Schomberg, having become a widow (1656), lived estranged 
from the court almost in retirement. In vain did Louis XIV. frequently 
solicit her return to Versailles, and as an inducement offer her the situa- 
tion of lady of honour to the dauphiness ; she refused all these offers and 
invitations, preferring to remain living in Le Mans, where she had collected 
a circle of friends around her. She died in this retirement in 1691, aged 
seventy-five years. 

Before ending our account of the singular amours of Louis XIII., we 
must be allowed to mention some anecdotes illustrative of the extreme re- 
serve with which this monarch treated women. 

One day the king and Madame de Hautefort had quarrelled, he became 
furiously angry, and left her, threatening her, as was his wont when pro- 
voked, with the anger of Richelieu. In a few moments he re-entered with 
a letter in his hand, and, approaching her, held the writing up to her 
view, exclaiming, “ This will do your business with the cardinal.” Ma- 
dame de Hautefort, naturally quick-tempered, tore the letter out of the 
king’s hand and tried to run off. The king held her by the gown and 
endeavoured to regain his letter. A struggle ensued, when, thrusting the 
letter into her bosom, she opeved her arms and said, ‘‘ Come, I will make 
no more resistance ; you may take it now if you please.” 

She knew him too well not to be sure that he would never summon 
courage to take it from the place where it was hid. Nor was she mis- 
taken, for the king drew back his hands, as if afraid of being burned, and 
afterwards, meeting the Due d’Angouléme, related to him with much 
anger what had passed. 

* * # * * * 

In 1642 a most extraordinarily shaped vehicle arrived at Fontainebleau, 
remarkable both for the mode in which it was put in motion and also 
from what it contained ; it was a room of wood highly ornamented and 
covered with crimson damask. This room arrived from Valence, where 
it had been made, and was borne on the heads of eighteen body-guards, 
uncovered, who were relieved at different stages. At first it was intended 
that peasants selected in the various villages on the road should be the 
bearers, but the soldiers of the guard would not allow any others than 
themselves to carry this precious burden. The room contained a bed, a 
table, a chair, one man, and two attendants. This personage was the 
Cardinal Richelieu, who, having fallen ill at Valence, and fearing the 
motion of a carriage, had imagined this novel method of travelling. We 
must not forget either to mention, that in passing through many of the 
hamlets and villages, houses were obliged to be pulled down and gate- 
ways destroyed in order to make way for this strangeconveyance. The 
dreaded cardinal had just completed at Lyons the trial that condemned 
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Cing Mars and De Thou to the scaffold, those last victims of his bitter 
vengeance. 

A few months after, he who had sacrificed so many noble victims ter- 
minated his own career at Paris, at his residence, called then the Palais 
Cardinal, now Palais Royal. 

It seemed as if the fate of the king was bound up in that of his impe- 
rious minister, for he soon followed the cardinal to the tomb, dying in the 
— of May, 1643, Richelieu having expired in the previous De- 
cem 

In 1644, Henrietta, wife of our own unfortunate Charles I., found a 
refuge at Fontainebleau after the revolution that brought him to the 
scaffold. Two years afterwards another northern queen, not driven from 
her kingdom, but having voluntarily abdicated her throne, arrived at 
Fontainebleau, and was received with great state by an escort sent by the 
King of France. Christina, Queen of Sweden, has left so many and such 
various associations connected with Fontainebleau, that we must pause to 
make a slight sketch of her life and very original character and career. 
Her father was the famous Gustavus Adolphus, and her mother Mary 
Eleonore of Brandenburg, distinguished for her gentle disposition and her 
love for the fine arts. Gustavus, looking on his daughter Christina 
as the sole support of his throne, caused her to be educated with the 
utmost care. She was, however, brought up in a masculine manner, 
and instructed in all the acquirements which could adorn her mind or give 
energy to her character. Those who had the care of her education 
were admonished to teach her betimes never to give her whole confidence 
to one person—in itself an excellent maxim, and directed against the 
tyranny of an absolute minister—a precept totally wanting in the educa- 
tion of the weak Louis XIII. 

Christina was only six years old when her father died, and she was 
proclaimed queen of Sweden. Her guardians were the five principal 
dignitaries of the crown, men esteemed for their knowledge, experience, 
and loyalty. The education of Christina was still continued on her 
father’s plan. Gifted with a lively imagination, a ready memory, and 
possessed of remarkable intelligence, she soon made the most oer pro- 
gress in her studies. She acquired the dead languages, history, geo- 
graphy, and also a knowledge of politics, and quite disdained all the 
amusements of her age to give herself up entirely to study. At the 
same time she early displayed great originality of character and conduct, | 
qualities that marked her whole life, and were, perhaps, as much the 
result of education as of natural disposition. 

She could not endure wearing a woman’s dress, delighted in long 
excursions on foot or on horseback, and also in sharing the fatigues as well 
as the dangers of hunting. Nothing was more difficult than on grand 
or solemn occasions to induce her to conduct herself in a manner conform- 
able to court etiquette. Sometimes she treated those around her person 
with the greatest familiarity, at other times she affected the haughtiest 
pride, and assumed a dignity something more than regal. Arrived at 
the age when it was considered proper for her to appear at the council, 
she displayed a maturity of judgment quite disproportioned to her years, 
and which astonished her guardians. The parliament assembled in 1642 
were desirous that she should assume the administration of government, 
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but she refused, alleging as an excuse her youth and inexperience, Two 
years passed before she would undertake the charge. She possessed a 
wonderful facility for business, and a remarkable firmness of character 
during the first years of her reign. She concluded the war with Den- 
mark begun in 1644, and obtained the cession of several provinces to the 
crown of Sweden. She then undertook the pacification of Germany, an 
enterprise she accomplished not without difficulty, securing by her nego- 
tiations various advantages for her own kingdom. 

Christina, destined by her talents as well as by political circumstances 
to take the lead among the northern sovereigns, during some time showed 
herself equal to support this elevated position, and on several occasions 
maintained the dignity of her throne and the national honour of Sweden. 
France, Spain, Holland, and England sought her alliance, and gave her 
the most flattering marks of distinction. The nation was attached to her, 
and delighted at seeing the daughter of Gustavus ruling the state, and 
surrounded by the generals and statesmen valued by that celebrated 
prince. A general wish was expressed that she would select a consort, 
and ensure the succession; but this proposal was entirely opposed to 
Christina’s ideas of independence. She refused to accede to it, and replied 
to those who urged on her the importance of her marriage—‘‘ Remember, 
I might bring a Nero into the world as likely as an Augustus.” 

Among the princes who aspired to the honour of her hand, her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus, was distinguished by his noble disposition, various ac- 
quirements, and remarkable prudence. She rejected his proposals, but 
in 1649 she influenced the government to designate him as her successor. 
Shortly afterwards she caused him to be crowned with great pomp, and 
conferred on him the title of king. About this time her conduct and her 
administration changed all at once in the most unaccountable manner. 
Neglecting the advice of her old and tried advisers and ministers, she lis- 
tened to the suggestions of several ambitious favourites : the treasure was 
wasted in luxury and ostentation, titles and honours were bestowed on 
men corrupted and unprincipled, and jealousies multiplied among various 
factions and parties. In the midst of this universal confusion the queen 
determined to abdicate. But her old ministers, the friends of Gustavus 
Adolphus, remonstrated with her so strongly, that for a time she was in- 
duced to forego her resolution. She reapplied herself to the government 
with increased firmness, and for a time the gathering clouds were dis- 
sipated from around her throne. Her attention was principally occupied 
with the sciences, belles lettres, and the arts, and she invited to her court 
all those men who were most distinguished by their talents. 

She wrote to Descartes, expressing her great desire to see him and 
to receive his instructions. Descartes, the restorer of philosophy, hastened 
to Stockholm, resolved, as he himself informs us, either freely to express 
all his opinions to Christina, or to return to his solitude and his studies. 
In his philosophical letters he described her gracious reception. She 
required from him none of the courtly observances of etiquette, but still 
she imposed on him other restrictions that annoyed him, and which, joined 
to the extreme cold of the climate, brought him to the grave in the 
short space of four months. Descartes describes Christina as possessing 
great talents and sagacity, but he did not approve her dividing her time 
between philosophy and the study of various languages. He was ill at 
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ease among the circle of learned men by whom she was surrounded, and 
which gave rise to the remark “that grammarians would soon govern 
Sweden altogether.” He spoke to her on this subject with so much free- 
dom, as mortally to offend the learned Isaac Vossius, Greek professor to 
the queen, a credulous and superstitious theologian, of whom Charles II. 
of England said “‘ that he believed everything but the Bible.” Descartes 
could not persuade the queen to give up Greek, but his opposition to her 
tastes did not lessen her regard for him. The time she Seettal to him 
was robbed from her hours of sleep. She wished to make him director of 
an academy she was about to establish; in a word, she showed him such 
marked attention and regard that it was whispered that the professors, or 
grammarians, of Stockholm had hastened the death of the philosopher by 
poison. But such a manner of making away with enemies, says Sorbiére, 
“is an honour that the learned do not wish to borrow from the great.” 
New troubles arising in the government, and the conspiracy of Mes- 
senius being directed not only against the queen’s favourites but against 
the queen herself, Christina, influenced by these motives, and also, perhaps, 
by a vain desire, quite in unison with her general character, of giving the 
world an extraordinary example, again resolved to abdicate, and was this 
time not to be shaken in her resolution. She really evinced a great dis- 
taste for business, and an earnest desire to rid herself of the trammels of 
state. 

“T hear the|same thing repeated every day,” said she, speaking of the 
cares of government, “and I see I must take to study entirely, and give 
myself up to the conversation of learned men.” It was a saying of hers, 
whenever any of the state secretaries approached her in order to obtain 
her signature for despatches, “ that she had seen the devil.” In 1654, 
being twenty-nine years old, she assembled the ower at Upsal, pub- 
licly communicated to them her resolution, and divested herself in their 
presence of the paraphernalia of royalty, which were to be presented to 
Charles Gustavus. She reserved to her own use the revenue of several 
districts in Sweden and in Germany, entire independence for her own 
person, and an absolute control over all those persons composing her suite 
and household. Some days after she took her departure, adopting these 
words as her device—“ Fata viam invenient.” 

Habited as a man, she traversed Denmark and Germany on her way 
to Brussels, where she made a public entry into the city, being received 
with every pomp and solemnity. Here she abjured the Lutheran religion. 
The Prince of Condé being at Brussels during her stay, desired to see 
the sovereign who had so willingly renounced a crown, ‘ which we,” 
said he, “ are continually fighting for and running after all our lives 
without at last being able to obtain.” Christina was publicly received 
into the Catholic Church at Innspruck, in the cathedral of that city. 
Europe remarked with astonishment a daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 
—that monarch who had devoted himself to the cause of Protestantism 
—pass into the bosom of the Roman Church. Very few believed in the 
sincerity of her conversion; indeed, it is highly probable that she only 
became a Catholic to enable her to travel in Italy with greater ease, and 
in order to visit unmolested the churches and monuments of art in that 
country. It is certain that on many occasions she expressed herself with 
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very little respect of the Pope, and that she approached the altars of her 
new faith in a spirit of undisguised indifference. 

In Italy she was received with the utmost magnificence by the Pope 
Alexander VII. She visited all the monuments with interest, being par- 
ticularly struck with those connected with historical recollections. On 
one occasion she was admiring a statue representing Truth, when a car- 
dinal, who stood near her, took the opportunity of paying her a com- 
pliment, saying, 

“ That he thanked Heaven her majesty thought so much of truth, 
which was not always agreeable to those of her exalted rank.” 

“ You are right,” said she; “truth indeed is not always of marble.” 

After having remained at Rome some time, this princess, who was 
always a great admirer of France, determined to undertake a journey 
there, and to show that nation, then so passionately attached to royalty, 
the spectacle of a queen who had resigned her throne to become a philo- 
sopher. She was received in all the towns through which she passed in 
France with harangues, and all the honours which sovereigns are con- 
demned to endure. Although only recently become a Catholic, Christina, 
woman and princess as she still was, showed her displeasure pretty plainly 
towards an orator who entertained her with his ideas on the judgments 
of God and contempt of the world. At last she arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau, and astonished at the reception awaiting her, asked, ‘‘ Whether 
the reason that the ladies were so anxious to kiss her arose from her 
looking like a man ?” 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who was sent in company with the Duc 
de Guise to meet the Queen of Sweden, thus relates her arrival and her 
subsequent conduct at the court of France: 

“The reception given to the Queen of Sweden,” says this princess “ was 
similar to that of Charles V. She made her entry on horseback, and 
wore a grey petticoat fringed with gold lace and silver, with a bodice of 
crimson. Her neck was covered with a handkerchief of point lace and a 
bow of crimson ribbon. She wore a blond wig, and her dress made full 
behind; a hat with black feathers that she held in her handcompleted her 
costume. She is fair, with blue eyes, which sometimés are gentle, at other 
times have a fierce expression. Her mouth is good though large, with fine 
teeth, and she has a large aquiline nose. She is very little, but her dress 
partly conceals her bad figure. Altogether she looks like a pretty little 
boy. After the ballet we went to the play. She swears, lies at full 
length in her chair, throws her legs about, puts them across the arms of 
her chair, and throws herself into the most extraordinary attitudes, such 
as I never saw but in men like Trevelin and Jodelet, who are a couple of 
buffoons, one Italian, the other French. She repeats any verses that 

pen to please her ; she talks on various subjects, and expresses her- 
self well and ina pleasing manner. At times she is absorbed in reverie, 
then she heaves great sighs; she is altogether a most original personage. 

“During her stay in Paris she visited all the fine hotels and the libraries. 
All thelearned men went to see her. She carried Sentinelli with her in 
her coach, who soon after, out of jealousy, acted the part of executioner 
in the drama enacted in the Gallery of Stags.” 


Christina came to Paris, as described by Mademoiselle, daughter of 
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Gaston.de Foix, Duke of Orleans. She received no end of congratula- 
tory verses, and every possible distinction. She had long much esteemed 
the celebrated Ménage, and appointed him to the office of her chamber- 
lain. As being presented to * se was a kind of distinction, Ménage 
had enough to do to introduce all who came, and no one was refased. 
As he suecessively presented each individual, he failed not to. say, 
“ This, your majesty, is a person of the highest merit.” 

The queen, who was dreadfully bored with such constant receptions, 
said, alluding to his usual phrase : 

“I must say that Monsieur Ménage’s large acquaintance with people 
of the highest merit is really most inconvenient.” 

The celebrated Ninon de !’Enclos, whom she saw when passing 
through Senlis, was the only woman whose society she really seemed to 
like. This singular person, who by her wit and the originality of her 
character had for so many years, notwithstanding she was an acknow- 
ledged courtesan, been treated with the most universal consideration, was 
just the kind of woman to attract so great a lover of oddity as the Queen 
of Sweden. Ninon must enjoy the credit of the impression she made, 
and Christina should not be blamed. 

She made a great sensation in Paris, but was little liked at court. 
The ladies and the courtiers were at a loss what to think of a woman 
disguised as a man, who made no ceremony of her contempt of those 
not to her taste, aud whose enthusiastic sentiments, spoken with maseu- 
line decision, little accorded with the frivolous beings around her. Those 
who knew her best compared her to the palace of Fontainebleau—great, 
but irregular. But Christina herself was so delighted with France, that 
soon after her return to Italy she again set out for this kingdom. It 
was said that political causes induced her speedy return; but at all events 
her reappearance was only marked by the tragic death of her attendant, 
the Marquis of Monaldesehi, whom she caused to be assassinated almost 
in her presence in the Gallery of Stags—an action that leaves an eternal 
stain on her memory—the interesting details of which we borrow from 
the manuscript of the priest Lebel, whom she called on at the time of 
his execution to confess the unhappy victiin. 


On Saturday, the 10th day of the month of November, at one 
o'clock in the day, the Queen of Sweden sent for me by one of her valets, 
who having informed me that her majesty required my attendance, led 
me into the Gallery of Stags, and, as soon as we had entered, shut 
the door so suddenly as to excite my surprise. I saw her in 
the centre of the wr i speaking to one of her suite, who was 
called Le Marquis. I have since heard that his name was the Mar- 
quis of Monaldeschi. I approached the queen, after having made my 
bow. 

She asked me in somewhat a loud voice, in the presence of the 
marquis and of three other persons, for a parcel she had some days before 
confided to my keeping. She thus addressed me : 

“ Father, give me back the packet I entrusted to your care.” 

I approached, and presented it to her. Her majesty took it, and gazed 
on it for some time, then opened it and unfolded the letters it contained. 
She showed them and read them to the marquis, asking him, with a firm 
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voice and perfect composure, if he recognised them. The marquis de- 
nied all knowledge of them, but turned deadly pale. 

‘You will not, then, acknowledge these letters and writings ?” said 
she. 

These were only copies that the queen had transcribed with her own 
hand. The marquis having looked at the copies some time, she drew 
the originals out of her dress, and displaying them to him, called him a 
traitor, and made him acknowledge that these were in his own hand- 
writing, and bore his signature. She interrogated him several times, 
when the marquis, endeavouring to excuse himself, replied as well as he 
could, throwing the blame on others. At last he cast himself on his 
knees before the queen, entreating her pardon, upon which the three 
men who stood near drew their swords from the scabbards. When he 
rose from his knees he drew the queen into one corner of the gallery, 
then into another, supplicating her to hear him and to pardon him. Her 
majesty said but little, and listened to all he uttered with great attention, 
and without showing the least impatience or any anger. Then turning 
towards me, while he was pressing her most earnestly to listen to him— 

My father,” said she, ‘I call on you to be witness” (and she ap- 

roached nearer to the marquis, who was leaning on a small stick of 
ebony, headed with silver) “ that I give this man every justice. I allow 
him—traitor and perfidious wretch that he is—as much time as he 
requires to justify himself, if he is able.” 

The marquis being pressed by the queen, gave up to her some papers, 
and three little keys fastened together, which he drew from his pocket, 
from which also fell some small pieces of money. After an hour or 
more of conversation, not satisfying the queen by his answers, her 
majesty approached me, and raising her voice, said, with a grave, com- 
posed air: 

“‘ My father, I shall retire and leave this man; prepare him for death, 
aud take care of his soul.” , 

If the sentence of death had been pronounced against myself I could 
not possibly have been more horrified than I was. At hearing these 
terrible words the marquis flung himself at her feet, and I joined him, 
entreating her to pardon the wretched man. She said that, 

“She could not—that he was more guilty than many a traitor who 
was broken on the wheel—that he knew she had communicated to 
him (considering him as a faithful subject) affairs of the highest import- 
ance, and her most secret thoughts. She would not then reproach him 
for all the benefits she had conferred on him, which exceeded even what 
a brother might expect, having always looked on him as one, so much 
go that his own conscience must be his most cruel accuser.” 

After these words her majesty retired, leaving me with the three men, 
having their swords drawn, waiting to perform the execution. After 
her majesty had departed, the marquis threw himself at my feet, and 
conjured me to go to the queen and try to obtain his pardon. But the 
three men never ceased exhorting him to confess, having their naked 
swords drawn and pointed, without, however, touching him. I ceased 
not, with tears in my eyes, exhorting him to ask pardon of God. At 
last the chief of the three men went to her majesty, in order to entreat 
her to pardon and extend her mercy to the poor marquis, but soon re- 
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turned, weeping and full of despondency, saying to the marquis that his 
mistress had only commanded him to make haste. ‘‘ So,” continued he, 
“think only of God and your soul, for you must die.” 

On hearing these words the marquis, quite distracted, threw himself a 
second time at my feet, conjuring me to go to the queen and try if I 
could not obtain his pardon and his life, which I did. 

I found her majesty alone in her chamber, her countenance composed, 
and entirely without emotion. I approached her, and falling at her feet, 
with tears and sighs I supplicated her, by the sufferings and the wounds 
of Jesus Christ, to have mercy, and to pardon the unfortunate marquis. 

She expressed her sorrow at not being able to comply with my request 
after the cruelty and the perfidy that he had displayed towards her, 
‘‘ after knowing which I could hardly expect that she should pardon 
him, for many,” she said, ‘‘ were broken on the wheel who were not half 
so guilty as this traitor was.” 

Seeing that my entreaties had no effect on the queen, I took the 
liberty of reminding her, that, being in the palace of the King of France, 
she ought well to consider what she was about to do, and if it would be 
agreeable to that monarch. Upon which her majesty replied that 

“‘ She took God to witness that she felt no personal animosity towards 
the marquis, but acted upon a pure feeling of justice and that she was 
living in the palace of the French king as an independent sovereign— 
mistress of her actions and of her dependents—not as a captive or a 
refugee ; that to God alone she was accountable for what she did.” 

It was in vain that I urged on her majesty every consideration I 
judged likely to influence her. She dismissed me with these words: 
“Go, my father; I shall myself inform the king of what has passed. Re- 
turn to the marquis and assist him in his last moments. I cannot in 
conscience comply with your request and pardon him.” 

In this extremity I was quite at a loss, and really I knew not what to 
resolve on. ‘To leave him was impossible, even if I could have done so ; 
but every feeling of charity and Christianity induced me to remain and 
support him in his last moments. 

I returned, therefore, into the gallery, and embraced the miserable 
sufferer, who was bathed in tears. I exhorted him in the best manner 
I was able, and with every argument that God put into my heart, to pre- 
pare himself for death, and to remember his soul, as there was no hope 
for him in this world; and that if he offered up his life to God as an ex- 
piation, he might hope in his mercy hereafter, and find present conso- 
lution in this reflection. 

At the melancholy intelligence I brought, he cried out several times 
in a loud voice, then knelt down at my feet, I being seated on a bench 
in the gallery, and began his confession. But after continuing for some 
little time, he rose all at once, crying out aloud in the most melancholy 
manner. I succeeded in calming him a little, and in making him join in 
prayer with me. When he had ended his confession, partly in Latin, 
French, and Italian—as he could best express himself sometimes in one 
and sometimes in the other of these languages in his agitation—the 
almoner of the queen entered, while I was examining him about some 
doubt. As soon as the marquis saw him, he ran towards him, without 
waiting to receive absolution, still hoping that he might obtain pardon. 
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They spoke. apart some time, holding each other. by the 

eee an gi. When their conference was 

ended, the almoner went out, taking with him the principal of the three 

executioners. A few moments after this the latter returned alone, and 
said to him : 

“ Marquis, look only to God for pardon; you must die. Have you 
b nd 


Saying which he pressed him against the wall at the end of the 
gallery, where stands the painting of St. Germanus, and I could not 
avoid seeing that he gave him a blow in the stomach on his right side, 

that the is, in endeavouring to parry it, took the sword in his 
right hand, and as the other drew it away, he cut off three of his 
fingers, and the sword was blunted. Upon which this executioner, turn- 
ing to the other, said, “ He is sword proof ;” for in reality he wore a 
kind of armour under his clothes that weighed from nine to ten pounds. 
At the same instant he gave him a more furious blow in the face; after 
which the marquis cried out, ‘“‘ My father! my father!” 

Upon whieh I approached him, the others retiring a little. The mar- 
quis ling on the ground with one knee, asked pardon of God for his 
sins, and added something more, after which I absolved him, and im- 
on him the penance of enduring death with patience in expiation of 

is sins, and algo enjoined to forgive all those who had caused his death. 
Having received lution, he threw himself on the floor, and in 
falling received another blow on the top of his head that quite broke the 

The marquis, lying flat on his face, made a sign that they should cut 

off his head, —~ 4 ‘which one of the three gave him saddens on the 
neck that did not take much effect, on account of the armour he wore, 
which being as high as his dress, parried the blows, and prevented their 
taking effect. All this time I exhorted him to keep his soul fixed on 
God, and to endure death for the remission of his sins, upon which the 
chief of the executioners asked me if they had not better make an end 
of him. I answered him angrily that I had no advice to give him on the 
subject, adding that I had asked for his life, and not for his death; when 
he.asked my pardon, and said he regretted having put such a question 
to me. 
Hearing this conversation, the poor marquis, who lay waiting for the 
final blow, hearing the door open, took courage, and, turning round, and 
seeing the almoner enter, dragged himself along as he was best able, 
leaning against the carvings of the gallery, asking to speak to him. 

The almoner went to the left of the uis, while I was at his right. 
The marquis turned towards the almoner with his hands clasped, speaking 
in @ low voice to him, as if he were confessing, after which the almoner 
replied, “Ask pardon of God.” And having asked my permission, he 
gave him absolution. He then asked me to remain with him, as he 
must return to the queen. At this moment the man who had endea- 
voured to cut off the marquis’s head pierced his throat with a long, 
narrow sword, after which blow the marquis fell on his side and spoke no 
more, but continued breathing for near a quarter of an hour, during 
which time I exhorted and spoke to him as well.as I could. After losing 
a great deal of blood, he expired at three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
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queen, when informed of his decease, expressed her regret at having been 
obliged to cause his execution, which was only a just punishment for his 
crimes and his treachery, and she prayed that God might pardon him. 


The whole details of this death are terrible; but the barbarity of 
Christina is alunost equalled by the dissertations published by the lawyers 
of that day, justifying her conduct. These distressing vilinea of the 
adulation of the learned towards royalty are a disgrace to the authors, 
who have not even the satisfaction of exculpating her whom they 
seek to defend. It is really sad that the great name of Leibnitz should 
be numbered among the defenders of assassination. The assertion 
he makes is quite astonishing, from its injustice to the French court, 
when he says that this action of Christina’s was only disproved because 
they had grown tired of hercompany. Posterity will wonder that, in an 
enlightened century, and before the eyes of all Europe, the question 
should have been publicly raised “whether a queen who had abdicated 
was not entitled still to the right of causing her attendants to be executed 
without any form of trial.” 

The real motive of this assassination—a last remnant of the despotic 
barbarity of the North—has been explained in various ways, upon which 
history + scarcely yet decided. According to some, Monaldeschi, in 
order to ingratiate himself with a Roman lady, had, in certain love- 
letters addressed to her, sacrificed Christina without mercy. These letters 
were found by a young cardinal, the rival of Monaldeschi, who gave 
them to the queen. Another version is that Christina discovered a cor- 
respondence carried on by her favourite in which he betrayed and sold 
‘her state secrets to other powers, while she was yet seated on the throne 
of Sweden. But, if this latter motive were the true one, why should 
Christina so carefully have concealed it ? Whence the passionate ardour 
with which she hurried on the horrible butchery of his death ? 

Mazarin wrote to Christina, upon being made aware of the details, 
to remonstrate aud reproach her for what she had done. The queen, 
enraged to the highest degree, returned him the following answer : 


‘“‘ Cardinal Mazarin, those who gave you the details respeeting Monal- 
deschi, my attendant, must have been very ill informed. I wonder that 
you should compromise so many persons in order to prove what is already 
. quite plain. But your proceeding, mad as it is, ought not to surprise 
me; however, I should never have thought that either you or the proud 
young prince whom you serve would ever have dared to express personally 
to myself your disapproval. 

** Learn then, whoever or whatever ye be, servants and masters, little 
and great, that to act as I have done has been my royal will and plea- 
sure, and that I am not bound to give an account of my actions to an 
one—above all to bravados of your calibre. You take upon youbellé 
strangely for one of your rank; but whatever reasons may have induced 
you to address me, I hold you far too cheap to trouble myself a moment 
on the subject. I desire to make known to you, and command you to 
inform those who wish to know my sentiments, that Christina cares little 
for your court, and still less for you. My will is a law that you ought to 
respect. Your duty is to be silent; and many whom I esteem as little as 
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I do you, would do well to learn what they owe to their superiors before 
presuming to criticise their conduct. 

‘‘ Know, then, my lord cardinal, that Christina is queen wherever she 

and that in whatever place she may see good to live, men, however 
false, are better than you and your confidants. The Prince of Condé was 
very much in the right when, imprisoned by you at Vincennes, he ex- 
claimed: * The old fox, who has hitherto cheated both God and the 
devil, will be never weary of outraging the best servants of the state, as 
long as the parliament suffers him to remain unpunished.’ He meant 
that high and mighty faguino Mazarin—you yourself, lord cardinal. 

‘‘ Believe me, Julius, you will do well to behave in such a manner 
as to merit my good opinion. This is what you ought to make your 
study. God preserve you from ever daring to utter any indiscreet re- 
aah about either my person or my reputation. Though at the other 
end of the world, be assured I shall be informed of it. I have friends and 
courtiers in my service as clever and as watchful as any of your spies, 
though with rather better principles.” 


This letter displays a despotism, a temper, and a forgetfulness of every 
propriety quite astounding. Indeed, the authenticity of such a —- 
tion cannot be credited without supposing that the queen had become 
insane while she was at Fontainebleau. At all events, she was forbidden 
during many months to make her appearance at court; and it was only 
after many entreaties, little in accordance with this lejter, that she was 
es to be present at the ballet during the carnival of 1658, where 

uis XIV., then twenty years old, figured. She was little pleased with 
her reception, for the alive of the Gallery of Stags had completely 
chilled the enthusiasm of her admirers. Discontented with her second 
visit to the French court, she soon returned to Rome, where she delighted 
to surround herself with all the most distinguished artists and philosophers 
of the day. 

* * * #* 4 

Anne of Austria was very fond of Fontainebleau as a residence, and 
often came here, accompanied by her maids of honour and her young 
son, Louis X1V., who from his very youth displayed a decided penchant 
for gallantry, amid a crowd of young beauties incessantly fluttering 
around him, each disputing the honour of attracting his attention and 
successfully pleasing him. He was hardly fourteen years old when he 
first felt the pangs of the tender passion, caused by the charms of the 
pretty Duchesse de Chatillon. Chaste and platonic as this penchant of 
course was, it did not escape the observation of the courtiers, who found 
abundant subject for their wit and irony. Louis loved successively the 
Baronne de Beauvais, Mademoiselle d’Argenson, Marie de Mancini, and 
her sister v4 both nieces of Cardinal Mazarin. When the marriage 
of Louis with Maria Theresa of Spain was arranged, and the king was 
on the point of leaving St. Germain to meet her to whom he had vowed 
fidelity, Marie de Mancini addressed this celebrated adieu to her royal 
lover: “ You are the king—you weep—and yet—I depart !” ; 

Some days after the royal pair arrived at Fontainebleau. 

Louis, towards the conclusion of his reign, made a point of visiting 
Fontainebleau once a year, and bringing with him all that court which, 
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after having been renowned as the gayest in Christendom, became, under 
the auspices of Madame de Maintenon, gloomy, melancholy, and hypo- 
critical, 

During the revolution this palace was abandoned. A member of the 
Convention proposed razing it to the ground and erecting a magazine of 
powder from the ruins; but happily the nation did not relish the pro- 
posal. Fontainebleau found a defender, and it was permitted to stand. 

But if the royal palace of Francis I. escaped the hammers of the revo- 
lutionary destroyers, Time, that universal leveller, showed it as little 
mercy as he displays towards mankind. Many parts fell into ruin: 
the damp spread a white shroud over the alien salamanders of 
that gallant knight-errant, Francis I, and over the silver suns of his 
successor, Louis XIV.; the spiders spun black webs over the chefs- 
deuvre of Primaticcio, Cousin, Rubens, and Caravaggio—all was 
perishing ; the shrubs in the gardens withered and died, and the gal- 
leries and porticos tottered on their pedestals—everything looked de- 
plorable excepting the forest, ever green and beautiful because God, not 
man, was its creator. A monarch—born in the middle class, but who 
had a mind formed to appreciate and encourage the fine arts—saw with 
pain the gradual destruction of a palace endeared by so many historical 
recollections. He ordered its immediate repair, and the popular Em- 
peror soon could boast that he had preserved one of the most precious 
relics in France. 

Fontainebleau became to Napoleon what Versailles had been to 
Louis XIV., his favourite residence. He often said that if peace had 
given him leisure, he had intended to make this residence an imperial 
villa, where he should have;come every year to pass the fine season., 
The grandeur of the edifice was congenial to his tastes ; and this ‘ Palace 
of Giants,” as he called it, pleased his imagination. He delighted in the 
solemn grandeur of the forest, where many thousands of the umbrageous 
trees date perhaps from the age of Louis IX. The broken omnia the 
masses of granite, the gigantic rugged trunks of the ilex, twisted into a 
thousand fantastic shapes, and standing out in fine relief from amid the 
fresher tints of the verdant woods around, their branches whitened with 
lichen —all this wild and romantic beauty recalled to his mind the 
boundless forests, the rocky heights and marbled mountains of his native 
Corsica. Napoleon saw in Fontainebleau a palace worthy of being the 
abode of monarchs, but of monarchs such as he was himself, or like 
Charlemagne, who numbered among his courtiers and generals kings 
and heroes. Therefore Napoleon much preferred Fontainebleau to Ver- 
sailles, which latter palace he never liked, and never inhabited. 

As we have already said, Napoleon ordered great repairs at Fontaine- 
bleau, and planned, besides, many more pressing restorations, and added 
immense embellishments in the buildings as well as in the gardens. In six 
years, from 1804 to 1813, he expended more than six millions in these 
works—nearly double the sum devoted by Henry IV. to the same object. 
But neither that most popular of monarchs nor the Emperor long en- 
joyed their costly restorations. Henry IV. was assassinated two years 
after having repaired Fontainebleau; and Napoleon, one year after 
having granted the last sum for the continuation of the alterations, 
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signed, in one of the salons he had but just completed, the act of abdi- 
cation which for ever deprived him of this superb residence. 

But before this sad catastrophe, Napoleon, in the zenith of his glorious 
career, not content with the unanimous voice of all France, had desired 
the sanction of Heaven to confirm his election, and for this p 
summoned from Rome the supposed representative of the Divine Ma- 
jesty to increase the pomp and the solemnity of the event. 

he Pope was expected at Fontainebleau in November 1804, and Na- 
poleon left Paris to receive him there. Itwas the first visit he had as yet paid 
to this residence, refurnished entirely according to his orders. He went to 
meet the Pope, who was to arrive by the road of Nemours ; and, m order 
to avoid all ceremonial, a hunting-party served as the pretext. The 
new hunting establishment was situated in the forest, and Napoleon ar- 
rived on horseback, dressed as if for the chase, with all his suite. On an 
esplanade, near the summit of a hill, he met his Holiness, who, stopping 
his carriage, would have dismounted, but, as the roads were very muddy, 
he hesitated for a moment as to the propriety of trusting his white satin 
slippers, embroidered with gold, on such a footing. But there was 
no escape, for Napoleon had already dismounted. The two sovereigus 
embraced, and remounted into the same carriage. The Emperor 
placed himself at the right of the Pontiff, which at once decided all 
uestions of etiquette, and prevented any future difficulty. During this 
| drive, the squadron of Mamelukes proceeded immediately after the 
carriage, in which was seated the Pope ¢ete-d-téte with Napoleon, and it 
was remarked, as a curious sight, that Turks and Mahometans should be 
placed as a guard of honour over the person of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 

After reposing two days at Fontainebleau his Holiness came to the 
Tuileries, where he inhabited the Pavillon de Flore. The empress, ac- 
companied by all her ladies, went immediately to visit him, the Pope 
distributing to all his blessing and a chaplet. From this day the court 
and garden of the Tuileries were filled from morning to night with an 
immense crowd, a spectacle which delighted Josephine. 

Twelve years after the coronation of the Emperor the Pope re- 
turned to Didetnditiees not as before, received with all the solemnity 
due to his united character of temporal sovereign and head of the Church, 
but at midnight, secretly, and as a prisoner. This was the time when 
Napoleon was seeking to make himself master of the States of the 
Church. But at least, during his exile, the Pope was always treated with 
the respect and the consideration due to his rank and his misfortunes. 
The apartments he inhabited were those used by Charles V. during the 
period of his visit to France. His servants, both French and Italians, 
were twenty in number. Some cardinals, who chose to share his exile, 
formed a small court, as devoted as it was agreeable, for the tiara, having 
ceased to possess the means of recompensing its followers, these courtiers 
might be considered by him as friends devoted to his person. The ridi- 
culous ealumnies which were spread at the time in regard to the barbarous 
manner in which the venerable Pontiff was treated, were nothing but the 
inventions of English pamphleteers, who exercised their own imagina- 
tions on the subject. ‘These lies became so odious, that a Bavarian, the 
Baron de Yenzendorff, undertook a voyage to France for the express 
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of inquiring into them. He arrived at Fontainebleap, was - 
sented to the Pope, and offered him his whole fortune, which he had 
actually brought with him in specie for the purpose. 

“‘ My son,” replied Pius VII., “all my wants are anticipated. Take 
back your money, and receive my thanks. ‘The misunderstandings that 
have arisen between me and Napoleon will vanish sooner or later. God 
will enlighten him on his own interests and those of the Chureh, our 
common mother, and I shall be able, I hope, shortly to have the oppor- 
tunity of manifesting to you my gratitude at Rome, if you will come 
there, as you have done now, to seek my blessing.” 

The Pope long refused to execute the desire of Napoleon, which 
exacted that he should renounce his territory, the donation of Pepin and 
Charlemagne. But after the disasters of the Russian campaign, Na- 

oleon, finding his star on the decline, desired to free himself from the 
additional trouble imposed on him by his interference with the affairs of 
the Church. He determined to arrange matters with the Pope, and for 
this purpose commanded a hunting-party to be held at Fontainebleau, 
whither he went without being announced. His unexpected arrival 
surprised Pius, and prevented the iniluence that injudicious counsels 
might have exercised had be been expected. He received Napoleon with 
pleasure—almost with affection. The nextday the Emperor went to visit 
him, and the interview lasted two hours. Every art of insinuation pos- 
sessed by Napoleon was put into play during this meeting. The Pontiff 
listened to him with kindness, and replied with that peculiar and paternal 
unction that rendered his address so encouraging. The conversation was 
in Italian, and “ mio padre” and “ figlio mio” were the terms in which they 
mutually addressed each other. The Pope ended by accepting Avignon 
as a residence instead of Rome, and Napoleon, on his side, withdrew those 
stipulations calculated to alarm the conscience of the holy father, such, 
for example, as the formal renunciation of the Roman States. But, 
indeed, every other difficulty had almost, as it seemed, disappeared of 
itself. A secretary was called to arrange the basis upon which the con- 
cordat should be drawn up, the Pope and the Emperor signed it, and thus, 
in a few moments, terminated negotiations that had been kept open for 
rears. 
- The abdication signed by Napoleon at Fontainebleau is too well 
known and of too historical an interest to be fully detailed here. Some 
_ days afterwards, Caulaincourt, who had returned there as the bearer of 

the treaty that fixed the fate of Napoleon and of his family, entered his 
chamber at one o’clock in the morning, and found the Emperor extended 
on his bed, half dressed, in frightful convulsions. His face was livid, his 
mouth eontracted, his eyes starting from their orbit—a cold perspiration 
glued his hair to his forehead. The emperor had just poisoned himself! 
Caulaincourt saw at once the state of the case. He was in despair: he 
rushed to the bell. ‘The Emperor entreated him in the name of friend- 
ship to be tranquil and silent. At length, being somewhat relieved by a 
fit of vomiting, he exclaimed: 

“It is of no use; death refuses to eome to my aid.” 

Some moments after the spasms ceased; and Constant, his valet, 
fetched by Caulaincourt, found scattered on the floor the remains of a 
small et of black silk that his master had for years worn round his 
R2 
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neck. This packet contained a poison, to which the Emperor had had re- 


course in a moment of desperation. 
° * * * * 

Louis Philippe, who restored Versailles with such magnificence, who 
completed the Madeleine, the Arc de Triomphe, and so many other 
splendid monuments, did not forget Fontainebleau. His truly artistic mind 
was not satisfied with repairing the ravages of time and recalling the past, 
but he also ordered the erection of many new buildings, which add to the 
various wonders united in this celebrated ensemble. 

On the 27th of May, 1837, an immense and brilliant assemblage filled 
the superb gallery of Francis I. Suddenly a courier in the royal livery 
appears, covered with tricolored ribbons, and these words we heard as 
they echoed through the hushed crowd : 

“‘ The princess is arrived—there she is.” 

A magnificent carriage (relates a spectator of the scene), formed entirely 
of glass and gilding, entered the gates at the same moment. Every head 
was uncovered, the trumpets sounded, and the air rang with eries of 
“God save the king.” The royal family advanced to the entrance, and 
the royal attendants descended the steps that led from the door. A young 
lady, rather tall, and with a remarkably good figure, dressed in pink 
moiré silk, with a bonnet ornamented with white ostrich feathers, de- 
scended from the carriage. It was the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg. 
Pale aud white as a statue, she ascended the steps with a timid but grace- 
ful air, and on reaching the king, on the very same spot where 
Louis XIV. received Adelaide of Savoy, she knelt and kissed his 
hand. The king, silent from extreme emotion, raised her from the 
ground and kissed her. She bowed to the princes her brothers-in-law, 
assembled around, with affection ; and then, conducted by his majesty, she 
advanced towards the queen, who stood a little behind, in the vestibule of 
the gallery of Francis I., with the Princess Adelaide and her daughters 
Mary and Clementine. The Princess Helena again threw herself on her 
knees ; but the queen, almost speechless with emotion, could only exclaim: 

“‘ My child—my beloved child!” And, raising her, embraced her with 
the utmost tenderness. Every heart was touched—every eye moistened 
at the affecting scene. 

Talleyrand, who for nearly half a century had been present at all the 
grand court ceremonials, said to Monsieur Vatout, near whom he sat— 

*¢ If we had to describe this scene, the king must contribute his silence 
—the queen her tears—and the princess her heart—and even then the 
picture would not be complete.” 

On the morrow, at nine o’clock in the evening, all the court and the 
households of the different princes were assembled in the beautiful gal- 
lery named in honour of Henri Quatre, blazing with decorations and 
floods of light, when the chancellor, Monsieur Pasquier, addressed this 
question to the Duke of Orleans : 

“Most high and most mighty Prince Ferdinand Philippe Louis 
Charles Henri of Orleans, Duke of Orleans, Prince Royal, do you de- 
clare that you take in marriage for your wedded wife the most noble 
and most potent Princess Helena Louisa Elizabeth, Princess of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, here present ? 

“ Most noble and most potent Princess Helena Louisa Elizabeth, 
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Princess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, do you declare to take for your 
wedded husband the most mighty and most high Prince Ferdinand 
Philippe Louis Charles Henri of Orleans, Duke of Orleans, Prince Royal, 
here present ?” 

At these questions, the prince and princess having respectively replied 
in the affirmative, the parties were declared by order of the king, and in 
the name of the law, man and wife. 

The gallery of Francis the First, where the Princess Helena first re- 
ceived the welcome of the royal family, is ornamented with the most 
beautiful sculpture, but the pictures are unfortunately of a very inferior 
order. They are, however, executed by masters of eminence. On 
the subject of the paintings of Fontainebleau, Sauval, who lived under 
Louis XIII., remarks that they weregenerally very licentious, and cal- 
culated to offend “ the feelings of all right-judging persons.”” “ Anne of 
Austria,” says this author, “ on succeeding to the regency, burnt or effaced 
pictures worth at least a hundred thousand crowns. But,” continues 
Sauval, ‘‘ if she had burnt all that were disgusting and abominable in 
painting and decoration, nearly all Fontainebleau must have been reduced 
to a heap of cinders.” At the same time, Sublet des Noyers, chief of the 
public works, burnt in this same palace a picture |: by Michael 
Angelo for the Duke of Ferrara, which Francis the First bought for an 
enormous sum. Artists less delicate, however, on these matters, still re- 
gret its destruction. 

The park and gardens are equal to the magnificence of the palace, 
but have, during various reigns, changed their form and destination. 
In the present day they consist of a fine garden of immense size, arranged 
with great picturesque taste, and extending along the interior facade as 
far as the court of the White Horse. Water in abundance crosses, 
borders, and ornaments this space, and, after passing through a rock, 
is precipitated from on high into a sheet of water called The Pond. This 
garden was begun under Napoleon. The park owes its principal charm 
to its beautiful alleys, to the canal and the cascade that serve to fertilise 
it. The canal, constructed by Henri IV., is immense; the cascade, 
formed by Louis XIV., has been lately restored with great taste. 

But before quitting Fontainebleau I must bestow a few words on 
the forest, one of the finest in France, and especially celebrated for the 
various apparitions and phantoms who, according to tradition, have often 
terrified the hunters and peasants. One of these stories is related, con- 
nected with Henri IV. 

The king had hunted two entire days without killing anything, and 
was returning back by the road to Mont, when he heard the horn give 
forth those peculiar notes that indicate the hunt has been successful, and 
the stag captured. The king, furious at the want of respect shown him, 
sent the Comte de Soissons and some other lords to know whence the 
sounds proceeded. They saw among the underwood a man of great 
stature, black, and with a horrible countenance, who, raising his head, 
exclaimed, “ Did you hear me ?”—or, according to others, ‘* Will you re- 
pent ?”—-what he said precisely, they were too much terrified to distin- 
guish, and the spectre p ecman. Ld The king, on hearing their account, 
inquired if anything of the kind had ever been seen, when he was in- 
formed that a black man had often appeared, dressed as a huntsman. 
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But this huntsman was not the only phantom that haunted the forest. 
Sometimes the nts have observed, through the trees, a splendid cava- 
lier mounted Solicit nd flying through the air like an arrow, bearing 
in his arms a lady with the most beautiful hair, who clings to him 
closely, and shows her tenderness by frequent kisses. These utiearthly 
lovers appear specially to rustic youths and maidens, upon whom they 
are supposed to exercise a peculiar influence—the apparition, as it was 
said, causing love where none before existed. Young girls, they say, 
have been decoyed by their lovers into the wild recesses of the forest, and 
on returning home have experienced all the passionate fondness of devoted 
love, joined to certain tender recollections !——You who have never loved, 
beware of trusting yourself in the depths of the Forest of Fontainebleau ! 








LONGFELLOW’S “SONG OF HIAWATHA.”* 


Awerica’s most popular poet has here done what American poets, 
one and all, are constantly being urged to do—he has chosen a home 
subject, and treated it accordingly. The theme is not, this time, a rose 
(and water) coloured copy of the classical antique, or a storied volume _ 
richly dight of golden legendry. The verse is not a hackneyed repetition ‘ 
of conservative Europe’s “ old version,” “long metre” or short. Perhaps 
the ill-to-please who were so clamorous for American originality, will 
now carp at the “Song of Hiawatha” as really too much out of the 
beaten track. And if the hexameters of “ Evangeline” disturbed their 

ace of mind, the trochees of this Indian Edda are equally like to 

isagree with them. However, Mr. Longfellow has achieved a success, 
of a kind not to be attained by the mere choice of a novel subject (if 
novel that can be called, in any but a punning sense, which Feni- 
more Cooper has well-nigh worn out), set to verse in what at first sight 
(rather than sound) may seem a very sing-song manner. His subject is 
boldly. designed and curiously finished. There is freshness about it—the 
freshness of the forest breeze, an airy stir as of rustling leaves, a 
sweet odour as of clustering pine cones. Hiawatha is the mythic hero 
whom tradition venerates, among the North American Indians, as their 
teacher in the first simple arts of civilisation and peace. Miraculously 
born, and exceptionally endowed, he is their man of men. He invents 
the birch canoe, built by him in the bosom of the forest, 
And the forest’s life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 





* The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London: 
Bogue. 1855. 
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From the corpse of Mondamin, the friend of man, with whom he 
wrestles, as of yore did Jacob with the Angel, and prevails,—Mondamin 
(“Indian Corn”) tall and beautiful in life, in his garments green and 
ellow, and beneficent in death,—from the corpse of this friendly foe, 
laid quietly in the earth, which, by his injunction, is made to sit soft and 
loose and light above him, no hand being suffered to disturb his slumber, 
no weed or worm to molest him,—from this buried form Hiawatha raises 
the maize-plant ; carefully obeying Mondamin’s behests to let him “quiet 
consummation have,” and only to come himself “ to watch me,” 


Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the suushine. 


This pregnant symbol illustrates the scope and manner of the sym- 
bolical poem as a whole. In the same way Hiawatha invents pic- 
ture-writing, painting wonderful and mystic figures, each with its 
meaning, on the smooth bark of a birch-tree ; and he opens a route up 
sluggish waters, covered with the mould of ages, black with rotting 
water-rushes, “ stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal,”—forcing his way de- 
spite the war-song of mosquitoes, and the torches waved to mislead of 
the fire-flies, and the tangled flags and rushes ; and he smites the giants 
and magicians who devour man’s life—aided in his victorious labours by 
beasts of the field and birds of the air; by the woodpecker, in his con- 
flict with Megissogwon, and by the seagulls in his pursuit of Nahma, 
King of Fishes,—not forgetting the squirrel, Adjidaumo, who, in this 
hazardous day’s fishing, 

Frisked and chattered very gaily, 

Toiled and tugged with ow 4 

Till the labour was completed. 


Nearly a score of tales, or little episodes, each a picture in itself, illus- 
trates the life and works of Hiawatha, and this with the most engaging 
simplicity and artlessness, or rather art-concealing art. The human ele- 
ment is never forgotten. We are among real characters, that live and 
move and have a being of their own, most diverse from ours in outer 
circumstance, but identical at the core. Sometimes the poet rouses us 
by lines suggestive, if not formally expressive, of that solemn grandeur 
which belongs to these far-away myths of an unknown race upon whose 
possible destiny poetry loves to speculate, while the disenchanting prose 
of ‘To-Day reads it, only too plainly, in letters befouled with degradation, 
and besmeared with blood. Sometimes he eulivens us ‘by touches of 
humour, but true to the unities of time and place ; as where the mighty 
Mudjekeewis taunts the Great Bear of the mountains, as a self-convicted 
coward, and no Brave, as he pretended—else would he not whimper like 
a woman, and reel and stagger forward, as he sits upon his haunches, 
while his foeman accuses him of sneaking in the forests when he can, 
and, now that he can not, of disgracing his tribe by erying, “like a 
wretched Shaugodaya,* like a cowardly old woman ;” or, again, in the 


me ee ee ——— 


* Sci. “Coward.” There is a glossary at the end of this volume, and it is 
useful and welcome. Possibly, however, Mr. Longfellow has been too lavish in 
his introduction of words needing a glossary. Moderately introduced, they add 
to the charm of the poem by their musical and characteristic sound ; but when 
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description of the hedgehog answering Hiawatha “ with a drowsy mur- 
mr, throug the tangle of his whiskers,”—and Hiawatha’s contemptuous 
dismissal of the smaller fry that offer to take his bite, in lieu of the 
King of Fishes,—and the picture of old Osseo, poor and ugly, “ always 
coughing like a squirrel,”’—and the incredulous ear lent by the untravelled 
to the tales of that great traveller and peerless boaster, Iagoo,—when 
the women looked at each other, and the warriors did the same, sceptical 
all, and “smiled, and said, ‘ It cannot be so! Kaw !’ they said, ‘it can- 
not be so.’”—* And the warriors and the women laughed aloud at poor 
Tagoo; ‘Kaw!’ they said, ‘what tales you tell us!’” Snatches of 
pathos, too, there are ; the mission of the Ghosts, that enter the wigwam 
after sundown, and sit there pale and haggard, sad and silent, trembling, 
cowering with the shadows ; and the story of the famine, and the death 
of Minnehaha, whose death-cry, the voice of his own Laughing Water, 
Hiawatha hears far away amid the forest, miles away among the moun- 
tains, calling to him in the darkness, “ Hiawatha ! Hiawatha!” —and the 
sorrowful previsions of Hiawatha himself, when about to depart from his 
people, of their forgetfulness of his counsels, till swept away like cloud- 
rack or autumn leaves. 

In illustration of the poem’s wild simplicity, sylvan and picturesque, 
may be mentioned the description of Hiawatha’s babyhood, nursed by 
his dam, the wrinkled, old Nokomis, who rocks him “ in his linden 
cradle, bedded soft in moss and rushes, safely bound with reindeer sinews,” 
and stills his fretful wail by saying, 

“Hush! the Naked Bear will get thee !” 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 

“ Ewa-yea! my little owlet ! 

Who is this, that lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet !” 


Or that of the young man Hiawatha’s visit to the ancient Arrow-maker, in 
the land of the Dacotahs, who sits at the doorway of his wigwam, making 
arrow-heads of jasper and of chalcedony, thinking, the while, of the days 
that are gone, of the days when with such arrows as these he had struck 
the deer and bison in the meadow, or shot the wildgoose on the wing, 
and when the great war-parties came to buy his arrows, which they could 
not do without ; while by the veteran craftsman’s side, in all her es. 
sits the lovely Minnehaha, his daughter, Laughing Water, plaiting mats 
of flags and rushes,—/er thoughts as intent on the future as his on the 


past ; for 
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“multiplied exceedingly” they tend rather to weary both eye and ear. They 
verge then perilously near on catalogue categories—to which class some tastes will 
refer, what others will find charmingly significant, such lines as, 





“ Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 
And the strawberry, Odahmin, 
And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 
And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut, .. . 
. . . Saw the pike, the Maskonozha, 
And the herring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the crawfish,” &c. 

































Longfellow's “Song of Hiawatha.” 


She was thinking of a hunter, 
From another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very handsome, 
Who, one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father's arrows, 
Sat and rested in the wigwam, 


—— red long about the doorway, 
Look 


ing back as he departed. 
She had heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Mimnehaha? 
On the mat her hands lay idle, 
And her eyes were very dreamy. 


Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 
And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 


The images employed are in harmony with the spirit and form of the 
poem. The hostile tribes, standing drawn up on the meadow, with their 
weapons and their war-gear, “ painted like the leaves of Autumn, painted 
like the sky of morning ;” the stroke of the chieftain’s war-club, which 
smites the Great Bear of the mountains, Mishe-Mokwa, and breaks his 
skull, “as ice is broken when one goes to fish in winter ;” the resem- 
blance of the two blue eyes that watch, at morning-tide, that stalwart 
chief, to “ two blue lakes among the rushes ;” the “ singing, fatal arrow” 
with which the boy Hiawatha killed his first roebuck, when “ like a wasp 
it buzzed and stung him ;” the Fir-Tree that, tall and sombre, ‘sobbed 
through all its robes of darkness, rattled like a shore with pebbles ;” the 
uirrel sitting on the bows of the canoe, with tail erected, while “in his 
fur the breeze of morning played as imthe prairie grasses ;” the sudden 
departure from Hiawatha’s Site of all his —e melancholy, “as the ice 
is swept from rivers ;” night shaking off the day ight “as the pine shakes 
off the snowflakes from the midnight of its branches ;” the picture of the 
famine, when hungry was the air around men, and the sky above them, 


And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them ; 


and this again of Hiawatha, on the eve of departure, in the pleasant 
Summer-morning : 


Toward the sun his hands were lifted, > 
Both the palms spread out against it, 

And between the parted fingers 

Fell the sunshine on his features, 

Flecked with light his naked shoulders, 

As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 

Through the rifted leaves and branches— 


such is the quality of the likenesses to things in the heaven above and on 
the earth beneath, with which the Song of Hiawatha is adorned—such 
the natural beauty, the simple truth, the local colouring which charac- 
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Longfellow's “* Song of Hiawatha.” 


terises them. ‘The leading features of Nature, in her grand results and 
homely details, are those to which the minstrel has recourse. The sun, 





moon, and stars are as dear and as mighty to him, in his uncivilised soli- 
tude, as to nineteenth century poets who publish from Fleet-street and 
Cornhill. Here are some far west sunsets, by way of example : Hiawatha, 
after three days’ fighting with Mudjekeewis, pursues him over the moun- 


tains 


To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the earth’s remotest border, 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into his nest at nightfall, 
In the melancholy marshes. 


Mondamin comes for the strife with Hiawatha at the close of day, 


When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cintler 

From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 

Fell into the western waters. 


Another day, and Hiawatha sits weary waiting for him, 


Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
Lengthened over field and forest, 

Till the sun dropped from the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westward, 

As a red leaf in the Autumn 

Falls and floats upon the water, 

Falls and sinks into its bosom. 


Another sunset effect : 


Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 

Set the sky on fire behind him, 

As war-parties, when retreating, 

Burn the prairies on their war-trail ; 
And the moon, the Night-Sun, eastward, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush, 
Followed fast those bloody footprints, 
Followed in that fiery war-trail, 

With its glare upon his features. 


Yet one more, highly graphic, though perhaps a little overwrought : 


But we must pause, out of respect to the monition, Est modus in rebus, 
and indeed to that clause in the Catechism which teaches as part of our 
duty to our neighbour, to keep our hands from picking and stealing,—a 
clause as proper to be kept in mind by us light-fingered reviewing gentry, 
as, by some sections of the critical craft, is that other clause about keep- 
the tongue from evil-speaking, lying, and slandering. 


mg 


Slowly o’er the simmering landscape 

Fell the evening’s dusk and coolness, 
And the long and level sunbeams 

Shot their spears into the forest, 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, 
Rushed imto each secret ambush, 
Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow, &c. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND=- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


SPECIMENS OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIETY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


We cannot do better, before closing our Museum of the Eighteenth 
Century, than show our visitors—or readers—two or three specimens of 
men of different grades, and each representing a separate sphere of 
society—mummies embalmed in papyrus by those celebrated preservers 
of men and character, Addison, George Colman, Bonnell Thornton, and 
Grose. 

The first we shall unrol was embalmed by Addison, and seems to have 
been an estimable though pleasantly eccentric gentleman, of the name of 
Roger de Coverley, knighted (most probably on account of his high re- 
spectability of character) by But we have not a Baronetage at hand. 
No matter, we speak of the man, not the title, in the character of the 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE: 

The most eminent among the Club of Spectators was “a gentleman of 
Worcestershire, of ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger de 
Coverley. His great-grandfather was inventor of that famous country- 
dance which is called after him. All that know that shire are very well 
acquainted with the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is very singular in his behaviour, but his singularities proceed from 
his good sense, and are contradictions to the manners of the world only 
as he thinks the world is in the wrong. However, this humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or obstinacy, and his 
being unconfined to modes and forms makes him but the readier and 
more capable to please and oblige all who know him. When he is in 
town, he lives in Soho-square. It is said he keeps himself a bachelor 
by reason he was crossed in love by a perverse beautiful widow in the 
next county to him. Before this disappointment, Sir Roger was what 
you call a fine gentleman—had often supped with my Lord Rochester 
and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon his first coming to town, 
and kicked bully Dawson in a public coffee-house for calling him a 
youngster. But, being ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, he was 
very serious for a year and a half, and though, his temper being natu- 
rally jovial, he at last got over it, he got careless of himself, and never 
dressed afterwards. He continues to wear a coat and doublet of the 
same cut that were in fashion at the time of his repulse, which, in his 
merry humours, he tells us has been in and out twelve times since he 
first wore it. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and 
hearty ; keeps a good house both in town and country; a great lover of 
mankind ; but there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour that he is 
rather beloved than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his servants look 
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satisfied ; all the young women profess to love him, and the young men 
are glad of his company. When he comes into a house on a visit, he 
calls the servants by their names and talks all the way up-stairs. [ 
must not omit that Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum ; that he fills 
the chair at a quarter-session with great abilities, and three months 
ago gained universal applause by explaining a passage in the game 
act... .. 

“ As the knight is the best master in the world, he seldom changes 
his servants; and, as he is beloved by all about him, his servants never 
care for leaving him; by this means his domestics are all in years and 
grown old with their master. You would take his valet-de-chambre for 
his brother ; his butler is grey-headed, his groom is one of the gravest 
men that I have ever seen, and his coachman has the looks of a privy 
councillor. You see the goodness of the master even in the old house- 
dog, and in a grey pad that is kept in the stable with great care and 
tenderness out of regard for his past services, though he has been use- 
less for several years. 

“T could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure the joy that 
appeared in the countenances of these ancient domestics upon my friend’s 
arrival at his country-seat ; some of them could not refrain from tears 
at the sight of their old master; every one of them pressed forward to 
do something for him, and seemed discouraged if they were not em- 
ployed. At the same time, the good old knight, with a mixture of the 
father and the master of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own 
affairs with several questions relating to themselves. This humanity and ~ 
good-nature engages everybody to him, so that, when he is pleasant 
upon any of them, all his family are in good humour, and none so much 
as the person he diverts himself with; on the contrary, if he coughs or 
betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe a 
secret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

‘My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting himself in the 
woods or the fields, is a very venerable man who is ever with Sir Roger, 
and has lived at his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. 
This gentleman is a person of good sense and some learning, of a very 
regular life, and obliging conversation ; he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows that he is very much in the old knight’s esteem. So that he lives 
in the family rather as a relation than adependent. ... . : 

“As I was walking with him (Sir Roger) last night, he asked me 
how I liked the good man whom I have just now mentioned ; and, with- 
out staying for my answer, told me that he was afraid of being insulted 
with Latin and Greek at his own table, for which reason he desired a 
particular friend of his at the university to find him out a clergyman 
rather of plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear voice, 
a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that understood something of 
backgammon. ‘ My friend,’ says Sir Roger, ‘ found me out this gentleman, 
who, besides the endowments required of him, is, they tell me, a good 
scholar, though he does not show it; I have given him the parsonage of 
the parish, and, because I know his value, have settled upon him a good 
aunuity for life. If he outlives me he shall find that he was higher in 
my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with me 
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thirty years, and although he does not know I have taken notice of it, 
has never in all that time asked anything of me for himself, though he 
is every day soliciting me for pecker tee in behalf of one or other of my 
tenants, his parishioners. There has not been a lawsuit in the parish since 
he has been among them; if any dispute arises, they apply themselves 
to him for the decision ; if they do not acquiesce in his judgments, which 
I think never happened but once or twice at most, they appeal to me. 
At his first settling with me I made him a present of all the good ser- 
mons which have been printed in English, and only begged of him that 
every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in the pulpit. Accord- 
ingly, he has digested them into such a series that they follow one 
another naturally, and make a continued system of practical divinity.’ ” 

But the character of this real “ good old English gentleman, all of the 
olden time,” cannot be properly displayed without following the descrip- 
tion through a length of detail too great for our space: nor would it, 
perhaps, be fair to do so; for, although we must be wiser and better men 
for conversing with the dear amiable old baronet (for is it not a living 
and speaking picture ?), we must not presume that all the baronets in 
the reign of Queen Anne were like him. It is the type of a species, 
though, we are afraid, not of the genus. 

We might exhibit another portrait—of a good, honest, blustering 
country gentleman, full of oaths, fox-hunting, good wine, and gout— 
an early riser and late roysterer, as portrayed by Fielding, but it is too 
diffuse, and the several characteristics not so easily collected, so we must 
pass on to a more compact portrait—that of the SMALL SquiRE OF THE 
Reign oF GEORGE THE SEconpD, which we take from Grose’s “ Olio” 
(1792): 

- ya character, now worn out and gone, was the country squire ; 
I mean the little independent gentleman of three hundred pounds per 
annum, who isummeale appeared in a plain drab or plush coat, large 
silver buttons, a jockey cap, and rarely without boots. His travels never 
exceeded the distance of the county town, and that only at assize or 
session time, or to attend an election. Once a week he commonly dined 
at the next market-town with the attorneys and justices. This man 
went to church regularly, read the weekly journal, settled the parochial) 
disputes between the parish officers at the vestry, and afterwards ad- 
journed to the neighbouring ale-house, where he usually got drunk for 
the good of his country. He never played at cards but at Christmas, 
when a'family pack was produced from the mantelpiece. He was com- 
monly followed by a couple of greyhounds and a pointer, and announced 
his arrival at a neighbour's oe smacking his whip or giving the 
view-halloo. His drink was generally ale, except on Christmas, the 
Fifth of November, or some other gala days, when he would make a 
bowl of strong brandy-punch, garnished with a toast and nutmeg. A 
journey to London was, by one of these men, reckoned as great an un- 
dertaking as is at present a voyage to the East Indies, and undertaken 
with scarce less precaution and preparation. 

“The mansion of one of these squires was of plaster, striped with 
timber, not unaptly called callimaneo work, or of red brick, large case- 
mated bow-windows, a porch, with seats in it, and over it a study, the 
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eaves of the house well inhabited by swallows, and the court set round 
with hollyhocks. Near the gate, a horseblock for the conveniency of 
mounting. 

“ The hall was furnished with flitches of bacon, and the mantelpieces 
with guns and fishing-rods of different dimensions, accompanied by the 
broadsword, partisan, and dagger borne by his ancestors in the civil wars. 
The vacant spaces were occupied by stag-horns. Against the wall was 
posted King Charles’s Golden Rules, Vincent Wing’s Almanack, and 
a Portrait of the Duke of Marlborough; in his window lay Baker's 
Chronicle, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Glanvil on Apparitions, Quincey’s 
Dispensatory, the Complete Justice, and a Book of Farriery. 

“In the corner, by the fireside, stood a large wooden two-armed chair, 
with a cushion; and within the chimney-corner were a couple of seats. 
Here, at Christmas, he entertained his tenants, assembled round a glow- 
ing fire, made of the roots of trees and other great logs, and told and 
heard the traditionary tales of the village. In the mean time, the jorum 
of ale was in continual circulation. 

“The best parlour, which was never opened but on particular oceasions, 
was furnished with Turk-worked chairs, and hung round with portraits of 
his ancestors; the men in the character of shepherds, with their crooks, 
dressed in full suits, and huge, full-bottomed perukes ; others in complete 
armour, or buff coats, playing on the bass viol or lute. The females 
likewise, as shepherdesses, with the lamb and crook, all habited in high 
heads and flowing robes.” 

There is such a “ warmth of colouring” about this picture, something 
so genuine old English in its features, that we are compelled to feel, with 
the writer, something like regret at missing this figure from our present 
rustic scenes. What has become of the small squire? 

* Alas! these men and these houses are no more; the luxury of the 
times has obliged them to quit the country and become the humble de- 
pendents on great men, to solicit a place or commission to live im London, 
to rack their tenants and draw their rents before due. The venerable 
mansion, in the mean time, is suffered to tumble down, or is partly up- 
held as a farm-house, till, after a few years, the estate is conveyed to the 
steward of a neighbouring lord, or else to some nabob, contractor, or limb 
of the law.” 

True—too true! May we not carry “ refinement” too far, if such men 
may not live within its sunshine ? Let us pause and think of the picture 
of the old squire in the chimney-corner, smoking his pipe and drinking 
his ale with his tenants at merry Christmas-time. Well, we suppose 
everything is for the best ! 

The next in our little gallery is the portrait of the Lonpon Citizen 
OF THE ReiGn or GEorGE THE Seconp, painted in “The Connoisseur” 
of George Colman and Bonnell Thornton (1754) : 

“In those dusty retreats where the want of London smoke is supplied 
by the smoke of Virginia tobacco, our chief citizens are accustomed to 
pass the end and the beginning of every week. Their boxes (as they are 
modestly called) are generally in a row, to resemble as much as possible 
the streets in London. Those edifices which stand single and at a dis- 
tance from the road have always 8 summer-house at the end of a small 
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garden, which, being erected upon a wall adjoining to the highway, 
commands a view of every carriage, and gives the owner an opportunity 
of displaying his best wig to every one that passes by. A little artificial 
fountain, spouting water sometimes to the amazing height of four feet, 
and in which frogs supply the want of fishes, is one of the most exquisite 
ornaments in these gardens. There are, besides (if the spot of ground 
allows sufficient space for them), very curious statues of Harlequin, 
Scaramouch, Pierrot, and Columbine, which serve to remind their wives 
and daughters of what they have seen at the playhouse. 

‘** IT went last Sunday, in compliance with a most pressing invitation 
from a friend, to spend the whole day with him at one of these little 
seats, which he had fitted up for his retirement once a week from busi- 
ness. It is pleasantly situated about three miles from London, on the 
side of a public road, from which it is separated by a dry ditch, over 
which is a little bridge, consisting of two narrow planks, leading to the 
house. The hedge on the other side the road cuts off all prospeet what- 
soever, except from the garrets, from whence, indeed, you on. a beauti- 
ful vista of two men hanging in chains on Kennington-common, with a 
distant view of St. Paul’s cupola, enveloped in a cloud of smoke. I set 
out on my visit betimes in the morning, accompanied by my friend’s 
book-keeper, who was my guide, and carried over with him the London 
Evening Post, his mistress’s hoop, and a dozen of pipes, which they were 
afraid to trust in the chair. When I came to i end of my walk, I 
found my friend sitting at the door in a black velvet cap, smoking his 
morning pipe. He weleomed me into the country ; ak after havin 
made me observe the turnpike on my left, and the ‘ Golden Wheatsheat’ 
on my right, he cond me into his house, where I was received by 
his lady, who made a thousand apologies for being catched in such a dis- 
habille. 

‘“‘ The hall (for so I was taught to call it) had its white wall almost 
hid by a curious collection of prints and paintings. On one side was a 
large map of London, a plan and elevation of the Mansion-house, with 
several lesser views of the public buildings and halls; on the other was 
the Death of the Stag, by the happy pencil of Mr. Henry Overton, finely 
coloured ; close by the parlour-door there hung a pair of stag’s horns, 
over which there laid across a red roccelo, and an amber-headed cane. 
When I had declared all this to be mighty pretty, I was shown into the 
parlour, and was presently asked who that was over the echimney-piece ? 
I pronounced it to be a very striking likeness of my friend, who was 
drawn bolt upright, in a full-bottomed periwig, a laced cravat, with the 
fringed ends appearing through a button-hole, a black livery-gown, a 
snuft-coloured velvet coat with gold buttons, a red velvet waistcoat 
trimmed with gold, one hand stuck in the bosom of his shirt, and the 
other holding out a letter, with the superscription ‘ To Mr. , Com- 
mon-councilman of Farringdon Ward Without.’ My eyes were then 
directed to another figure in a scarlet gown, who, I was informed, was 
my friend’s wife’s great-great-uncle, oa had been sheriff and knighted 
in the reign of King James the First. Madam herself fills up a panel on 
the opposite side, in the habit of a shepherdess, smelling to a nosegay, 
and stroking a ram with gilt horns. 
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“ T was then invited by my friend to see what he was pleased to call 
his garden, which was noth more than a yard about thirty feet in 
length, and contained about a dozen little pots, ranged on each side, with 
lilies and coxcombs, supported by some old laths painted green, with 
bowls of tobacco-pipes on their tops. At the end of this garden he made 
me take notice of a little square building, surrounded with filleroy, which 
he told me an alderman of great taste had turned into a temple, by 
erecting some battlements and spires of painted wood on the front of it. 

“ fer dinner, when my friend had finished his pipe, he proposed 
taking a walk, that we might enjoy a little of the country; so I was 
obliged to trudge along the footpath by the road-side, while my friend 
went puffing and blowing, with his hat in his hand and his wig half off 
his head. At last I told him it was time for me to return home, when 
he insisted on going with me as far as the aoe house, to drink a de- 
canter of stingo before we parted. We here fell into company with a 
brother liveryman of the same ward, and I left them both together in a 
high dispute about Canning,* but not before my friend had made me 
promise to repeat my visit to his country-house the next Sunday.” 

It is curious to Poonam how fully the writer's apprehensions lest the 
citizens’ passion for country-houses on a larger scale should extend have 
been realised in the present age. But this is none of our business ; pass 
we to a miniature from Grose’s “ Olio :” 

‘‘ When I was a young man,” he writes in 1792, “ there existed in 
the families of most unmarried men or widowers of the rank of gentlemen, 
residents in the country, a certain antiquated female, either maiden or 
widow, commonly an aunt or cousin. Her dress I have now before me ; 
it consisted of a stiff-starched cap and hood, a little hoop, a rich silk da- 
mask gown with large flowers. She leant on an ivory-headed crutch- 
cane, and was followed by a fat phthisicky dog of the pug kind, who 
commonly reposed on a cushion and ee | the privilege of snarling at 
the servants, occasionally biting their heels with impunity. 

“ By the side of this good old lady jingled a bunch of keys, securing, 
in different closets and corner-cupboards, all sorts of cordial waters, cherr 
and raspberry brandy, washes for the complexion, Daffy’s elixir, a rich 
seed-cake, a number of pots of currant jelly and raspberry jam, with a 
range of gallipots and phials, containing salves, electuaries, juleps, and 
purges, for the use of the poor neighbours. The daily business of this 
good lady was to scold the maids, collect eggs, feed the turkeys, and 
assist at all lyings-in that happened within the parish. Alas! this being 
is no more seen, and the race is, like that of her pug dog and the black 
rat, totally extinct.” 





* Elizabeth Canning—a noted impostor of the time. 











